CRAMMING OUR GIRLS 
'Is the Strain of School Life too great § 
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Bounding Health | Sfp la) 
oun ing < » - 9% ~<} 
Firm, white limbs flashing across the iN. on 7 ‘s 
yellow sands---theiss is the beauty of abound- ( hi \ NO Ae # 
ing health. . \ Or i ORV 
As health brings beauty, so beauty carries \ KA BS 
happiness and laughter in its train. Without i if oN 
health there can be no beauty and but little KN YG 
laughter. JIN & 
The problem that confronts each woman, ly | LS " 
soon or late, is this: how may she preserve (7 p 
the overflowing health of girlhood when girl- Jf Wl [és %, 
hood’s days are past? 4)’ \: \ x 
It is a problem easily solved. In ee ~\ \ > 
Kruschen Salts millions of women have found ty 
the answer—in the salutary habit of the tiny, al 
tasteless, daily dose. 
Each morning you tip into your breakfast 
cup of tea just enough of the Kruschen 
crystals to cover a sixpence. A little, == 
simple thing to do—but it achieves so much. 
Depression, “nerves,” constipation, bi \\ 
slackness, headaches—all the small ills that wn l= — 
perplex the city dweller, troubling the beauty f esas 
of women, stilling their laughter, shortening } | 
their lives, are banished magically. Each 
little pinch of Kruschen is a perfect blend — | 
hoy six salts essential to bodily well-being. \ 
lhe causes of all these ‘* minor ”’ ailments ae ae ee 
the impunties that collect to clog the system, ¢ oo 
and vitiate the bloodstream—are gently but * 


surely removed. 96 doses of “that Kruschen feeling” are sold in 

With the organs of elimination toned up to perfo:m bottles by every chemist for 1/9. (Smaller bottles, 
their duty regularly and effectively, clear, vigorous convenient for ‘the travelling bag, at 6d and | ‘~.) 
oe trron h every vere. The glow of health The enduring bloom of youth and health are yours 
a he cheeks. You I ke as young as you for next to nothing. Buy a bottle at once and 


start a new life to-morrow. 





| Ss ‘ C 
Tasteless in Tea 
Put as much in your break- 
fast cup as will lie on a 
sixpence It's the little 
daily dose that does it. 


: Good Health for a Farthing a Da 








The ingredient 
‘ 18 ! en Salts ar ees ay Pe ee ee . 
or healthy life Your body must f 1 es A ; x ee SOT EBACE RS, CORREA 
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bt When. owins %. . i < vil new lite and vitality to the 
Giet, overwork ak: ee an ‘ s lions of cells of which every body 
apetion ns: ond worry ; ur posed Flesh, blood, bone, brain, and 
does not extract ce = “ey your syste are all made up of cells, and every cell re- 
Portions of these e =e 1 < rect pro quires one or 1 re of the numerous constituents 

sential life-giving salts, then of Kruschen Salts for its healthy life. 
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A Delightful New Travel Booklet 


HOLIDAY “ 
SUGGESTIONS 


Containing illustrations with interesting 
particulars relating to nearly 70 resorts 
in England and Scotland. Artistic cover 
in four colours. 

















A copy of the above Holiday Guide will be sent post free to any reader of 
“The Quiver” on application to the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Str 
Station, London, E.C.2, or it can be obtained at any L N.E.R. Inquiry O 
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Health Fully 
—Restored— 














NV RS. ANNIE BERRY writes :—“I feel I must tell you how greatly I have 
4 benefited by taking Phosferine. I was taken very ill last June, suffering from 
a complete nervous collapse, and could not sleep, only being able to move my limbs 
with great difficulty and pain. At times the pain was almost unbearable. I was 
advised to try Phosferine and commenced to take it. Right from the first the pain 
was allayed and became less and less, and I began to mend. I continued with 
Phosferine, and in about a month my health was fully restored, and now I am better 
in health than ever before. My recovery was due entirely to Phosferine. I found 
Phosterine equally beneficial for my two little girls, and my eldest girl has taken the 

biets, which I feel sure have benefited her, and quite stopped that Spring Lassitude 
and rundown condition, and as she is a big growing girl, I believe the tablets have 
helped to make up her strength and nerve powers.”—The Lane, Creeting St. Peters, 
Needham Market, Suffolk. 


From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain new confidence, 


new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and sleep better, and you. will 
look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 





Influenza 


Nervous Dichitie Neuralgia ; Lassitude Nerve Shock 
ini ity Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
ee Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Iieadache 
-Xhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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Before 
going 
to bed 


get into the habi 
of taking one or two 


FOXxS 
GLACIER | 
MINTS | 


THE FINEST PEPPERMINT IN THE WORLD 
F will find - as thousan Is of others 
ready found—that there is nothi 


} 


delightfully See before retiring 

From your Confee 

diouet, pot quarter 6d. 
SAMPLE TIN 
POST FREE 9d. 


THE W. R. FOX COMPANY, 
OXFORD ST., LEICESTER. 




















ULL MELO 


OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 
excel for daily wear both of children 
end adults. No other fabric gives 
~——.. greater satisfaction or 
Ee ‘ stands such constant wash- 
é J ing without losing its attra:- 
live appearanc:. 





~ 
sical es — 


Our Guarantee. 


Wother ana Chaka 
Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 


Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
enteed. Should any Hercules peony peeve 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear our dra per 
will et once replace = FREE Ofc CHARGE. 

ae Drarers stock eles.” Ip yours 


fiease § fatierns. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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FREE GIFTS 


FOR OUR READERS 


Several well: kno acm manufacturers are offering 
this month fre ifts to our readers. These offers 
are ali made ‘hy reliable firms and well wort 
accepting. Please mention THE OUIVER whe» 


eeriting for these gifts. 


SELECTING A CAREER.— In the announce 
ment of the Metropolitan College of St. Albans 
this month, a book of 140 pages, entitled “ Guide 
to Careers,” offering assistance to men and 
women, and special home training in their spare 
time, to fit them for qualified professional posts 
may be obtained by our readers for the asking 
Address communications to the Metropolita 
College, St. Albans. 


FURNISHING AND RE-FURNISHING 
WITH SECOND-HAND FURNITURE.—A 
great number of remarkable furniture bargains 
are offered in the bargain booklet of Messrs 
Jelks & Sons, of Holloway Road, N.7. To a 
readers interested in this all-important matter 

furnishing and re-furnishing, Messrs. Jelks & 
Sons can render soul d ady ice and sery ice, as ma 
be seen from their catalogue, which they now 
offer to send free of charge to all inquirir 


A HEADACHE REMEDY.—A safe and 


speedy remedy for headache and neuralgia 
be obtained from Cephos Ltd., of Blackburn, wh 
offer in their advertisement this month a 
sample of their specific to all applicants. 


A NEW TRAVEL BOOKLET.—With the 


holiday season now in full swing, transp 
organizers are busy providing information re- 
yarding travel facilities. There is no_ better 


example of a real holiday guide than the inter 
esting book to be had from the L. & N. E. Rhy 


which contains particulars of upwards of 





sorts in England and Scotland. The book is pr 
fusely illustrated, and copies may be had 

application to the Passenger Manager, L. & N,! 
Rly., Liverpool Street, E.C.2, or any of th 


& & N. E. Rlv. ing tirv othces, 
AN INTERESTING HOBBY.— In this iss 


readers are invited to apply for particulars of 
charming and remunerative hobby, “ Novlart 
which is marketed by that well-known West of 


England manufacturing firm, Harbutt’s Plast 


cine Ltd., of Bath. Information will be gladls 
sent post free to all applicants. Refer to th 
announcement on another pag 


! 


TABLE DELICACIES of the dai tiest varieties 
are to be made trom Cox's Gelatine, and 
well-known manufacturers of this speciality offer 
to send all applicants through the announce 
ment in this issue a small sample packet for 
trial on receipt of 3d. in stamps. Address 


J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Gorgie Mills, Edinburgh. 
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sturdy young Britons 
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¥ 4s typical of the nation’s best and most precious i 

| heritage. Eight of these nine splendid children were reared 

¢ on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods, and their parents are delighted 

# with the results in each case. Study baby’s welfare—but do 

not make risky experiments with regard to his feeding: use 

‘Allenburys’ and be sure of the best results. For generations i 
4 





Ww 


. _ has been the standard of excellence, and to-day it stands 

\ higher than ever in the estimation of those who can Ji 
\ judge from long experience. df 
\ MILK FOOD No. 1 MILK FOOD No. 2 if 


Birth to 3 months 3 to 6 months as 


y 

Progressive System of Infant & Feeding } 
¥ 
y 


\\ 


4 MALTED FOOD No. 3 FREE 


\ 


6 months and onwards 


for the 
Send Coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ book on Coupon 


‘Infant Feeding and Management’ and a sample of Food. 





The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are prepared at Ware, Hertford.hire, from ao es - 
the pure milk of pedigree cows pastured in the Home Counties. ‘ ment 
q ny Wi 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


will be pleased to receive a copy of * Iniant Feeding and Management’ 
and a sample of Food 





Her baby’s age is... 
































Do you want an interesting, 
charming and remunerative 


HOBBY? 


Then write to us 
for particulars of 


“NOVLART” 























Insure your 
Health 


THE Summer months are here with 
attractive outdoor sports 
possible headaches, summer colds, or 
rheumatism spoil your pleasure. 





These complaints can be safeguarded 
against by keeping Cephos in a handy 
place, both at home or in the office. 


At the first sign of illness, even if it’s 
only a slight headache or chill, take 
two Cephos powders or tablets and one 
every four hours for 24 hours, and all 
possibility of illness will be banished. 


CEPHOS 


cures headaches, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
and influenza in 24 hours—it is known 
as the Doctor’s remedy and is infallible 
in its action. 


CUDENEEEDOUOESEREOOUSEESEODODESCOSEROROCESSSOGUDOROSENONDOORORRETOOOOSRERENDS 


Cephos 


The Physicians’ Remedy 
This medicine was the discovery of an eminent 
special st and is guaranteed to be a non-poisonous 
tonic preparation which brings new life and 
UOVANT HEALTH 


in a wondertul way. 


‘*Cephos" can be 
powder form from 
everywhere at 1/3 
return post from ‘ ep! 


obtained in conver 
Boots, Taylors’ and all cher 
and 3/- per | 
; Ltd., Blackburn 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ent tablet or 
" 


box or post free per 
> 
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Post free 
| 
} _ . . ‘ 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 4 
27 Bathampton, Bath, ' 
| 4 
) GREY 
|| HAIR 
HINDES 
HAIR TIN1 
tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
| burn the hair It is 
used by over a mil ) 
people meet al certificate perp n each 
vottle )f all Cher ts, Stores ar iairdresse 
don t let } 6 the Flask, or direct, stating sues pasurek 
| rom 
HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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lings by **Blattis,” as used in 
the Roval Palace. “ Blattis’’ never 
Ly c yyal lace ittis = never 
IS| fails to accomplish its purpose 
R 
B] In tins, 1/6, 2/8. or 5 t free f 
bal S Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Creuksmoor, 
Sheffield, or from , Army & Nav 
£ Te wn ee the 


JCOCRROAHES ~ Bnd’ 


effectually m all dwel- 





lack vachte 








Dr CLARES 
MAGICAL 


CORN Sts 





14 per packet post free 
rom 3 


Ip 4 4 fig DALE END 
Fe “(Ge m2 BIRMINGHAM 
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are equally suitable for mark 
r th 
secon ls 

















Prices. White Gr 
12 Doz. 5/-. 6 Doz. 3/9. 3 Doz. 2/9. 
Ca € plied by 1 Drapers and ehitter ¢ Ons yy 
Black, Sky, or Navy «White or Bla — 
Samples and Fall List of Styles FREE on application to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
(Dept. D,13), 


COVENTRY. 
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Like Britain's Navy —* Never wiped out,” 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


MAKES ITS MARK &IS NOT AFRAID OF THE WATER 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 

—- (WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 
ALWAYS UP TO THE MARK. o 







WOOD BROS. 
N 














ha 
WEAR. 


TAILORED TO MEASURE 








f Stationers, Chemists & Stores, Gd-& 1 





















Never Wireo Our, Used in the Royal Households. Ww od Bros., Ltd., —— hats wr Specialists, 
fu nating ‘ charming ¢ f ks 

be for all summer wear. rheir self-a isting 
— MAITURNUS Band is fitted into every waistband 
President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK tic t pa be yh sp Ein ippeara - ggg 
. ° ‘ . ion shows the “Jeanne,” a simple an 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN graceful style. Write for catalogue to 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GKEEN, K.2 Manageress. Prices: Skirts from 14 41, Coat 

‘ , . - sina Pere: Mulan Frocks from 55/6, Costumes from 63/e, Accouchem 

which deals with larger numbers of children than any other me n 14 “2 M Mat ity Belts 12/6, ¢ | 3 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applicatio atyettes frotit Ge, Maternity Corsets from S22. 
tor prec de a ‘ te pee ee eee a with applications Full satisfaction or money refunded. Wood 


Bros. also supply everything for Baby 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE from Birth. 
= WOOD BROS., Ltd., 17, St. Mary’s Street, 
‘ ; Manchester Criginal Inventors of Maternity Wear 





Chairman: CoL, Lorn WM. Cecit, C.V.0O. T.GLENTON-KERR, 
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Write to-day for Style Booklet 


and name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. = 4# 
* e 
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' DELICIOUS 
| aw a8 SEE . 
' ' 
‘ ‘ 
' “Purity in the Packet.’ 2 
<a a ———4 i EA ' 
‘ 
‘ MAZAWATTEE A . 
Mog wee seek soeteres { =SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS : 
Bs. c EYLO N wie AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS ' 
: OST LUSCIOUS TEA iw THE ——~ --/| cer ec eo eo eo ewe ewe em ew ewe ew ewe em eC Se <a 
For For all 
Washing Woollens a 

















| "Phe Works of | 


HALL CAIN 


New Half-Crown Uniform Edition 


Nicely bound, cloth gilt, with monogram on front, and _ printed 
in bold, pleasing type, these handy volumes are worthy em- 
henlionents of the dramatic stories hy the great literary architect. 


_ The Woman Thou : | The Christian 

| Gavest Me | The M 

| The Eternal City | . a | | 
| The Prodigal Son a The Bondman } 


Boi SNES Be we | 
Each 2/6 ne net Cassell’s, Publishers, London | 




















THE LITTLE ONES CAN BE ee | 
made whole and happy if you will send | 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 


your mite towards the expenses. 


President - - - H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS i ASCELLES 
Chairman - . J.GOMER BERRY, Esq 

Vice-Chairman - - Maj.-Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.MG,, K.C.V.O. 
Treasurer - .- - ROBERT MOND, Esa. 

Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esg.. M.D. M.R.C.P 











THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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Just get a packet of Green’s Sponge Mix- 
ture, follow the simple directions and in 
about ten minutes you will be proud of the 
beautifully light sandwich you have made. 


9 
\ 


Insist on 





THE OR ICINAL BRIGHTON 


SPONGE MIXTURE 


53d. per packet of all Grocers and Stores. 
or Raspberry Flavours 6d. per pkt.) 


(Chocolate 


Prepared by Greens of Brighton. 
Manufacturers of Green’s Chocolate Mould, etc. 











=% Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most heal thy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the fig ure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth, 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 
7 11 POST 
pail PREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 





Stocked in all sizes 
<> from20 1030. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 


un il Outsizes, 31 in. ta 35 in., 





1/6 extra. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTER EST 

1, No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 


‘| 


Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
uality, with % eae Suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
tis laced at sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


‘eathing. 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder. straps. 
it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures none shape 





@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eye. 
I _ be easily washedat home, having nothing crest or tarnish 


th “Health Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy eycling, tenn s.«lancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
break. Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assi 


X tar ast q 
enable them to breath er il 
housewives and those ‘p| 
movement, appreciate the 





pertect freedom. All wome 
»yed in occ upations deman i 
* Corset of Health.” They yield freely to 
every movement of the ly, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 
the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 6 


me FOR oe PU RS ro- DAY, 











HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Sts? Mainz 


London, 
E.C.1 


I that OORN 


‘COMING 




















Did you merely cut the top off? 
And is the ROOT STILL THERE? 
If it is, the corn will certainly 
come back bigger than ever. The 
business end of a corn is_ the 


ROOT, and you must get that 
OUT. The top doesn’t matter. 


A good handful of Reudel Bath 
| Saltrates dissolved in a gallon or so of hot 
water will soften corns and callouses like 
water softens soap. Just soak them in this 
for a while, then take hold of the corn with your 
fingers, and out it will come, root and all. The 
refined Reudel Bath Saltrates costs very little, 
and every chemist has it. A half-pound is sufh- 
cient to rid the whole family of all foot troubles. 


WANTED 


Women Writers! 
Earn While Learning. 








Learn to Write ARTICLES and STORIES; Earn 
while learning. Make spare hours profitable. Write 
for free illustrated booklet—NOW! 


Regent Institute (Dept. 123B), 13 Victoria St., S.W.1 


Matriculation 


opens the door to any career 
fis r Matri is the m é weleale cd ati cer: 





tificate in the world. It exempts from the Entrar 
I.xams. to a leading pr fe s, is the first step to a 


be gree, and the recognised standard of education for 
ki aS xd Business Houses 
‘ols y Hall Oxfor 
Study at home | Se 
by post for ee im. your ow! ea 
leisure hours. Sit SSJ ibd guaraniced, 
Write — FREE ( SUIDE and Spe ien Lesson t 


retary, Department W 7 % 








Ulolsey all. Oxford 



























Size 1 


"9 nik Riles 
‘SWAN = 
FOUNTPENS 


The busy man of affairs will find 
in the size 5 Self-filling “ Swan” a 
pen particularly suited to his needs. 
Its powerful gold nib, and large 
comfortable holder with ample ink 
capacity, will meet his every  re- 
quirement. 
OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 

Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


Catalogue post free 


—yr 


Marir, Toop & Co., Lip., Swan House, 133 
& 135, Oxford St., London, W.1. Branche 

79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C.1 ; 97, Cheap 
side, E.C.2 ; and at 3, Exchange Street, Man 
chester ; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, 


Sydney and Cape Town. 
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SHOES THAT WILL WEAR 


If vou want shoes that will wear and wear—giving a comfortable close fit to the very end—rather 
than the showy, elaborate bits of shoddy leather that turn to pulp on their first encounter with heay 

rain ; if you are prepared to pay—not extortionately—but prices that give the full value of geod 
shoes bought direct from first-class makers—then buy shoes through Norwell’s simple 
and reliable postal system and you will get wear coupled weit beauty of line and 


fashion’s last decree. You need not limit your choice to the two 
numbers shown here. Write for free illustrated catalogue. —% 
er 
<e 










Nor 9 GUARANTEE 
orWellls 22.88 


6 the least dissatis- _ g 
Perth’ FootWear faction, 


“Direct from Scotland” 













A single shoe is gladly 
Sent on approval POST FREE, 
to any address in Lady's “ Dunalastair." 
Great Britain on Style G 14. <A most attractive shoe, 
receipt of gd. fully brogued in a new design of | g. 
to cover Supplied in Brown Willow Calf, Patent Calfskin and 
postage. Grey or Nigger Suede. Wide welts, 1}in. low Cuban 
a heel. Sizes and half sizes. 








When ordering, send pencil oatline of stockinged foot obtained by 
running pencil around foot resting lightly on paper. Perfect fitassured 








Orders from - vad receive special 
attention Fostage abroad extra 
POST FREE. Write for Free Mlustrated. Crchegne. mentioning 
uiver, 


Lady's “ Lovat,” Style 13 
Atidilidieanhs tenes CoA NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ 
= ut overhang ing to neu *. Uppers of selected FOOTWEAR, LTD., 
a yh Calt or Brown, Willow Calfskin, bottomed 27 St. John’s Buildings, 

' Specially hard-wearing soles, Perth Scotland 
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WEAK NERVES = 


ELECTRICITY We st the thing 
THE NATURAL REMEDY = fy your holiday! 


Weak Nerves lead to all sorts of functional dis- 


orders. Without a plentiful supply of Nerve Force Wet or fine you will want a book 
the power of every organ 7 perform its function is ’ P ‘ 
diminished or impaired. Lacking Nerve Force: for _odd minutes. | robably you will 
—The blood travels slowly in its channels. be far from a bookseller. So take one 
It is imperfectly oxygenated. or more of these first-rate stories with 
—Food is undigested and not assimilated. you You will enjoy reading them. 
—Elimination of waste matter is insufficient. and they are well worth a permanent 
—The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter. place on your bookshelf. 


—There is in-nutrition or mal-nutrition. 


—The brainis incapable of great or sustained effort. G., K. C he sterton 
Jo 


—The hswnig tide of life in the body is low. a 
This Re UB be sent The Man Who Knew Too Much 


Free 










eeithout cost or 


seph Hocking 
A Flame of Fire 
The Woman of Babylon 


J. Oliver Curwood 
The Girl Beyond the Trail 
The Valley of Gold 
Kazan, the Wolf-Dog 
Son of Kazan 
God’s Country—and the Woman 
The Golden Snare 


All the functions being imperfectly per Soret 4 e 
there begins a state of anarchy in the body. ‘Th Warwick Deeping 


r can pass from ill- 
health to health 
and strength, 





stomach rebels, and there is Indigestion. The saver 
“strikes,” and there is a Sluggish Liver or Bilious- | The House of Adventure 
ness. ‘the kidneys fail, and there are Uric Acid Lantern Lane 


Disorders, including Rheumatism and Gout. Even | 
the brain becomes affected, resulting in Insomnia, | 


Brain Fag, and other Mental and Nervous Troubles. Rosita Forbes 


ELECTRICITY RESTORES NERVE FORCE Sees Sees Se ae Seen 
It is not drugs nor medicine that can replace this Gertrude Page 


deficiency of Nerve Force. These can only coerce . 
or coax Overworked and enfeebled organs into tem The Veldt Trail 
porary functional activity. Electricity is the natural “ ” 

co-equivalent to human Nerve Force, and the success 

of the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment. is 

wholly due to the fact that it restores lost Nerve | Dead Man’s Rock 


Force by the most scientific and successtul method. 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR HOME eaaaer -esiigas Peterson 
inon 


You can wear the Pulvermacher Appliance to yout 
business daily or even while asleep, Although power The Scent of the Rose 


fully electrical, they give no shock to the system, but 
gently and steadily pour a continuous and curative 
aoe, of electricity into all the nerve centres. The | Stephen McKenna 
whole nervous system responds quickly and sympa- 

thetically, and immediately all the functions of the The Confessions of a 
body begin to be performed healthfully, easily, and Well-Meaning Woman 
with natural vigour. 


Write tor this “Guide to Health and Strength 
sae Hugh Walpole 
If your nerves are weak, } Jerem 
If vour digestion is poor, e y 
If your liver is sluggish, 
If you are constipated, 
if you have Rboumation or Gout, , C. i’ } , 
you are easily tired and depressed, 
If you lack confidence or will-power, aSSE€ S amous 
orif you are in any way “below par,” “ run down,” 
or ailing, you will find the secret of health in its pages 


This world-famed treatment is equally beneticial to 
both sexes. Special booklets for ladies and gentle — 
men. Please specify which is required when writing, 


mentioning also if the treatment has been recom. 
mended by Seem or or a cured patient. we , 
Post ta the rintenden', The Electrological Institute 7 
17V lean House, is 'Ladgate Hill, London, E.C.4. IC on 
those who can do se are cordially invited to call, when Fre 
Advice and Demonstration will be given 
J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., Ltd 
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RIME BEER— 


Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
s Gallonof Deticious Botanic BEeEr. 
Sena 2- ana we wie: 
forward you 2 
snag (fos COOD! 
jree), enough lo 

make 16 gaiions. iT’s 


MASON’S J 





Newsatt anv Mason, 


L Nottingham. 

















5 But restore your grey and 
DON T LOOK OLD! faded — totheir natural 
ur with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 

Its quality ot deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days, 
thus securing @ preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position «=2/e Sold Everywhere. 2) 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-tamed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the yreat Hair 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd, 12 ke dford Laboratories, London 
S.E.1,and cain be obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
( hem: sts and Stores throughout the world, 


LPHOLIN:E 


this famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 
mpiexion, The slightest rash, t ante St spot, irritable punples, disfigur 
g Diotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINE, 
which renders the skin sj ties, ‘soit, Clear, Supple, comfortable, bor 
42 years it has been the rer 
nog 








Eruptions Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Scurt Spots 
Redness cne Rosea 








Sulpholine is prepared t y > the e a Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., 
l + 12 Bediord Laboratones, London, S.E.1, and 1s sold in bottles at 
nd 3 Itcan be obtained direct from them by post or trom an 
b wists and Stores throughout the wori 
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Jellies 












The World’s Scikend of 


Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 
aww 


















# Flavoured with 
tnty: Ripe Fruit. Juices 


“ 





CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Orchard Factory. Histon, Cambs. 

















REXINE LTD., 


London: 42, Newgate Street, E.C.A. 
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HYDE, 


) (Rene 


LEATHERCLOTH 





which is indistinguish- 
able from leather. It 
costs much less. It is 
scratchless and washable. 


Samples at all furnishing houses. Sce 
that “RENINE” Leathercloth is 
Specified on the invoice to prevent 
substitution. 


Near MANCHESTER. 
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A short trial of Mellin’s Food 


affords convincing proof that it is 
the right food for babies deprived 
of mother’s milk. 


Send for Sample and Handbook 
which tells how to feed babies who 
cannot be breast-fed. Enclose 6d. 
stamps for postage. 


Mellins ood 


Put your confidencein the food with a record. 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., London, S.E.15 







TANWORTHS 


“6 ae 


REG? 


Unprewias. 





Just Wrap ome 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will coine 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“Defiance” Union and 

securely packed. 
















oe) 
a AND'IS 
BORETURNED ff 
Postage on Foreign Or “LIKE NEW BI 
ders 2/- extra. A post $; i 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
** Defiance "" Umbrellas, 
ana patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 

6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & C0., 


Northern Umbrolia Works, ~ 
BLACKBURN. 
































DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 














fm RODS 


ASTHMA CURE 


Gives quick 1 relief from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
L/6a a, at all chemists, 
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Worker, 1 ( H 
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“KLEENOFF” 


10d. per large tin. 








} ( C1 
> Jrury will Nn To liquidate a de bt of £9. 500 and to provide for ae — 
m ¢ . from ad 
your cookes st 3 , sa : q 
9 } oo . , “ ; 
; icles t To ys we 
. “ Ms as ziron c a. tH 4 AN N. 
ot Pr 1.K.t R 
\ ur Chatrm , : LA 
i¢ f a I Chatrman ; Arh moro li Vv . F. DEVI EsQ 
SA ti rH E, post % t fa ~ ALLE i 
The KLEENOFF CO. Dept.s,, cep Pyle iss 
aaa ty London, The Shaltesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Sip 
palate 164 Shaltesbury Avenue —- - London, W.t2 





The ‘ARETHUSA Training Shi 


URGENT LY NEED £12, 000 
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he Make a Note 


2=== in your Diary 






to make sure the next pair of 
boots or shoes you buy are 
‘Dri-ped’ Soled; then make 
a note of the date of your 
purchase. Subsequent refer- 
ence many months afterwards 
will confirm the double-wear 


of ‘ Dri-ped. 


ere 
three words— 


say them at the footwear shop—and save pounds a year on boot 
and shoe bills. These three words “ Dri-ped- Soled- Footwear ” 
identify all brands of boots and shoes soled with “ Dri-ped,” the 
super-leather for soles. 

“Dri-ped” leather soles are guaranteed to wear twice as long as 
best ordinary leather soles of equal thickness, and guaranteed abso- 
lutely waterproof throughout wear. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved that the passwords to footwear economy and comfort are 
“ Dri-ped-Soled-Footwear.” Say them when buying your next pair. 








PED SOLED 


THE SUPER LEATHER FOR SOLES 
DOUBLEWEAR BOOTS & SHOES 





CAUTION 


Look jor the 
















“ Dri - ped purhle 
vamionds stamped 
every jew inches on 


se of 

Your repairer can re-sole t 

the boots or shoes you are 

now wearing with double- 

wear “Dri-ped” leather. 

Tt pays to insist on having 
Dri ped ” Soles. 


“Dri-ped” Soled Boots 7 aii 

and Shoes are obtainable qa 
pe i li] TPR, 
bia | “a 
‘wil il. Hl! 


in all styles and sizes for 
yaen, women and children. afr 
4 Hh rh 
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“But everything seems so 
different now, Mother.” 
“Of course, my dear girl. 
And yet I brought up all 
of you, preserved my good 
looks, have eaten well, 
slept well, simply by 
taking 

* e $ 

Beecham’s Pills.” 


Points on 
Cheerfulness. 
Happiness: quiet habitual 
conhidence amidst lite’s 

difficulties depend upo 


good digestion, which ir 


liver, kidneys and othe 

vital parts of the body 

performing their Natural 
larly 


IncLIONS \ 


Helped by BEECHAM’S 
PILLS the system is kept 
cleanse | and purilte 3 
and the mind and 
position tree trom 
bodings, b oodings”’ il l 
unpleasant fears 


A dose at night will 
keep you right. 


tree 


Beechams Pills 


worth a guinea 
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Everyday Stains-and Their 
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PAGE t 

The Seats of the Mighty. Story Things that Matter. The I 

by Mary Wirrsuire.  //lus- Cheapening of the Familiar. | 
trated by Elizabeth Earnshaw 995 By the Rev. ARTHUR PRINGLE 105 > 
The Three “R's” of Life. By The Sunlight League. Britain v 
A Misiwr’s Wie. . . 1005 Beome Ge Pam By Dr. C. \v 
W. Sareesy, F.R.S.E. ; . 1061 es 

The Ashes. Story by Austin Ee ee . W 
Pues. Illustrated by Balliol PR Ah Ad HOME: v 
Salmon ; ‘ . 1010 i 4 & 


Cramming Our Girls. Is the 


‘amt ; » a5 Removal, By J. S. Bais Vv 
Strain of School Life Too ; BRIDGE, B.Sc. ZJilustrated b 
Great? By Marcarer Hazeit 1018 from photographs . é 1064 & 

Pigs! A Vindication. By Otive The Right Height for House: <b 
HockIn. Illustrated from work. By Acnes M. i 
photographs . « «© «1021 MIALL << & « . 1067 ? 

Jen Culliton’s Hands. ‘The Between Ourselves. By Tu 
Story of a Woman Who Eprror " 107 


Thought She Wasn’t Wanted. 


L Wives—on Toast. A Married 
By NeuiA GarpNeR WHITE. 


Life Story. By Ernuer Tarnor. 
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Illustrated by C. Morse . - 1025 Illustrated by E, P. Kinsella . 1073 ! 
Why I Would Rather be a Hold Fast Hope. Good Cheer 3 
Woman. By a Man. . 1031 for Critical Days. By Epwarp ° 
ae SHILLITO ; , ; . 1076 } 
Prickles. Story by H. Mortimer , 3 ‘ —_: ¢ 
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: : Ornamental. By M. H. Craw 
Live Heroically. Charles VORD, Illustrated from photo 
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‘ " - 1041 Young—Insurance for Women 
| HIS SECOND VENTURE. —The Reserved Man, By 
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2 ALL LEADING DRAPERS bd 
8 

; SELL “ LUVISCA $ 
: ee : 
; ' . pyar bos a a x4 paid ~ 
; HE. remarkable range of : iti: sjrifed designs and : 
’ delightful colouring in which “LUVISCA” $ 
*LUVISCA ” is obtainable BLOUSES and 5 
° SS sient : > PYJAMAS 2 
; <> makes it ideal for Blouses, > Reaay-to-wea newest . 
: Dresses, Pyjamas, Dainty Lin- : sples‘and designs : 
3 gerie, etc. bd 
3 YG . ” — . 3 
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The Prevention of Cancer 
t f Cat 
By Dr. SALEEBY i 
A real, definite. sure cure for cancer has yet to be found: 
but most people do not realize that whilst the cure of cancer 
+ is an uncertain and difficult business, the best thing for each one 
of us is to prevent it. 


How this may be done is described in a most valuable 


article by Dr. Saleeby, to be published in my next issue. 


Other important articles deal with “ Husbands and Wives: 


The Problem of Finance.” “ Firesides and Fireside Furniture,” 
and ~ Hints to Worrying Women.” 


The stories will be of a very high f) Fache. is 
order. ie 
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An Invitation 

Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
square feet. You are cordially invited to 
pay a visit of Imspection, or write tor 
Bargain Booklet, 


Furniture sent to ail parts of the 
country. Write for free Booklet now. 


POINTS ON FURNISHING 


Mrs. A.: ‘‘We simply must refurnish thi 
room, but we can’t afford to with prices 
as they are. Besides, you can’t depen 
on new furniture to-day.” 

Mrs. B.: ‘*Why not do as we did 
When Fred and I were married he insiste 
on going to Jelks and buying 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture. 


A friend had told him about it.” 


V, Mrs. A.: ‘Yes, dear, but you couldn't 


expect us to do that.’’ 

Mrs. B.: ‘Why not? The furniture is 
\ high-grade quality. Come round and see our 

house—you’ll be surprised. And you can 

get over the money difficulty too—they’v 

a perfectly delightful instalment plan which 

makes furnishing quite easy." 


£100,000 worth 


Cash or Easy Terms 


W. JELKS sox 


SONS, 
265- 275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


r Telephone : 2598 & 2599 North, 














— ROOM REQUISITES 


ee 
La 
— 
ee, ENEMA 
DRESSING DOUCHE ENCLISH 
peg BRONZED TIN MAKE DOUCHE 
in, 2/ 6FrTusinc etc IN BOX SPRAY 


! quart 3/9 } 
2 de 4/6 % Z 8/6 


AIR CUSHIONS — 


ce eee IN weite %Ib 
10/4117. 1 12 No2QUALITY,. ABDOMINAL BELT 
12% iy he 10 ENTIRE SUPPORT 

. ELASTIC (APPROVAL) ri 
STOCKINGS | 
i] prices a -: 


mT EE 


MEASUREMENT 


| 

nay a 
SUPPORT a 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


FOR USE AFTER ae WATER BOTTLES 
: BEST QUALITY 


CONFINEMENT 
GR 
wi 23% CUARANTEED 
10 X 8. 12X8 INS 


“i % | 
BED TABLE se | 
“aS ILLUSTRATION | 
WITHOUT SIDE TABLE } 


[Acraue He MENT SETS 1S/ 35/75/ 1207-2524) 
ULL PARTICULARS uP APPLICATION 
ILLUS TRATED CATALOGUE postrnte 
E&R.GARROULD. 
NURSES’ OUTFITTERS, 
15010162, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON W2. 


INVALIO FEEDER 
EARTHENWARE Ye 
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sAUCE 


MTT iF 





Once how aoe preferred 


You notic the difference in of 
Bur i Sauce at once It i Bais a. re 

fruits nt ! It is by far the most 

lelic Lue on the market, yet it i ne 
it ‘ ipest. Every bottle i my 
t to-day from your 


SUEUR ELL 


AAs 


TTT ialt 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff. = 
PTTTTTTTTTTTTTITETTELTTTETRUEL ELT TTELILU TUPLE U EULER CELL 














ate a. 
4 WORLD-FAMED EMPIRE VIEW—VICTORIA FALLS ON THI ce 
Width 1 mile 100 yards. Depth 343 feet. Discovered by David Livingst 





Taken to the Ends if the Eu th 


F you would know what things an Englishman 
considers essential on his travels, ask the men 
who keep the frontiers of the world. 

How -often the questing Customs hand, probing in 
trunk and kit-bag, has found the bottle of ENO’s 
‘Fruit Salt’; in how many tongues must have 
explanation been made: “. . . every day 
keeps me fit . . . no, not necessarily a medicine 

just a health drink.” 

Enthusiastic praise of ENO might have been added 
if most folk had not come to regard the usefulness 
and excellence of ENO as things that “go without 
saying.” 

Are you of the company that knows 


NO's-FRUIT SALT 


The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 


The ingredients of ENO are of the very highest possible quality, and are “Qe 
tested at all stages of their making in our laboratories. a 
The standard of excellence is constant. In whatever part of the globe me 


you buy ENO, you can be sure that it will be precisely the same composition, “eR 
in the same perfect condition, with the same unsurpassed health-giving qualities. 


Visitors to the British Empire Exhibition are cordially 
invited to call at the ENO Kiosk, No. 1, King’s Way West 
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Heroism 


To live cheerfully under de- 
pressing circumstances, to 
face manfully the everyday 
life of humdrum duties when 
faith and hcpe have wellnigh 
fled, to preserve one’s humour, 
honour and temper amid 
irritations, petty obstacles and 
criticisms, to keep on going on 
when o:hers have lest heart 
and given up the struggle, to 
be defeated and vanquished, 
scorned and humiliated—and 
still to go on ofresh: this is 
heroism far nobler than the 
Shectacular thrills of news- 
baper heroes. Thank God 
jor commonplace heroism. 


1683 
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beday, elicited these facts 
oh the day in conversations with the 
linister and Deacon Ellis. Ele took snap 
shots t Sunday school and teachers, 
linistel and deacons; chapel interior, 
hapel exterior, choir, organist, and officials 
) ade He attended the morning 
service as in duty bound; he took short 
hand note f a discourse on Christian 
) t hich so ypressed him by its 
eadth of wok and its wise charity that 
decide to wait for the late train and 
‘ iin n ht 
He oa ed at 6.20, and, unnoticed by 
ther « e deacons, walked into an empty 
mmanded an unimpeded view 
4% the pulpit and sat down, occupying his 
mind for the remaining ten minutes by 
I Ntally re ewing his article and won 
derin why, when the congregation Was a 
one, the seat he was in should still 
re n untenanted 
iar m kn 
\t ive an upstanding and im 
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niece to rebe us Llence Downt 
collected hat, veTcoat, st < and ves ID 
a leisurely fashion, and moved down. 
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which was not in the least ay et 
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day, and as several Cowtanwick house- 
larger town in the after- 
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the paper began to cir- 
18) 
s particular Saturday large 
it the Cowtanwick 
. foreseeing hectic de- 
1 for be 
7.45; and the excitement 
the toot- 


went to the 


their Saturday’s shopping 


1¢ Dp piace 
sae Y 3 


in Cowtanwick about p.m. 


7 p.m on thi 


lers were being placed <« 


ysagents, who a 
| y} bundle to 


nd, telephone¢ a big 
irded on the 


at as over late 


as Gre s 
the regular evening papers. 

took the Saturday Clarion 
Cl ntained 
} 


li 


and 
con- 
to 


societ notes 


Vv 


weddings which she 


educated 


us Of § itt 
ved an 
k she 


woman 


Was entertaining a 


ty on the Saturday evening, 


by her, 


iained unread 
until aft 
unday, when Rachel, havine been 


niece, er break- 


her Sunday-school class 


Wellsted seated 


arm-chair to fill 


’ 


herself comfortably in 
ho 


favourite 
ot 


the 


before 


litera 


in ll 


el by perusal of het 
Sunday 
read Sun- 


Het fell 


Cowtanwick 


not approve 


but a Saturday one, on 


Was a dailferent matter, eyes 
pt 
a and she 


the page of 


ot 


tograp! 
scanned them = and 


is 
the 
‘lumns of print with in 
and approval, slightly te mpered with 

The photographs Were quite 
the article admirably 
Bible 


explained; a very 


Written, 
nization, classes, 
1, all most lucidly 
their 
ot 
round 


most 
it: but 


and 


excellent 
whoeve I 


told him 


have done with 


sO 


she most certainly 


ntormed when anything 


Probably 


most oth 


happening. 


| 
sponsible—a 


Then she passed on to the next column, 
nh “.\ correspondent sends 
OWing, and st Sat up 


udae nly bolt 
so VK iously that 


paper 
el tore; her breath came in gasps, her face 
What 
ot 


pre VIous 


she read 


the li 


mison, 


en acco ttle 


int 
the Sunday 
1 bidden of anv m: 
paragraph opened 


ty 


service, 
Nest room, othe 


sit 


rwis 
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Half-way way through 


I was neither verminous nor infe i witl 
smallpox; the seat held six, and the Lady 
Importance, though larg in mor tha 


moral would not have occupied n 
than two portions, so at first I failed to 
derstand the mn of this tl = 


And 


sense, 


reas 


ght on to the close it was equally 





uncomplimentary, 

Mrs. Wellsted sat and stared net 
positively bulging. There was 1 
hint in the villainous pa aph n . 
place or date; it m oht ha e €i nated 
any place of worship at any t n 
chance had placed it next the ( an\ 
chapel page—ol that Mrs WV sted ( 
sure, and a furlous conviction was growin 
upon her as to the authorship of both 
col tmns.,. 

The clock on the chimne te Ss 
half-past ten, and it was, she , a little 
slow; she would have to hut to be in 
time tot chapel. For a m nt she even 
debated with herself whe e should 
go, then bridled indignantl s i Six 
would permit herself to be so et by the 
impertinence of a newspay { It 
was the spirit of the age—n ( t for 
either legal right or established istom 
She had to go into Wooldon ne 1d 
unless Deacon Ellis could f er with 
a satisfactory explanation she ld call 
and see the Clarion editor It d prob 
ably do this young man good to be a 


checked. With which resolution she wended 
ponderot upstal } 
th } to lock it away that pe 


rubbish not be I 


her is 


way 


Clarion wi 1er 


nicious should 


and arrived at chapel just yn e stroke < 
eleven o’clock, hot and pantin nd 1 
ingly aware that small bitten-in smiles and 
furtive kicks at a next-door cighbour’s 
foot followed her down the aisl« Most 
the congregation had read the ¢ wm, anc 
most of the congregation kne in the 
seat behind Mrs. Wellsted’ 1 ) 
and attentive, the Clarion rey ( So 
of them also knew what had passed on 
steps outside a few minutes earlier 

Edward Downt, laughing at ] self 
a fool, had cycled out to Cowt n\ ‘ sten 
sibly to hear the chapel ministe1 
with an unacknowledged des 
more a pair of dark eyes that s | n 
gav, but were resentful, and a 
was meant to be humorot n F } 
was merely repressed and \ | tun 
favoured him; he met R | ‘ r 
from Sunday school as he ai ‘ P 
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gate, lifted a tentative hand towards his Mrs. Wellsted swept a card out of he 











cap, and was r¢ warded by a smile of recog case. ~ wav, ase, trustee of ( oOWwlanw! 
nition and defiant friendliness. A= small chapel, and that ] wish to see il 
block of people in the porch, getting rid of — article in Saturday’s pap l ere 
outer Wraps, ke pl them Lope ther on the steps where the voun iady can 
for nearly two minutes. They came into The hypnotized attendant open ; 
chapel side by side, still keeping up a soette of a dusty little room, de tec ith 
woce conversation; and Deacon Ellis, being county road map and a railway and m 
a man and a brother, and having also read — bus time-table and vanished into the edit 
the Clarion, showed Hlim into the seat be room, Mrs. We sted loll j det ine« 
hind Jler, thus completing Mrs. Wellsted’s at his heels 
annovance To Rachel, in the dust tray djoinit 
The lady attacked the deacon vigorously came firstly, through the all, the sour 
Iter the se ice Was over, W hy had she hee aunts bo in nti “ te 
not been informed of the coming of a Press interpolations in ; a ve ruthles 
representative to the chapel : It was her overborne ™ n ¥. th the a 
place as senior trustee to receive him. And kdward Downt, in ‘ f tl 
it that was the young man who had sat in) map, somebo n some unheard-of hi 
} seat, and she supposed it was (the seniot having committed a ce He pullec 
ceacon swallowed a chuckle), all the more at sight of her, look ng pice ( 
reason Why she should have been told. She “T sav, this is jolly, tindir el 
would have been most pleased to allow him this. How are you Were Waitin 
to sit there had she known who he was. see someone ?” 
Of course, a complete stranger could not be “Tm waitine f auntie R ( s 
expected to understand the custom of the eves suddenly fiashed fur Don't vou he 
chapel her in the next room int \ \ 
Deacon Ellis, as has been said, was a editor? I think she’s a tle set Ove 
man and a brother. tle was, moreover, a Clarion arti 
ibstantial rm merchant of recognized He bit in a grin. “It was quite a g 
position in the chapel and out of it, and he article, I thought, that one on the chap 
Was not von 1 ve best to anvbody, be “Which? : ‘ Rach ewdly 
the rustees ¢ enjoyed them both, but then | not aunt 
“Mrs. Wellsted,” he aid clearly, “To un She doesn't know I've ead them, by 
derstood trom you that it was simply be wav, and I’m n upposed to know wv 
cause the voune man was a stranger vou she’s come het o-da 
obiected to him; I did not know that the He grinned open this time She w 
fact that his visit was, in a sense, a publi get much change out of S ‘ He's 
one would have affected you, and it was, ing his innings now, I think. Listen.’ 
l think, a pity, if you will aliow me to sav Fhe duet in the next roo hang 
so, that OU INIpress¢ d upon him so clearly its characte. the n ( ass 
that it was the custom of the chapel to a somewhat dictatorial ascendancy, and th 
rebuilt ne ers were sounds « movement tow is the ¢ 
‘I he hady replied by der Manainy \\ th = The v re 7 in out, ‘ 1 Ra hel ] 
asperity i hk hel was going to stand gos riediv, 1] 1d n being he 
siping with Mrs. Ellis until dinner-time whe n he n { 
Inward he decided that her first resolve Downt d in nant ; bea 
\\ ric] the young man was insolent and shame.” he said hotl\ ] ere, dor 
pertinent; she had only lows red her dig vou ever come into \W don by yvourseit 
nity by hinting at an olive branch, and she Rachel listen ever sn 
vould take steps to have him plainly shown “Tre vot w in on | 1 alternoon 
h place fet h “ e met eC” i () Dy ! 
kleven o'clock next mornineg tound aunt “Right! 1 ite ul ell ot edhe 
and niece at the door of the Clarion oftice “Tea at Hi : <, mind 
perhaps one might more truthfully say Bye-by \r e had { nto th 
aun niece bein t littl t sunt except to save out 1 f t a 
a parcels), the lady of importance de had opened, and the duet ame 
nin t cr lie editor a ‘ 
nno it hell be abl to a you en \ ( . 
ma'‘at i, withe ut an appointment, na ec ot ‘ } nacn 





yous: 


mind 





molt 


“Po 
me tl — hel wa i 4 
had ot iL on her fect as ll ag | I 
seh e -widl eee” ol alvanic shock 
ie she gasped a | j 
k Bi 005 
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“My dear madam, I can't go against the 
rules of the paper. But, indeed, for what 
purpose can you require it? The paragraph 
yok my fancy as an amusing little skit, and 
is such I published it”—the great man’s 
vol was bland in the extreme—“but it 
mentioned neither person, place nor date, 
and because it happe ned to coincid a I 
ather from vou, with some disturbance at 
the chapel you attend, | cannot for the life 
ol me sé why you should take it as a pel 
sonal matter. Lo am sorry you have been 
mnoyed; but, frankly, I think the annoy- 
ance’ was uncalled-for. You are sure you 
tan find your way out? Then, it you don't 
mind, | won't come with vou; I am ex- 
tremely busy. Good morning.’ 

The door closed with firmness, and Mrs. 


Wellsted, fresh from the fray, stood before 


her hnicece, 

“T am ready, Rachel; more than ready. 
I hope ”—piously—“that I may never have 
vecasion to enter a newspaper oflice again, 
It is~terrible to think that the opinions of 


the illiterate 
he tormed by 


masses of this country should 


men so unscrupulous and lack 
ing in truthfulness. Who was the young 
man who came out of this room a minute 
since ; Her voice was sharp with sudden 


Rachel's submissive innocence 


suspicion 


was a trifle overdone. 

“T don’t know, auntie. Someone belong 
ing to the oftnce, | Ippose. He came in 
for a book or something and asked me if 
I was Waiting to see someone, so Il ex 
plained.” 

Rachel's mind stood back and = surveved 
her actions with amazement. The worm had 
turned, though with a sidewavs wriggle, in 
distinguishable as a forward movement | 
the onlooke but in that moment she knew 
definitely that it wes a forward movement, 
and that me what might, she intended to 
be at Hlutehi tea shop at four o'clock on 
Friday 

She “was there punctual to the 1 Inute, 
to fnd Edward Downt and a most sump 
tuous tea awaiting her. Conversation flowed 
over chocolate é hairs and cream buns 
Downt, a born home-lover, had lately lost 


his mother, and cespite his rising re pitation 
and the opportuniti for cial intercourse 
that his profession gave him, he was stary 
ing { intimat feminine companionship. 
Rache! foun 1 what he had never had since 
her childhood, ( Hanon a own 
ive She told 1 bits of he ninterest ne 
life stor | father who, at the ze 
of twenty twe hy till articled to a 


country solicitor, ha 


little nursery governess and been disowned 
by his family in consequence; of years 
careworn poverty; of her parents’ death, 
and her reception, at the age of twelve, int 
her aunt’s household, very much the p 
relation, who mly a gracious charity h 
saved from. the workhouse or the orphan 
chool; of the lonely vears of unrelie t 
“making hersel etul” which had join 
twelve and twenty-three. 

They sat over their tea, discussing pas 
present and future, till Rachel had to mal 
a wild dash for her train, and Downt 
turned to the office in a of be 
rapture, 

Arrived home, the young w g 
fatally easy is the downward path—inform 
Mrs. Wellsted of an impending course 
cookery lectures which she had seen adv 
tised outside the Wooldon Women’s Ins 
tute. Did her aunt think she might atten 
them? she would like to prove | 
pastry. 

Acquiescence follow d, with a tinge « 


d 


7 
I 


nari ied 


a Sat-upi n 


approval that Rachel should so wish to et 


large her capacity for usefulness, and t 
following Friday, and the Friday after tl 
and after that, and after that, ad infinit 
saw the girl journeying to Wooldon. Th 
cookery lectures were twelve in number, s 
before Christmas and six after They we 
succeeded by a vurse on dressmaking, 
which Rachel desired, and was gracious 
permitted, attendance She ave stl 
attention to the lectures; she really enjoy 
them: thor ch apart from that she was a 
ntious little soul, and would have | 
scruples about her ac yn money otl 
Wis But the weekly lecture w to 
by a weekly tea with Downt, and those me 
ings became the mainspring of her bein; 
There was a spice of terrotl ibout th 
Cowtanwick inhabitants often ca to W 
on for shopping, rounding off the aftet 
hy tea at Hutchins’; and she lived in are 
of being seen and reported to he unt. B 
no fear of detection would stop her once s 
had started hile a for Downt he w 
fathoms deep in love before the third t 
He was a voung man of fastid s taste, a 
fruit that huns pe for the picking had n 
charm for } - but Rachel's natural shynes 
the timidity and nervousness that were t 
result of vea ot repres mm, aren him irre 
‘ bly ar wld like to have shower 
presents upon } , but he \\ . 
rothing, even insisting o1 ending 
kenek Gar het .ten the wien in 
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her for that purpose. She could not have home I lost when moths died See "—hr 
a taken gifts home without detection; but, took her hands in his, cold still from shock 
err apart from that, she wanted, not a share in and nervous fright—“I thought I'd get a 
7 Downt’s material well-being, but his com special licence and we'd b arried when * 
“hy yanionship. She would dare call it by no come in for your last cla fortnight to-d 
int warmer name, and did not until the end and then if Savage has got anvone to take 
oa of February, when Downt appeared at thei on my job we'd go up in s and have 
_ weekly meeting with “news to tell” written a fortnight before I started work, to loo! 
han all over him. about together for a hous to make < 
se Generally they sat upstairs at a table by home. Tell me, Rachel, what is it to be 
_ the window. Rachel liked to Jook out at the Do vou are enough to co e, lov 
yusy street; but Hutchins’ had downstairs a He watched het still, murmuring 
eh series of small cubicles, like two settles “Galatea” under his breath The frozet 
facing each other, where tea-drinkers were whiteness was coming alive again, throb 
s ore screened from the gaze of the vulgar; bing, burning with young hot flame. He 
: and to-dav, “TDo vou mind if we take a had wondered sometimes what she we 
pew, Miss Wellsted ? I've thines l want to be like fully roused: now he knew 
ss : talk over with vou.” And he led the way “Oh!” she said, eripping her hands t 
xe toa cubicle, and sat down side by side with gether inside his till the kn kles shone 
: me er. Rachel noticed that there was a “Re white, “to live with vou, to lov u alwa 
ee served” card on the table and that he was with no one to come between vs: to have 1 
si looking excited. talk to me, and tell me things, and s] 
‘ “First thing I've got to teli you,” he said me how to live.” She bent her head to his 
after the tea was poured, “is that I'm going coat sleeve kissing it again and again witl 
to leave Wooldon.” odd little half sobs. Downt put his othe 
Hil He shot the words out like a bombshell, hand up and caucht her chin 
| * watching eagerly to see their effect. If she “Don’t waste that on a coat sleeve!” he 
} ared—and he | yped and prayed she did la If | ed unsteadily. “ Sweete t, look up 
rai then she would be sorry and quiet; 1 she me!” 
s simply interested and excited, then Silence, while they proved conclusi\ 
' he drew breath verv carefully and leant for that these closed-in seats were most con 
a, ard. Rachel had slowly whitened, stiffen venient things. Then 
ag ng her muscles as if to meet a physical “You think my arraneement will do?” 
a Wy and turning to him tragic old-young Downt asked. 
trict yes ina mask of pain, Rachel tapped the table th htfully, 1} 
ont ss hope i s a good thing for you,” she mind takine an earthward nev 
ected herself to say. Desperately she “T think I must tell aunt first,” she sa 
had told herse ¢® must not suspect 5 it would “If vou want me in a fort } e $39 
ther pe a poor return for his kindness to her, so passion flowed again I ( 
oe full and unatt tive, t let him see he had then or whenever you ] e. But I don’t 
i hurt her like this; and that much was true, want to start on my weddin ney feelin 
va nyway. before all other things on earth that I had in a wav left a lie behind mx 
“vl ’ she did 1 st earnestly desire his well being, Oh, I can't explain wh it | ean, 
: ‘When do you vo she jerked out, “and unde Reg 
7 here 2?” 1) nt did. and loved 1 = 
ire Downt ares closer, his eves leaming tho I She try T 1 
RB Lady Day t Cy ed, ind B ! ham me, he rumbled 
el lve got a thunderin ood job as sub “Nothing and no one \ hat,” sa 
was Scttor Savage e me ai first-rate train Rache with tl ddet f] 
te me, ane | Rs TOR than decent, keep and they sought th he s 
al m8 me-on here till something good turned again 
a Up; Its all been experience But now I've “And there's anothe } he en 
an landed this, and I'm due to ea Inat nth’s rather nhappily | ‘ n 
as ime d : , sab lia oe ie 
e the m2 Feprs ae “| ers to take \ with these things, Mr. Downt. . 
irre a. his voice was almost “My friends call me Te d Down 
eae ‘Fooning in Ss tenderness S; vu’ his hand on hers 
ccept some, dear. I want to make up to you tor “Teddy,” she repeated edient an 
sa al the fun ind gaiety and happiness you’ ices hatte tetuhied sha 4 ail 
vay issed. J want vou to make up to me for the _ the settle that time 
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“I’m very ignorant,” Rachel went on 
again; “but, you see, | had nothin t | 
of 4 own, not even enough to pa I 

ournine when wm father cdied, | mn 
even buy a new frock to be married in 
with a grieving sigh—‘“and she has kep T 
and done everyti ine lor me¢ all these veai 


I can't sav Tv 


| haven't; but 


been very happy with he 


still, I have that to thank het 


for, and the thing that worries me is this 
an she make any sort of claim on me, or 
on—on—n husband afterwards if I marn 


without her consent? Because she won't give 


her consent I'm sure of that. It's only to 
get straight with myst lf I mean to tell 
her ’’—she shivered a little in anticipation; 

would not be a pleasant interview—“and 
I don't want us to have any bother after 


} 


ards if L can ielp ig 

Downt reassured her; but she was still, he 
could see, a little worried, ind he hought 
of another solution. 

“Look here,” he said, “vou'll be comin 
in next week ain? Then I'll get Savage, 
our editor, to meet us here; he'll tell 
He knows a lot of law; he was going to be 
a solicitor before he went in for journalis 
I don't think your aunt has the smallest 

laim on you—sure she hasn't—but I'd like 
you to meet him, anyway. I was going to 
ask him and his wife to come to our wed 
ding: vou'd like some woman there.’ Lhe 
looked at his watch and beckoned to ; 
waitress, “'] e for your train, deat I’11 
come down to the station with y , and 
don't s anything to your aunt till after 
next week 


They went out together, contentedly un 


’ 


rest 1 and ce light d 


tWware ne imMmt¢ ( pall 
of eves had followed them, 

Mrs De mn Lllis had chosen that altel 
noon to shop in Wooldon, and bein; a 
gentle little pe nm who rejoiced great in 
her friene ( nd beine also penuinely 
fond of, and sorry for, Rachel, Wa 
pleased,” as she toid Mrs. Wellsted, meetin 
her in Cowtanwick High Street a few dav 
later, “to see that the dear girl had found 


friend of het n age; such a pleasant-lool 
ing, personable oung man te and ) 
ent ( r that it put a t Ws hi lak 
ing ideas int mv head Tr ly, lam elad 
the little lad ontinued, “for I have som 
times thought that Rachel must find us old 


les of the chapel r little dull There 


! h youn: n Cowtan k, and that 
not of a kind you would care for her to 1 
uw th 
cy 2 , , 
\\ n explain what you 


mean?” said Mrs. W l 2 
emphasis. 
Mrs. Flli = | 
tered 
“Oh, dear Mr \\ 1, 
have not said any Racl 
oh, I al afraid I | e been i l eet 
“Will you 1 rd eno 1 to tel 
when and where \ | seen n 
and with wl M Well 
would have done credit to a ci 
barrister. Mt edi pst 
“Tast week, iH I 
meekly, she 5 i 
man there, nd the ( 
friendly. Tle ‘ n I 
a last despairing efi to |e s 
ently ) I ao pe 
hard on het [ { 1 
you did n I 
L think the | 
Chape n 
allowed to ( \ n 
She turt ng M 
and ‘ 
i irauy ) 
So that ™ 2 
desire to {e n ‘ 
n the } se! | | 
niece b I url » 
ass intr e ul 
Probably 
mv, Ww VI { I 
Miecting hi ’ I . 
e of it! A 

llowever, I 

n the bud I 
the culprit s 

thorouchly s ( 

Nearin ig ; 
ackene ! N 

sure tha ew ( Ni 
that ning ( 

ould on sa \i | I 

istaken of 

Thing vO he ) h he 

I Lac Chay 

anc eans Racl wel 

ro Cow ! t 

Wooldon at S 

o bt if ‘ 

t Teadil ( 

Wooldon, the ndo { 

the ( a n te 

mil ntendec 

he ki 

she wo ! 

until He ) ‘ 1 

nto the tea é 


Which was how it came to pass that to a 


vay trio sitting down to tea in a little 


ubicle appeared a female 


} 


Jove, exudin: 


thunderbolts. 


u&So.” exclaimed the ‘what 
. 


I was 


apparition, 


told was true hardly be 


though I 


Rachel was on her feet as if a galvanic 





shock had struck het “Auntie!” she 
aspec 
‘Yes, ‘auntie,’ miss, the very last person 
uu wished to ee Oh, no doubt vou 
oh you were being very clever with 
our attendance at cookery and dressmaking 
ces 


‘I did attend them.” 
“And yout 


re useful to the woman 


pretence of makin 


who Sal V ¢ d 


1 
rom starvation.” 

“Don’t you think vou had better sit down 
uetly and have some tea: This trom 


Downt, as intere ted heads be gan to turn ul 


ion from other table 
‘I do not. Rachel, put on your gloves 
with me at once.” 


na com 


‘T think you had better 


know,” Downt put 


n swiftly, “that Rachel and I are going to 


Mrs. Wellsted passed him over with 








\ «at 
contemptuous snort. “Rachel, do as you are 
1,” she commanded. 
Rachel lo *ked round des} alringtly To 
« her poor little love-story dragged out 
into the light, not even of dav of s, in 
.-shop; to have her first romance begin 
this vulgar unpleasantness, it was very 
Tl habit ol obedien e was strong 
her Knees shook undet her; she wonde;res 
she had ever been able to dream ot 
hance She reached mee] for hex loves 
1 caught the eyes of the two men, Downt 
ious and pitying, fixed on het 


NaAvVaAGe 


cal and amused, on her aunt. 
Sh tray 


raightened herself 


, tense an 


aeter 


ned on more “T will come with voi 
I , 1 you wish, aunt,” she said q netly. “1 

nt want to make a disturbance in a publ 

e; but you must clearly understan 
[ am goin to marry Mr. Down 
Friday.” 

“And you will clearly understand that vo 
vill do nothing of the sort. Married in 
leed ! I teed vi u, clothe vou, e 

e you a | e for eleven vears, when \ 
id not t} lest shadow of a cl Ol 
e¢, and most people would have ti 
it into the v ld t in \ r livin ( 
u could L kee ou in tJuxurv and i 
te i 
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“A-hem! ” 


from Downt. 


“And the return I get is that you lie and 


aecet 
carry 
nex 

} 
about, 


scTrapt 


hande« 


vant than a « 


vhat I m 


Lake 


I 


on 


} 


a 


1 


n with a man whom yo 


acquaintance in a thoroughl 


ne in order to get out alone and 
inded con 
l know nothing 
nd with whom you must have 
vy unde1 
vay, more like a disreputable set 
ecently-brought-up girl. It’s 
ght have expr 


, 
1 
ted, 1 suppose. 


’ 


i 
mother, like daughter; vou have evi 


dently inherited the tastes and habits of het 


“Ti 


herce ly. 


Ve 


1 


my mother out of it,” said Rache 


“But you will not exhibit them in my 





“She certainly won’t.’ Downt planted 
his feet eight of compact muscle in 
front of the trembling girl and insisted on 
bein heard ‘You can bank on that 
You've had a mighty lot say, now vou 
can listen for a change; do you heat You 

Ik a lot about what e done for 
Rachel TH clothes haven st vou a fo 
tune vith an expressive look at th 
shabby litt firure nor her education 
thirty bob a term at tne W ooldon 
Secondary, and that only till she was fil 
cen: ind as tor giving her a home tol 
( en vears, vou know darned well if vou 
hadnt had her you’d have had to keey 
anotl servant or a help ar pay them a 
aecen yage, R< hel Would r been a 
10 sight better off if she sone out 
n the world, you slave-driving, screw 
mongering old harridan. And as for how 
Rachel came to know me, we got acquainte: 
vecause you happened to be a mannerless 
old snob 

tlold vour tong eS. ¥ n man! The 

lady of the chapel grew s ent Rachel 
was cryin “T suppose you think I sh: 
ive in present Rachel] ith a settle 


ind 
apab 

to pn 
| 

t , 

te ( 

i} 1} 
| 

ab 


need not reckon on dead 





you 
et a penny p e ot my money 


mens shoes, 


] 


e, come, nterpolated 
! persuasive S e, th 
ie tt T ne Importance 
’ lady, it sit dow? 
s matters quietly y l find the 
{t acyustment; and we dont wan 
‘ tree entertainment f Wooldon 
ke n¢ itin he aned necks 
( ested smuies a { surroun lings 
no a picy pat raph for the 
r its rival 
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Wi Ilsted’s voice 


‘Don’t you remember our previous meet 
ing, dear lady We had a little discussion 
} riends, and I’m sure 
that we shall do so now. Come, a cup of 
ollec 


seated and pro 


indled at the re 

scif to be 
ded with tea. Downt leant back with a 
h of relief; everything would be all right 


e. Rachel watched the 


breathlessly, her tears drying on het 
eeks 
Now, my dear madam, we will talk over 


s little affair of our young friends here. 


° assure you, 15S q lite 
xthy match even for your nicce, 

t much bette: to acce 
amicable spirit. You see, 
ve poor newspaper men have to be a ways 


Downt here 
rather a pe n of importance » | must 


and 


news 
news, 


nt of his weddine: an 


ire you will agree with me that a ni 
iendly affair with the bride’s aunt present, 
ind everything prettily arranged, would 
ake at ble pa ph than, let 
Ss say, tl meetit this ernoon and it 
1ECr ( el of a hole-and-cornet a 

- 

In ot} ) : ntic looked as if s} 
ad | I Gre powder 


you n I nto consent 
n 
Oh , mr «id vy! Ir no I 
re n , and between a 
n T l I ft \ rid, e are, 
ty So niu } ter 
: , 
| reported of in ( 
n | hoo nad it ld be fit 
n I ! n T to 1] \ LIT ( ini Tor vo IT 
niece } Dy, ble i! ’ If vou 
ere 1 her a cl lor, ne hun 
dred ’ n let her nd 
fay a! ny hat 
ne Cat t in n 
more 
edit 
\r } 1 
} , 
- ‘ If en I 
t { ! I ‘ 
UIT t ‘ 
t | ' ; 
‘ ¢ 
ii n n ed 


of the bald, una¢ 
follow 


M 


woul 


1 


dared 


some 


day’ 


it. 


\ 
\ 


f ,~ 
PlM« 


hi 


on 


reli 


( 


La 


( 


for 


Rac hel she 


have 


own 





l 


’ 


outl 


but this 


cy 


up the tale wv 


oi Now, I 


rer 
that we 
** The br 
l char 
ha 
S raTe’s he 
id o n t 
“ unex! ‘ 
' ae 
I} f 
t t 
Down } 
kina 
\ ‘ 
“yy 
1 T “ t 
\1 \\ 
nt 


I 
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These candid confessisns reach me from an 


IPP 
sy A Ministers Wile 


Australian manse. They 
show that ministerial life does not differ greatly the worid over. 
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It l ness ol th ins iN oO exXin | ( I 
elp | 1 beings in every phase ) er 1 S v 
and nothing can be as inte! of their elders | I 
a an beings with thet 5 ol One el ‘ 
n three most enthralling periods vel Cl 
fe nister is essentiait to the vast ‘ ) ‘ 
itv of people. He must be at th the p < 
nil usually nece hill r , H . 
din would dream con ] 
10 es to the rave W I I 
ly } Ch h In 1] ‘ { 
eR nister 1 ely n 
erne 14 wel I n 
| | ( tron n \\ 1 
n em 
shen aie 
I I re 1 ¢ 
n e firs 
ir the 
( ‘ n 
esel does not 
| = a \ 
he w I 
u I even 
n 
Durin * 
‘ ‘ 
n ‘ 
e fe ll 
n the *** Now that is what I call a 
baby !°" 
to 
n 
} \ 
! { ‘ 4 
I i 
! 7 
A al 4 
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those thal 0 i with some 
better than they werc, but 
dedly be much worse Tle 


is n his it, wa 
aid n t tha there Was 
What exegetes call “variorum 
tl tate ! | st 
pitiful ’ itures of humanit 
break an side leart to 
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sie I he 


bride 


little 
trustingly 


poor 
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ff our Australian battleships. her. Even the “Wavybacks” of caricature 
meet with some disaster, his were fashionably dressed in comparison with 
be as astounded as she wa this poor little bush-sprit ho lived on a 
1 on her first suspi if Saw i In the dee} =t depths f ery 
1 be the first to s rl heavily timbered count Her home-made 
Didn't I tell vou How could lothing defied description he thre 
born on a Frida and the nered shaw! nearly touched her feet, an 
well?” was fastened near her waist in front witl 
les to single out interesting in tsize safety-pin. Her | 1 been ) 
tine weddings, the task seems provised trom a faded pink linen bag, and 
has it was wreathed with fadin ea ey 








Some are olf _ han: letters Line.” tl Fea , 
I \\ n . ( re I dden an unwusua I t} ¢ n 
nience and me f nec In death yliterated 1 é nderneath 
any incidents con | eme test of 1 ( hen 
cre nies s } I if I | i¢ ] 1 T 
( who ul to 1 ( into | bridegroom's face ’ We hy 
ts her second wedding, to a oving, fa nd be 
d that it sl ld not take \ Her ib \ not I he 
tel ft an | Phe \ so she é } ( 
the manse n \ i ne but | } faintest 
evel n ( ‘ t } th, 
I train } wan to I \ } ] 
She v ( 1} 1 p eT _ . } 
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‘ , ’ ‘ Cay ride | . ‘ 
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( el I Vs I T 
| | eedin we foul ( ver th 
I e Was in 
en to n 
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{ Vo cit ( 
ninte ads and 
S} rt the [ F 
I n ne to : Then he threw aside 
the rope and kissed her 
pdpncens loudly = 
When | ldly - 
I ha n 
‘ neF ; 
I ! xed \\ Cl ‘ 
n n 1 P \\ } < 
ntton in ( nt ( H 
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business 


( 


rT 


is a game they might be ashamed 


, 1f only they knew it.” However, he 


would think it over, and see if he could call 


went somewhere 


married without him? 
] 





( 


despondency 


] 


her 


o the minister 


c 


eC 


rhe 


The wedding was fixed for two o'clock that 


{ternoon, but hours passed by, and about 


ve o'clock a very tearful little girl came 
Her bride- 


she only knew he 


for sympathy. 
room had d sappeared 
on horseback in a mighty 
mpel! and please, was it possible to be 
She did so Want to 
married before she went back home! 

We made her take some refreshment, and 
1 her in as gentle terms as possible that 


1] 


Was a very difficult, if not impossible 


for anyone who was not a reigning 


or queen to be married without the 


ctual presence of the other partner to the 


remony; and so she settled down to deep 
until the sound of clattering 
ofs outside made her spring up buoyantly, 
ice; ‘low, hands clasped delighted 
| 





osom 


! Here he te she ried is 


ag 
she ished toward the door “He’ come, 
and we can be married, after all!” 

\ worn-out horseman came 1n_ hurried! 
and flu a ptlece of dirty paper on tl dy 
table. 

“There!” hi ud, with unplumbed scorn 
in his v ‘I hope your precious Gov'mint 
Will be satisfied no and will learn better'n 
to poke its nose into business what don't 

neern “¢ It st me ; fifty mile 
ride, that , and IT don't than ‘ fo 
it, don’t I, on bloke’s weddin : 

The poor te mw had been nable to 
nember the maiden name of hi 1 ther 
and without t I his bride about it, he 
had. stolen on horseback, twenty-five 

iles in e interior, through some of the 
roughest 1 ntain coumry one could hone 
for, to |} nts’ | e. \fte ecurin 

} ! n pensable info tion 

( need horses and ' ‘ 

Ther the old wi er ¢ 
! n t winte who, hen re 

‘ prever 1 the 

‘ le n the ¢ f t ec 
ain ( 

eN : ' he , nstrated Ye 


ne ‘ thir | n weit re 
' 
t! \ t one 
| | 
‘ in ( ‘ t 

} } , ‘ ' —— 

i } ’ 

{ ‘ a ent p rhe I r 


‘You'll kno 
you’ve made 
me 


piece of rope 


Each end was 


new-made wife 


] 


Knot 


ing on 
teously asked 
She refused 
until at 


] 
asperity whet! 


] + 
to make a too 


tives and the 
aside the } 
loudly. 
“There, s 
he turned 
leep to-n 
voing to | 
other end it 
were vcoine 


now it” 


+] ' 
c¢ it 
TY F 
t] oh | 
aera 
In o1 
nd co 


thew hai 
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+} het , 
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he , 
) ve T 
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‘ te 
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by honouring Them in their youth and 
strength? What right have I to rob them 


of the consoiations they are entitled to for 


the sake of a charity case?” 

‘\ charity case!” cried the rich man, 
highly indignant. “What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“T mean a charity case. If all the people 
were like you, where would the Christian 

nistry be? Even clergymen must be fed 
and housed, and to do that costs the same 
ioney as it costs the publican and the sin- 
ner, for tradespeople are like the dew of 
heaven, they descend upon the just and 
1e unjust with their bills. If we had to 
vork otherwise for our living—as I should 


ery much like to do!—where would we 
get the time to christen you, marry you, or 
ry you, whenever you call out for such 
attentions? To my mind, it is a low-down, 
espicable thing to let your neighbours pay 
a clergyman to be kept on the premises 
so that you can have his services in the odd 
loments you can't do without him! I'd 
he utterly ashamed to be a pauper in the 
kingdom of God.” 
Such unusual logic astounded the old 
yusiness man, who had prided himself al! 
is life upon his rectitude and glorious in- 
lependence. To think that he was de- 
pendent upon the church people for any 


} 


spiritual assistance he might need bit right 

to his self-esteem, and he thought deeply 
and sadly for a few moments. Then he 
] 


Ske 


oy bd 4 4 
Youll promise to bury me when I die, 


von't vou?” 

“Indeed I shall not!” came the un- 
mpromising answer. “Why should I? 

My time belongs to my parishioners, and 

vho knows what one of them might require 

ot me at the hour that it is convenient fot 

the undertaker to come and put you undet 
ground ?” 

“But,” stammered the unfortunate man, 
ou'd never have me tossed into the earth 
ke a dog?” 

“W hat odds?” came the immediate an 

‘wer in a perfectly unperturbed tone of 

“si “If you can live without religion, 

Why should you object to being buried 
thout it?” 

~ Oh, but that would be simply horrible! 

What on earth would people think?” And 





ne 


victim of ecclesiastical scorn shud 
dered, 
Horrible or not,” 


came the relentless 
teply, “that’s 


what you are going to get 
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if I am vicar of this parish when you pass 
out.” 


The man urged vigorously that his en 


feeblement would not allow h to attend 
Divine service now, so what was he to do: 
He expressed contrition that he had not 
thought of the matter in that light earlie1 
in life, and then he made a hesitating offer 
to help in paying for the upkeep of thc 






church by sending an annual cheque for thi 
rest of his life. With this sorry compromis 
the vicar had to be content; but in telling 
us the story he said he was satisfied that 
he had made the man think more seriousl 
about religion than he could possibly have 
done in any other way. He had made him 
feel that he was wanting to “sneak” into 


heaven, and for a man of his temperamen 


the thought was galling. <A day or two 
afterwards the church treasurer received the 
promised cheque, and a note accompanied 
it asking humbly that the conor might br 
regarded as a church adherent. 


Within three weeks the man died unex 
pectedly—and the vicar and his curate wer 
both many a mile away at a Church con 
gress. My husband had to bury the latest 


adherent to his friend’s church 

When the two friends met again the vicat 
thanked the minister for the friendly action, 
but my husband said gravely 

“Indeed, it was not a friendly action! 
It was a service bought and paid for. My 
secretary will be writing to your treasure: 
for that cheque.” 

For an instant the astounded vicar looke: 


at him, too incredulous to believe his ears 
Then he laughed—and the laugh that bi 
longs to that clergyman’s familv is r 
nowned throughout Australia. When thei 
came to argue the point, the icar admitte 
that, on the surface of things, it looked 

if the money really should pass from tl 
coffers of one church to the othe : but wh 
had made the bargain? 

This point made it such a knotty legal 
problem that a member of our family whi 
followed the law was called upon to give 
his opinion. He stated that any judge in 
the land would award the cheque to my 
husband in payment for work and labo 
done, on production of the agreement. He 
was told that there was no written agre 
ment. It would be necessar\ then, he said, 
to produce in the law courts both parties 
to the verbal agreement. 

We are still looking for a judge who be 
lieves in spiritualism. 
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D. R. DICKINSON DECLINES! litt 


Mr. DD. R. Dickinson has informed u - ' m ; am 
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quarters ot London youn ind ¢ ‘ rit n , 
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There's nothing much out of the way “That girl is a perfect treasure. We hav 
his morning, sir,” he said. “But I do want got D. R. D. fairly set!” 
) speak to you about this persistent care- Philippa replaced the letter, which wa 
ssness at the post office. Morning after signed “Frank,” in its envelope. But he: 
ning we are getting letters for other brain had begun to buzz and whirl. 
x-renters missorted imto our private bag. “D. R. D.” That could be only one per- 
here were four to-day, and, of course, they son—he who was known by those initials 
e got opened. Incidentally, there is one throughout the sporting Midlands which 
g them which may interest you. It were so proud of him, famed as he was fot 
nfirms, rather, what we have for some that fast inswinging bowling of his, and 
thought about a certain person being — dashing batting, and wonderful panther-lik 
er rocky .. . I mean that letter for springs which enabled him to reach 
Godfrey Higson, whose firm 
the his principal competitor te 
tim he speaker P ssed the 
I r the contents of one 
he missorted covers. 
sii: ; lippa saw her chiet glance 
u ugh it and look exceed 
ins eee 
m i “It seems very much as if 
2 e dirty work were going 
” n!” she heard him say sig 
sts uy, “But, eood tellow 
dah as the victim is, | can’t very 
=" show him this or speak 


about it... it isn’t as 


rt banked here . . . then 
- ght well stretch a point 
ay lo so. Miss Stronach, 
AE. prepare a letter ol 
ve plaint to the © postal 
ae authorities and also one of 


and explanation to 





Ma of the four addressees.’ 
lippa tool the en = 
= es and went b k to the 
a adjoin Betore be 
ming her ordinary day's 

: s, she de to send 
we ne | “delivered enve Opes 

: Lhe propel recipients 
re get them at the hands 
a one of the bank messen 
at he > With a tthe delay as 
att : le. Made curious by het 
of } Is words, she need at 
ia ntent hi Vel Is 
we ealt witl When she 
a e to the third one. sh 

en t i DEAR Gopi REY (it ran), 

od! V Hainworth to-night on 

ch Vav to the station Miss 
| for ; \ na Worked = the orack 

| I } “ 

n {rol ua BO a copy which 
te . Maimworth vaye me, You 

in = ' have it at my place ** Picking up the photograph, Philippa sat looking 

‘vening. at Denzil as he had been five years ago ™ p. 1012 
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apparently unreachable and to bring off — tant, she 
amazing one-handed slip-catches. Now—to1 long and 
I cnik ‘ ivs seemed to hear ot ¢ ery Then 
thing going on underneath in Birmingham pulse wl 
Denzil Richard Dickinson was in trouble, to be resi 
and his business (like that of her late father, took a 
on large contractor) was on the path enveloy 
tow. , while someone in his some 
own em] rent was obviously selling him A 
and betri n him. Well, she was 1 ldly propped 
, but 1 Was no flair ol hers, anyhow. Phillipa, 
DD. R. D., of his own volition, had passed Denzil a 
) of he ite lon igo. the ( 
she mpleted the formal letters of full leng 
and took them into her chief for his han 
| ignature and returned to despatch them teeth, 
( isdelivered ones, Suddenly she the ‘ 
nd again, in obedience to an Th 
h ng impulse, she re-read that mys self 
e marked “Personal” which long 
\ ldressed to the Godfrey Higson who _ pride 
\ nead Ob a firm which were great rivals winced 
of Dickinsons and which had recently been sutfered 
exceptionally fortunate in securing contracts so uUChely 
for big municipal buildings. battle 
Finally, for no particular reason she could — times 
think of—except again just impulse—she It wa 
took ypy and put it into her bag. was he 
Lunch-time came. At Fletcher's famous downhi 
po} ar restaurant the refusal of the great one 
Warw shire cricketer to go to Australia know at 
vas the one topic of conversation, and the had ove 
eal editions of the evening papers rioted Fer a 
with expressions of regret. stron 
Cherchez la femme,’ also, were words tempt 
which ere be ing whispered everywhere: looke 


nd Tris Arberry was perhaps the best-hated frank 
woman in the Midlands at this traci Then. 
1 ent But though Iris was selfish to Philipr 
tI re and certain to constrict and narrow ] : 


the life of any man whom she had power Cricket 


er, Philippa guessed that this girl was She ] 
not in the main responsible, but that things upon 
Denzil from a business aspect were plavet 


S} eturned to the bank. All the after from | 


noon she found herself thinking about him, immer 
not ‘ ertaim satistact n that the and 
* , 
} h had come to her father and forget 
} to } fol 

= ! ‘ eT ] rhe Cl Ist) 1 ‘ 
\ he reved out ite! Droits } } 


I I ne I mn 4 | ol en 
1 in her ¢ partmen S | ht oft \\ 
| t nnet She thouch  Desbaw ce 
ndere n the lanes | ' n ht ” 
el } } uit it herware niensely, doy } 
n she ent uy Irs to her 1 nd o1 
And there, t night hot an leep reluc She } 





MKINg At first this knowledge fairly staggered 
But presently she found calmness in 
what she was going to 


certaints I 
} and at last she sought 
rth at In the morning there a long special 
Star the 
Denzil’s re- 


n the uv ningham upon 
Mls disa lvantage whi h 

team and on the 
adequately repla 
Her purpose 
About 


s} e resolutely and went into the 


ny ; . hin 


trengthened. three 


allow me to go 


f an hour or so? 


out 


cs 9 
Ssiness for nal 
Within 


put 


Nn Was granted readily. 

she 
she was out in Cor 
after that 
Dickin 


tor on 


nutes—five possibly, 
minutes 
front of Denzil 
she hesitated, think 
and ol 


nk tf her should the 


what Denzil 
letter by 
nocent interpre 


have 


nd to have 


any 


orced 


made 


not in other 
honour 
proudly and 


nt , { +} ] »] 
Ip to al OOTKEC] 


d 
Bovds Bank,” she said 
on ! 


ter PI ’ 


mediately !” 
ypa and the m; n she 


ed to were standing 
she had de 
and had 
tin b ty reatly; and he, too, had 
and tal 
ed 


He | ked Wworrted, anxious 


for 


onality 


most 


| the old gatety 


SeeCT 


yesterday. W 
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“DEAR GODFREY,—I 
night on my way to the 


saw Hainworth 
station. Miss W. 


to- 


worked the oracle and has got a copy—whi 





1 COP} 
Hainworth gave me. You shall have 
this evening. 
girl is a perfect treasure 


D. R. 0. 





have got fairly set!” 

Denzil Dickinson stood a space starin: 
straight ahead of him. Then, as thoue] 
this cruel blow had put fresh fight into him, 
his keen, quick eyes flashed at Phili | 
and his voice rang eager as of old. 

“Where did you get this thing?” he « 
manded. 

“Tt was missorted !’ 

“ Missorted ?’ 

“Yes. The original hich was addressex 
to Godfrey Higson, of Higson and C 
ontractors—was in the Boyds Bank pri ‘ 
letter bag, misplaced there by the po 
and it got opened by the chief accountant, 
and—-I am secretary to the inagcer—| 
that rough copy of it before sendir t 
on to the addressee with i CuUCEr Of €xX 
planation.” 

“On the manager’s instructions ! 

‘No. On my own initiative 

‘Really! But that was n ‘ t v kin 
of you. What made you do 

“T don’t quite kno Yo S 
an i \nd | used to kr ] 
ago, Was afraid someon S t 
ing 

Philipy ended rathe reat] DD 
Dickinson stood starine at he \ fl 
settled on her cheek. She turned 
it off, and the gesture—addi the 
of neck and head and _ profil he 
needed chord in his memory tl] 
red beneath its tan. 

“B-but you're Philippa St ! 
stammered, 

She nodded, herself reddening, 
watched Denzil STOW peony) [ I he 
him take a swift Strice torw | I 
him erip her hand. 

You're brick!” he 
enthusiastically Do t 
means You have en 
something which had be I t | ‘ 
ultimately plete \ 
you do me another fa ra 

“What is 

I wan » sit fc 
minute. \ll you need di e 
silent or t ra 
athrmative unless I ta Cl 
telpiece, in which case please re n 


t »f 
ne gative. 
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iow 
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| 
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tri 
lins 
l 
i 
Spoken, 
( tar 
} 
puest \ 
eaved to 
\, \l 
‘Is th 
( 
I 
, 
ha) | ‘ ( 
SI n 
an | 
} | 


the presence of ni 
lanced at hi ‘ who nodded 
l ar von to ask vou certain 
I understand that you are en 
trave cron ed Hainws h! 
Dickinson . 
in eason why uu should have 
a habit of ¢ In him COple 
ile IK ) iunicipal and 
n gasped and almost fainted 
ed hh rselt, howeve and looked 
‘ nterrogator and at Philippa 
t ear evil, bi rather weak 
and it was easy to decide tha 
n e pa n the hands 
} nh 
want to, he said muserably . 
put M Tlain th made me 
he wouldn marry me if I 
\n ‘ how ‘ d Cl it my 
\ 
1 were out—eenet it luncl 
ut But ho | 
‘ n "ty tee 
tt 1 got tmpressions with 
( when the keys were on 
ere t of the roor I 
Charli Mr. Hainworth 
Its been n m tor several 
ns two or three yea if n 
( \ nder Il I nave ) ol 
if ( Nn Vite cle 


Phi Ippa, as the name 


this woman 


ippa nodded, « ning what was com 

Denz mut his tinger on the bell 
here \ en nterval Paen the 
ene nada Ww n I al il even 
nt entered, MaATLIV. are ea, intelli 
sing, far from wanting in personal 
a ! it with rather a loose mouth and 
eal in \ on she saw Philippa 
and woked ery. genuinel 

! ca 

. n! het ( plove ordered 
he woman obeyed, glancing with des 
n isness at the stranger, Phen 
1 to assume an air of complete in 
ence, bu he tone ue thrice le ] tale 
< of th ultv !) began to moisten dry 
Mi Walton,” began Denzil coldly, and 
me who holds the trumps and has the 


Was 
Denzil’s 
Miss W. of the 


In ae 
better 
P} 
li 
ton 
been s 
hanae 
aerin 
[h 
les mn 
og 
pre 
The 
ater, 


p 
1) 
} 
re. 
le 
+} 
ie 


cl 
bari 
pan 
all 
She 
iy 
at IT 


Wen 
in PA 
, 
\ 
1 
| 


is the letter from the 


** Where 


| 
| 


*manded 


di 


she 


- Secretary )° 


M.C.C 
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misfortunes I went straight to her and told 
her that I loved you and wanted to marry 
and she was violently 
to ott 
ver-persuaded 


you imniediately 


and she threatened cut 


and 


antagonistic, 


oO 


when one 


ny allowance, 


Was 


ve in het is so 


to young 
tl one’s own heart enough, 
} 


lippa, and one lets oneself be easil 


ne doesn't 


1” 


Wst 


1 Vy in 


fluenced by relations—and then they sent me 
tbroad, and when I got back you had moved 
| lost cht ot 


Sif 
re the “Su 


> 
? 


m irmingham and | you 


a 
Philippa, as she heard him, was conscious 
ot of thankfulness and that all 


her old tenderness for him had returned to het 


a great wave 


a tenderness so great that she felt as though 
she 


that there was nothing on earth she would 


were in the grip of unseen forces, and 


not do, or sacrifice, to help him. 


Then, terribly embarrassed, to change the 
ubject she said this: 
‘You're not going to Australia!” 


\las! no. How can 1? How could I 
ssibly leave my business in such circum 
stance My foremen are splendid. Sut 


ith my secretary selling me. 
“Haven't highly 


Ww hom 


you. some trained and 


promisin man you can trust 


young 
bsolutely and who knows all about estimat 

ing 
“Ves, 


class potentially, with 


( alled 


genius 


Keyte 
for 


there's boy first 


figures 


a 
al 
and 


ind intelligent 


al 


quant.ties 
But he couldn't control a big 
hasn't the 
hall have 
] 


amazing ly 


le. busi 


I 


c administrative experi 


l You 


al 


to stav here. St 


cy, 
“Yes, there is.” 
“Who?” 
oper 

“Your” 
“Ves wl 


th utely nobody.” 


not ? 
that 


the 


I’m pretty efficient as an 
if the chief 
manage! Sovds tell 


ere near accurate, and they seem 


ti what 


at 


inistr . Is, 


ntant and 


} 


! nvwi 


| thei 


1 


ack opinions by leaving me a 


V had 


business, 


bility 


the 


on ve a tremen 


and for five 


life 


into 


n my whole to my job 


tt 


yt later, using the 


ground from which 


» enter some al works in a directing 


managerial capacity. Now, Denzil, 


t land 


and 


te 


vec 


and 
i 
thi 

The 


1 


needs you 


to help 


charge 


land. 
ith 


vou bons 


here ) young Keyte you 


’ 


will d 


hor 


( h inevee 
k 


so 


think 


< oO 


Up 


cole ‘ 


and bucked tremen 


j 


dously by having done so much to get back 
you will find that we have pulled 
for and you. may 


give up cricket altogether and settle down 


the ashes 


things round you, then 


to making money 


Philippa’s low voice rang truly and 
he ended on a note of splendid 


deeply, and s 


earnestness, having spoken from the heart 


and from the heart’s generous fullness, 
hardly conscious of the hard, long task ¢ 
which she was so ready to commit herself. 
As for Denzil he stood quit lent, lost in 
mixed wonder and admiration, amazed be 
yond power of expression at the new lif 


and hope she had put into him 
Then, almost immediately, Philippa spok 


again, 


“Where is the letter from the M.C.C. se 
retary ?” she demanded. 

“The one inviting me to go to Aus 
tralia : 

“Ves, of course, Denzil!” 

He opened a drawer and rduced 
His companion pointed to the receiver. 

“Whom am I to ask for he que 
tioned 

“Lord's Cricket Ground This ! 


Denzil obeyed without demi 





stood there, waiting to get throug 
scribbled 


f words 


don, Philippa a few on 
slip of paper and put her finger on 
bell. 

“You'd better send this off edi 
in case there’s any hitch about getting tl 
trunk call!” she said admonishing|ly 

He glanced at the words she had writt 
This was how the pregnant sentence rea 

“Am able to go to Australia after a 
DICKINSON 

\ clerk entered and took the teleeri 
Then a pause followed. The two remain 
looking at each other in dead silence 
suddenly Denzil flashed a question to h 
the great emotion which was now al! 
overmastering him. 

“Vou realize what you are doing?” h 
asked breathlessly. 

“Perfectly !” Philippa made swift answ 

“You're giving up an absolute certaint) 

“TI know that.” 

‘For a dark and difficult adventure 

“No. For two other absolute certaint 

‘What?” 

‘Yes, of cour The one is that you at 
going to bowl out the best batsmen in \ 
tralia and help to win the Test Matches 
and the other is that while vou are aWe) 

the daughter of a contract born 
bred among estimates and quantities 
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late 


that 


tna 


ittel 
read 
al 


oral 
OTa 


ained 


ty 


e 


» hide 


] 


yim st 


going to endeavour to rebuild your busi- 
ness so that you will be saved all future 
nxiety.” 

Philippa ended proudly, happily, confi 
dently. At that moment a call came, pre- 
sumably the trunk call of Lord’s Cricket 
Ground. 

But Denzil did not pick up the receiver 
immediately. 

“When | come home!” she heard him re 
peat slowly. “And when I do, are you 
soing to continue with us?” 

“That entirely depends,” she answered. 

“Depends on what?” 

“On whether or not you are satisfied and 

nt me 

Aeain Denzil stood looking at her. Then 

seemed a iI something had flamed in 
him—surely the Phanix of a grea 
affection rising from the ashes of 
incertain first love—for he took 


mature 


a bov’s 


a couple 


TO A HARD FACT 





of swift steps forward and crushed her to 
him passionately. 
“T won’t go to Australia unless I go as 


an engaged man!” he cried almost fiercely. 


“Want you? I’ve always wanted you. I've 
never been the same man since I lost sight 
of you. Are you going to marry me, Phil 


darling?” 

Philippa half freed herself to answer him. 
And the gay and joyous girl he had once 
and to find new-old 
expression in her happy, 

‘IT suppose, as you'll only go to Australia 
as an engaged man, I shall have to accept 
,» Denzil darling. But 
just make haste and answer that trunk call 
quickly, or maybe you'll lose me because 
someone else has been invited to replace 
you... and if such a catastrophe were to 


jilted seemed reborn 
laughing sentence. 


you out of patriotism 


happen my excuse for saying ‘Yes’ would 
be quite gone!” 





Toa 
Hard Fact 


By 


Fay 
Inchfawn 


First time | glimpsed you, in dismay 


| turned my anguished eyes away. 


Rede eming feature you had none, 


Extenuating thought 


You were uncomely 


And who could hold 


not one ! 


through and through 


brief for you ? 


And then, by some queer chanc e, ] heard 


A rumour, and a whispered word 


Ot your contemporary 


kin > 


Of how your forbears looked at sin ; 


And of the dark environment 


In which from birth your days were spent. 


Till knowing much 


To you a heart that 


With tender pity 


(not all) I turned 
inly burned 


wondering 


Not that you walk, an alien thing: 


Nor that you seem 


2 
sut that you are not 


blot—a curse: 


even worse | 
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Cramming Our Girls 


Is the Strain of School Life Too Great ? 
By Margaret Hazell 


IS, Ruth's getting on very wel! at “T do wish they w l 
iol,” said her mother to me the’ to do.” I tho 
other day; “she’s going in for didn’t look as fr e used do, 
Matriculation at the end of the year, and I thought of othe s | 
she had a very good report last term. She's found the 


president of the Debating Society, which 


seems to be rather an honour, and she’s A Stiff Tes 


in the First Eleven for hockey this year. Now, what t ve 
Then I expect she told you, when she wrot: daughters We 
at Christmas, that she passed her harmony and keep t 
exam., and she was chosen to be one of the or cighteen ‘ 
prefects, t O] ves, she seem to ed 
doing very we ud vet, you know, I wish ther | 
here weren puite » many th ngs |! h es «de 
» do. 1 never seem e anvthing of he » earn | 
luring Ti eck, f she stavs at s iv that 
much f extra things, and when she me exami 
back there ire¢ 1 the mom n ind ti n 
p ctis () ( ( | { eX ct he | 
to do | in th | use, | dont t nk | 
that’s fa when a girl's at sch 7 ) x 
would | i help if she could darn he n \ 
stock s and sew on he own itton schoo I i 
However, 1e concluded with a sigh, “T London Matt ition. 
sup} s alwavs the w vn vd but i I (, 
I do wish tl wouldn't giv hem m Cert | 
to do <uth ets very ed metimes, mus pa 
but ITs¢ I mustn’t sa Ww | the lan ( 
h n } { 
C ¢ nN I | 
No Time to Relax merits ; 
| tie R 1 me in | 1 have ill < 
liked her t vi ypped and talked { List 
while I hie quite the most a ( and both 1 
school | | kn ut t Wa i} ( 1X VC T 
o'clock ed a ch \ su S 
enea Sixth Form play, on ( there e, ¢ 
. ‘ it tH ind le tina ire tf ed 
’ 1 ) fon Phere n | " le t } 
1 ¢ n it rhe na | n nel ] 
sf ( ere t ( 1a Ith wt alwa | 
tal I me nd | ld re \ ever 
e to a ’ bit w -n won , vork 
k a | ne the Ashton | t I 
even n ( 1 } nd Id lind { lden n 
| = a match 
So aw: he went the study, and I ‘ What about Cther Interests ? 
n" { le that evenin \s | Vent \nd 
hon | ver mv friend t 


e 
IOS 





CRAMMING OUR GIRLS 


Ion, paint- Matche are t] 
ments which 7 { 


re€ \ Sf } tices, ror 
} ( lik l he \ C1! x here is the 
<¢ss, and m ti S l er n; t 1 of rij 
to them Dan ; { xcitemer nd 
music or clocution | n S yuNdin é ntest, a of 
vely short time, but danc- Vhich tovethe ( fterwards tired 
the whole of Saturday it and onl 
d ter! 


1s 
Ione that even One is 
put demon mpted to paranhra | 1 tae and 
n hours of pre ation Le homew t h ( 
ese ire Independent ] fe vens fal] 
ouraged 1er¢ no ne, 
a girl to learn none oj Must Play Games 
ts, but very often the \ ¢ lo not take Sj s t 
hey take up means that t Ss orders prevent sor 1d a mult 
mportan ire ( ment Bu nless 
hoo sists tl ( n plead one of thes VO excuses, a 
helped, and not ] I \ loes not 7 n S 
ittention t ¢ Ww ird me ) N it course 
ts¢ pr \ le te sts rT man : 1 1 v1i S 
n “% stance ind s I nt to play 
[Oo much I tire . l 
] leers I } 
n Vil 


oO } enin l 1 ( ed 
ns h 1 n | f ( 
le me t ( t ] s 
n nes I ( S Ss mav 
es 4 é f Y t n ( Qh, 
vome ] een ‘ Roe oil 
to the ( , n ae 
={ >, T i? Ve to te¢ iT 
1 value nd Guarded from Responsibility 
» take t ! Bovs ] » f I t en ) 
n do er nd n tl mal ! n 
heir ar I t | irtr 
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stren Vy exe 1 initiative 1) <1 a <a 
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THE QUIVER 


mothers they have no idea how to set about 


managing their own lives. Let us, there- 





fore, imitate boys’ schools, and give our 
rirls a share in looking after themselves.” 


It is not easy, however, to carry out a 


; 
nil 
~LANKCS, 


caching reform without some m 


and in avoiding one pitfall we often fa 


f 


emanh¢ ipation Ol 
diffi 


the people 


into anothe1 America’s 


the negroes was attended with many 
from the nature of 
and 
and 


unconditional 


culties arising 


who were being set free, though our 
; 


schoolgirls were not 
full and 


the y 


slaves, have not 


been given liberty, 


in some cases have been put into 


positions of responsibility without enough 


previous training, 


The change from a state of 


} 


even though that 


pupillage to 


one of authority, authority 


is not great, ought to be made gradually; 


to advance by a 


of things 


leap is to overset the 


balance 


An Important Distinction 
Many schoo 


have been cautious in 


have seen th 
bringing about the 


)} 
ii 


reforms, but in almost a 


cases the lave 
lost sight of an important factor, that boys 
and girls react differently to the wn 
of conditions \ prefect in a bovs’ school 
takes his duty seriously during tl day. 


but when it is over he slips out of his 


mantle of responsibility | next time 
Unless circumstances are exceptional, he 
will not worry ut his job en he is no 


longer at it. 


But a girl carries he troubles with he 
continu; The is perhaps ] 
ing th 1 an un ige, i}] 100ls 
do now and then e youncer B are 

heeky nd d ] lient Che { ct thinks 
about ( ? | ‘ to en ( I n 
What ro} ( » have lone when in 
made a face at he What should ed 
t morrow if O] ve |e es it es out 

in Hlow she to ) t | ivwa 
ndden times? ject ‘ into 
her | ! rk, form 1 bacl nd t 
her waking thoughts, and reappe: n he 
dreams Little wonder that she n 
cu ] new Lit \ 
he ns to tite nd to k ed 


What shall We Do? 
What, then, ec owe | We em t 


be involved in a The 


demands that a girl should reach a certain 
level of intellectual 


easiest way of showing that 


attainment, and the 


she h iS 


reached 


it is the pl rduction of some recognized 
certificate School work, therefore, is 


organized expressly ) examina- 
tions, the number of candidates sent in 
the work 
more 
she has less 
tends to live 
Over- 


leaves its mark on the 


force up the standard, each year 


becomes more difficult and makes 
demands on the pupil so that 
time for other pursuits and 
for school and her lessons alone, 
strain follows, and 
quality of her work so that in many cases 
she fails to obtain the all-important quali 
fication. The school’s attempts to develop 


her physically and socially have helped in 











this disastrous res 

This is a pt em t \ 1 there is no 
answer at present. Games and the social 
activities of scl fe seem in me cases 
to have assumed n ¢ m ice, but 
vhateve ve m think a them it is 
ear that 5 t yssible » il tl 
amount of homework e | it sch 
to any great exten Phe ses them 
lves are b nd a t upis 
yn the exam ) | star Is have 
been raised ¢ nd, ind the must scre¢ 
ip thei pills’ wo tine ¢ ibed leve 
No one can iy W eS a € lt 
school ylame th ers 3 f nive 
ties blame the e of m e f 
flooding them with candidates, and mode 
life says not unre nably, “ \ shou 
we not require ) fa dard’s 
being reached We do t 
should 1 ve h: it » | 
put Uy 

Time \ \ { s | \ 
man 

ts sol ’ And so Ruth ‘ 
bh be ) € I me\ l 

lebatin t I Wel 
dep! re f $ I 
her ~? ’ ew oO : 

( at ¢ ire 

A { i s i 

th 

links, t 

ea Se ) 

lutv to the \ 

enjovs ll t 

erm to the ] 


This is a highly important subject, and I shall « elcome correspondence upon it from parents 


teachers —and the girls themselves 
for the best letter cn the subject 


I st all be pleased to 
Address The Editor, THI 


a cheque for Three Guineas 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 


send 


L:.C.4, before September 28. 
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Feeding the Family 


Pigs ! 


HERE was one species of domestic 

beast that I used to say I would nevei 

have on a farm of my own, and that 
was—the PIG. The pig, I considered, was 
an impossible animal. Ugly, shapeless, 
dirty, and altogether monstrous! A thing 
‘evoid of intelligence and incapable oft 
iNspiring affection. Also, it had no function 
in life but to be slaughtered and eaten—a 
fact that from the beginning was enough to 
daunt one whose regard for her beasts was 
not entirely restricted to their money- 
making qualities. 


Pigs—and Pigs 

But there are, I soon discovered, both 
pigs and pigs. The modern, hygienic, 
grazing pig is of an altogether different 
status from those whose acquaintance I first 
made—unfortunate prisoners confined from 
the hour of their birth to that of their execu 
tion in a dark, evil-smelling sty, cleaned 
out once a month, or less. Housed in such 
lized 
luman to develop intelligence, health o1 
lecency? <A pig, however, healthily and 
naturally kept, is more companionable and 
intelligent and 


a manner, would one expect even a civil 


a far cleaner animal than a 
cow, the houses of those who are free to run 
in and out as they like being sweet and 
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A Vindication 
By Olive Hockin 


fresh as any hayloft. I think, really, I 
would hardly have minded sleeping in 
Hydrangea’s myself. 

Hydrangea, it should be explained, was a 
tately sow of vast proportions and even 
vaster pedigree. She is registered in the 
herd book of the Large Black Pig Society, 
and the names of her ancestors may be seen 
Winning prizes at any agricultural show. 
Very conscious she was, too, of this inherited 
celebrity, as one might see by the lordly way 
she took possession of the farm on her first 
arrival. Did any impertinent fence bar her 
path, it had but to be walked through, and 


lo! it was no more. Was any gate shut or 


locked, she needed only to insert her nose 
beneath, lift it off the hinge—and promptly 


it was open! Much too lordly was she, of 


course, to shut it behind her, any poor sort 
of human creature might do that. And if 
cows and calves were in consequence dis 
persed from field to field, what mattered 
that to her ladyship? That was the begin- 
ning of hammer-and-nail campaign which 
pever ceased so long as Hydrangea and I 


re in possession of the farm 

Whatever food happened to be going was 
hers, of course, by right of precedence, and 
it was only by verv close attention to the 


doors that we kept her from the house. She 
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A Happy Family indeed ! 


] 


liked a nice soit lall to sleep in. too, it 
especially when a family was du \t such VOIC 
times nothing was safe: doormats, ats 

dish« loths ianein 
commandeered for the making of le 

and one pouring night in the middle of hay Sur : I Cl 


harvest the rick-sheet itself, which was come 


coverme the half-built | ck, wa red . % 1) We 
by the acquisitive n ther, dragged along to cattere 
her den and woven neatly into her nest, 


leaving my precious hay ex} 1 to the al fr 


elements 


Life was certainly not lacking in interest read 

during Hvdrangea’s cien here wa Wa 

always the twice-vearly excitement 1 new t vtt 

family, and perhaps nothin n the farm hip t 1 abov 

more fascinating than a lively litt ttle hi 

black pigs when first they come out revel kt 

in the gres mit low , tun ne, my) ene ( 

ing and am] ng about like mad 

puppies tra t { little , \\ 
\ll jerks and springs are little p In ould 

inquisitive fi on the will come re the \ 

round, then if o1 loops to touch t 

with a i | I | 


won? Nobod cares! the \V) 
thing, and away go the rest, veutre herve, til it fF < 


round and 


1 n ’ | ( 
finding a sheltered sunny corner, tl ktotl : ood 
calls them up with purri flop I | t me | 
over on her side and yields her milk to the fetching her own familiar feeding pall 
prodding, struggling, kicking babes, who This had a magic effect, I t 
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and squealing in manner quite undignified, 
she made het trundling behind the 


ucket and meal. After which the festivity 


exit, 
resumed its interrupted course. 

There are things that 
have to be done on a farm, and one that I 
could never contemplate with equanimity 


many distresstul 


was the Pigs are rooters;: 


ina state of Nature they gain much of thei 


inging or pigs. 


food by erubbing for roots in the earth, and 

the neat and rapid way they will turn up 

the turf of one’s best meadow, converting it 

into a ploughed field, is astonishing. To 
heck this passion for digging on their own 
is necessary to clip little rings into their 
ses. 

How our souls did squirm at the thought 
that job ourselves! My aide-de 
stalwart “land 
vetween us we ran the house and 


f tacklin 


camp at that time was a 





m without any male labour whatever, 


all jobs, pleasant and unpleasant, had to 
ve tackled alike Necessity, in fact, is often 
the mother of capacity, and it is surpris 


impossible 


aeeds 


Good Specimens— 


fi irful \ ‘ 
recabteies : | and Clean 
s0mng too leep nd 
I 
ne t nat me rings tha \V¢ a 


hut themselves up ¢ 


Noses, Moreover, lth 

) days e nearly all the rings had come 

1] } ] 

» SO they had t o through it all ove 
Lain ] te n Littl Pivw le ! 
this t ne, Cv" ead © | 
; | Wy 
! undertook and held. the ttle 





; gling, squeali 
deth—with 


reatures while Eliza 


great determination and an al 


®t tolerating no scntimental squeamishness 
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PIGS! 


whatever—clipped in the rings deftly and 


firmly, and the deed was done. 

But that is only one of the many trying 
experiences that a pig endures before it 
le who are vegt 
little realize that 
the life of an animal is often more of a 
tragedy than its death. They refuse to eat 
mutton, but are quite satisfied to we 
woollen clothing, regardless of the misery 
of tail-cutting, 
paring and that a sheep must 
throughout its life. The few 
moments at the butcher’s, 


reaches one’s table. Peop 


tarians for humane reasons 


S 


castrating, dipping, tor 
shearing 
endure 
unconscious of its 
fate, can hardly be the worst in 
lite. Moreover, they all 


in animal’s 
must die. Is it 
better for them to be turned out—as they 
e by the Hindoos who may not take life 


t 


o die of starvation, disease, and old age 


rather than be slaughtered humanely when 








thei comes? If we were to cease to 
kill, what, again, shall be done with the 
males? There is no way of ensuring the 
birth of only heifer calves or hens among 











er 

tie <« Lowl = the ¢ » be ovel 
run with fierce bulls, cocks boars fighting 
nd ki ing ¢ ch other with n ic 
hems Ves ¢ anyone else 

In it¢ n © eve creature who 
fails t me up to the normal standard of 
TL n vit ‘ etl ) onit 
wea Vv Im to me Prova ( t of p 
So the idard maintained, and am 
wild animals disease Is unknown Beasts yt 
prey, in fact, are Nature’s Ministry ot 


4 
a 
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Health, certainly a far more ethcient set Chuck-a <-uk-ul cf? Gy 
vice than our civilized department that goes mother Buff O . tluftir out 
by that name. ‘To kill and live on th flesh petticoats like 2 ne 
ot other species 15 so necessary a part of the off, vou re Ke . i! vy m 
economy of Nature that it is only, I am you; vou n 
inclined to believe, those who live isolated Be off th nute ! 
in the artificial conditions of towns who can, And flutt ! , Y fren 
apart from reasons ot health or personal righteous | d n f 01 
distaste, hold principles against the killing the unfortunat 
of animals tor meat. It is better, surely, to is forced to ‘ t. nomi! islyv 1 
try to secure for the beasts we de pend on in by a hen 1 ) t ( n | 
sO Many Ways as tolerable and hapoy a life babes But t mot . too. 
as may be rather than shut our eyes to the see, and imr my n 
fact that die they must in the end. are th I ts ot ow fluff 
And in spite of all they do enjoy life! only two days t 1 the « 
Hydrangea, shaking off her clamouring she had ed, quiet nt ness, 
rrogeny, heaves herseif up and wand t e ] cel \ t icket 
back to the yard to see if there may vet b heard, and fi 
some appetizing scraps about overlooked in if it 
her last foray. round an 
Here a surprise greets her! Who is th But alas! 
long-legged, staggery creature with the full of 
smcke-blue eve \ calf, born but yveste 
day, and to-day exploring it new and ey 
interesting world, Hydrangea and family I 
must needs inquire into this, and they le it, p 
gather round questioningly. What passes: Phe 
How one longs to know what animals really disappe 
sav. That they speak is obvious, also that Hydranes ( 
they have some code of manners. ‘The new yut Oo 
comer’s credentials seem to be in order, for It 
Hydrangea 1 satisfied, and passe on her mur ¢ 1 
way, leaving the calf full of curiositv,§ ; t 
sniffing here, there and everywhere, exam the 1 t 
ing the gate, the rails, the he lee inded t \ I I ¢ 
Pre ently a cat strolls in, and the call it re | 
back—all four legs spread wide in astonish ke 
ment. Pussy also comes up to sniff, recog out con I 
nizing a new inhabitant in her world. Then thei 
having exchanged greetings, again with Co., an 
mutual satisfaction, Red-legs careers away, | ‘ ‘ \\ 
hoppity-skiy ind the ird, vanishing little ) 
finally into the byre, where patient mummy little b 
is beine milked ‘ 
The cat resumes her walk with pre them at ! out t ! 
occupt ia “ for na few davs’ time 1e \t a 
too will follow the s s ta n, and 
wil be ] I ( ried In ha \ n het id 
kitten weak ‘ hele Little l il t ( t f 
as he Iple as humans of like a e. ota | 
Meanwhile Hvydraneea j in trouble! But 
While n ! round, purring and eruntine t} 
into ve mer, he ha nV: led the pre 
inct f a large Buff Orpington, sca no plosl 1 dev 
the chic! every direction , 
« RSS SS >») 





Jen Culliton’s Hands 


The story of a woman who thought she wasn’t wanted 


By Nelia Gardner White 


HEY were big and brown and rough, 
Jen Culliton’s hands. There was a 
dark roughened place along the right 
forehnyer, which stood for many vegetables 
pared, and the clean finger nails were 
cracked in two o1 three places. The wed- 


wide and bright yellow, was a 


ling 1 
little tight on the flesh below the big, bony 


ng, 
knuckle. On the back of one hand a vein 
stood out in knotted ugliness. 

They sound ugly, but somehow they were 
not. The 


surely as did her blue and white striped 


belonged to Jen Culliton as 


vingham dresses and her great knot. of 
Scotch-sandy hair. She was a big woman, 
Jen—broad of shoulder, long limbed, wide- 
faced straight backed. She walked with a 
kind of mannish stride; folks could tell it 
from afar. Her eyes were clear grey, and 
u had a notion that she saw a great deal 
ore than she told about. Her voice was 
g, too; but hearty and cheertul always. 

Jen had never taken much note of het 
hands. She had always been too busy doing 
things with them. There had been times, 
when she was a young girl, when she had 


ried over | 


er awkwardness, for she had 


Ways been too big too big for her « lothes, 


too big for her seat in school, too big for 
er age. But she was one of eleven, and 
er sensitiveness didn’t have time for de 
elopr lent She found out sooner than some 
that worry doesn’t make you slim or grace 
ful or popular. There was so much to do 
home that when she was left out of a 
party she couldn't brood over it, not with 
ten younger. As a matter of fact, she wasn’t 
elt out much. She was so sure and strong 
and steady and cheerful that folks depended 
n her. 

She had always wanted to be a trained 
nurse, and she would have been a wonder, 
0; but Stev 


; Culliton, who'd lived with 
is mother for a long time, found himself 
entirely alone and somewhat helpless, and 


asked Jen to marry him. He was not very 
romantic about it, but he was manifestly 
sincere, and Jen took him. The truth Was, 
she knew that she wasn't fashioned fot 


1685 


romance like her sister Rose, and she felt 
that she was getting almost more than het 
share when she got Steve. 

She always had a feeling, though it did 
not come from any insinuations of Steve's, 
that he had done her a favour by marrying 
her; she was so plain and unornamental. 
Steve had 


a big farm, and he managed it alone except 


She tried to make it up to him 





for occasional help from the neighbours. 
He spoke of a hired man when Jen came, 
but she said she’d help with the milking and 
othet odd jobs. 

Steve had much common sense, but Jen 
was really always the man of the house. 
She took over the finances and the care of 
the dairy and chickens. It didn’t tire het 
much, for she was so big and strong. Jen 
went out in the fields with Steve every sum 
mer and helped to get the hay and wheat 
in. She wore overalls and a big straw hat, 
and looked more at ease in them than in 
dresses. They raised two thousand bushels 
ot potatoes one veal and the crop Was so 


plentiful everywhere that they couldn't hire 


anyone even to draw the tubers away. They 
buried them in great pit n the ground 
and they rotted there. Jen had helped to 
plant and dig them, and she felt the loss a 
great deal. But Steve was downright dis 
couraged, so she couldn't show her feelings 
much. She laughed those potatoes into a 
joke and eventually Steve aughed too. 
Soon after that Philip was born 


“He had to come to hel 
potatoes!” Jen said. He was a surprisingly 


little baby, Philip, when you considered Jen 

and Steve. Steve was a big man himself 

Perhaps Jen’s strength had gone too much 
ps . § y 


to the caring for and harvesting of that 
potato crop Jen found time fo1 Philip be- 
sides the milking and threshing and baking 
and fussing with baby chickens and calves. 
She couldn't get used to him, he was so 
tiny and so little trouble. 


The heavy voice that brought St 
wl 





to dinner grew incredibly soft 
talked or sang to the baby, and ker hands 


that knew the feeling of the plough handles 
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and the haft of the lifted and com- 
forted with unbelievable gentleness and ten 
She was a little shy of him; he 


seemed too beautiful to belong to her. 


axe, 
derness. 


Margaret came when Philip was two. Jen 


fitted her in, too. Margaret was ten days 
old when Steve fell and twisted his arm. 
Jen got up and took charge of things. 
Steve leaned on her as though he were 
Philip’s age. Jen was very well, so she 
carried the burden. She understood Mar- 


garet better than Philip, for Margaret was 
much like had 
and quick-tempered and firm 
for her rights. Philip was a dreamer, even 
in babyhood. Jen often said that she didn't 
see how she happened to have such a child, 


some of her younger sisters 


been, pretty 


but there were sometimes moments when 
their likeness was almost uncanny. 
Then came the cruel snow-bound winter 


when Steve had pneumonia and the doctor 
didn’t arrive till Steve was right at death's 
Jen hadn't for eight nights, 
and her cheerfulness had come to be put off 


door. slept 


and on like a mask for the children and 
Steve. But the children had their meals 
and were reasonably happy, and she was 
with Steve when he needed her. She got 


the next-door neighbour to do the milking; 
but the night after Steve died the snow was 
-0 bad that the neighbour couldn’t come, and 
she did the milking herself. Afterwards, in 
the first days of being alone, her strength 
seemed gone out of her. She felt as though 
wall in the rest of the 
world and no comfort or help could pass it. 
But there the 
demands upon her. 
threads and went on. 


a shut her from 


were children 


She 


making their 
picked up the 

Jen ran the farm alone now. 
of the did herself, though she 
had help when she could afford it. She 
seemed even bigger, more sure and hearty 
than ever. She had to be. 


\ great deal 


work she 


After that first 
bleak pull, she put aside the longing for 
Steve’s dependency upon her and _ for his 


silent self, as far as was possible, and lived 
for the children. She began to have 


v tewer 
failures, 


there were some quite worth-while 
The children were at school and 


SUCCESSCSs, 


they needed many things They never 
doubted Jen’s ability to procure those things 
for them, and, if the things did not 
materialize, they were made sure, by Jen’s 
sureness, that they hadn't been needed 
Sometimes Marvearet rebelled a little. 


Philip wa 
and 


the dreamer, a little too patie nt, 
sometimes 


Jen wondered—especially as 
she grew older—why, when she understood 


him so little, she 
than to Margaret. 

Philip and Margaret both went away to 
school. e 


should feel nearer to him 


Philip had always been building 
he to be an architect. Jen 
was glad, somehow, that he had not chosen 
farming. 


things; studied 


She clung to the farm herself, 


made a good living out of it. Folks some 
times laughed when they saw her coming 


with her mannish stride down the road, but 
in spite of the laughter there was no one 


who did not respect het She was unalter- 


ably square in all her dealings, and there 
wasn’t a man about who didn’t like to do 
business with her She felt a certain just 


pride in her success, and did not feel it too 
keenly when Philip and Margaret married, 


within a month of each other, and moved 
away. Margaret married a dealer in motor- 
cars, and many of the things that had 
meant luxuries to her became commonplaces. 


Philip married a little girl who was study 


ing art. Jen, in a stiff, unbecoming silk 
dress, saw them married Margaret’s hus- 
band she understood—a shrewd, hustling 
business man. But she was shy with Philip’s 
wife, as she’d always been shy with him 
A little bit of a thing, too, Phil's wife. 


Margaret’s husband took a liking to Jen 


He wanted her to come and live with ther 

but Jen knew better than that, even it 
Margaret had seconded the invitation. Mar 
garet’s ways weren't hers; they never would 


be. 


there 


Besides, 
didn’t 


there was the wheat to get in 


secm to be any good place 






where she could stop and wind up her affairs 
on the farm 

It was not till after the first few years 
of widow hood h id rvone by that Ten be gan 
to give way She would never be real 
idle, but there was money enough for hel 
now, no real need to slave (And Margaret 
nagged her into getting a man to run tl 
place on shares, said it didn’t look mght 
for her, at her age, to go out into the fields 
like any common day labourer 

Letting-go did to Jen what it has to man 
another. It brought discontent and a senst 
of failure and a consciousne of personal 
faults and frailties and age 

For the first time in year she was acute 
aware of herself. She began to look at her- 
self with the eves of her ne ighbours and 
children, \ brusque, busy, mewhat un 
vainly woman, without any of the sn I] 
vraces and cha of femininity. A woman 
people laughed at and treat d lke a man. 
Children far av and vlad to be away 


Nothing rea 
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Mar- 
ould 

in; 
lace 
fairs 


rears 
egan 
eally 
he Ip 
raret 
1 the 
right 
fields 


man\ 
senst 
sonal 
utel\ 
t her- 
; and 
if un 
small 
“oman 
man. 
away 


She, who had always 
refused to worry, began 
to worry about her feel- 
She couldn’t un- 


ings. 

derstand why she felt 
so good-for-nothing and 
worn out, when she'd 
always met each day 


with such eagerness for 
its tasks. She tried to 
sleep late1 mornings, but 
she could not do it after 
such a long established 
habit of rising at five. 
She began to have little 
ailments — backache, a 
lificulty in 
when she 

stairs, an 
headache. 

husband's old invitation 
to live with them began 





breathing 
the 
occasional 


climbed 


Margaret's 


to pull temptingly, but 
she still had sense 
enough to know that 


she mustn’t yield to it. 
Margaret was too fussy 
about her house, she 
was the kind who didn't 
like children and prob- 


} 
ad 


vy wouldn't ever have 
any. She played bridge 
nearly every afternoon. 
Jen knew that eventu 
ally it would get on her 
herves, 


The winter dragged. 
it was a snow-bound 
winter. Jen thought of 


Steve more than usual, 
and hugged her pre 
lous few moments of 
romance to her in a 
sentimental way unlike 
her. She bor rowed 


oh 
what books she could and read a great deal 


It Was rather slow work, for she had always 
deen too busy 


with life itself to spend much 
time reading. 


She liked it a little, though 


only occasionally, when a line about some 


‘ing very tamiliar, such as the smell of the 


sw-turaed earth or the glory of the wild 
Cherry tree in Mav, came to 
} 


she 


her eves, did 
Teally have a deep feeling of pleasure 
im reading. Philip sent her a 
once on her birthday. 


little 
= “Songs of a Farm 
and,” little homely, everyday verses, and 


those j ' r 
lose It somehow comforted and calmed het 
to read. 


book 
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e, Weta, 


**She wore overalls and a big straw hat, and looked more at 


ease in them than in dresses ""—-p. 1025 

\s it came near her titty-te birthday 
her discontent and restlessn became in 
tense. She was conscious trom morning to 
night that she was ugly, old, and unwanted 
Even the oversight of the spring sowing 
didn’t seem to satisty. There had always 
been a pleasant feeline of anticipation tor 
the planting and a warmth of tisfaction 
when it was done 

“Don't know what Um doing it for, year 
atter vear,) she said to herse “ Nobody to 
work for onlv mvselt. Think Ill get a 
little cotta lown in the village and s¢ 


this old pla e!?’ 


1O2 
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She didn't sell it She ke the soft dirt, plan 
She dete ned to have a rea 1 new stea n evenil\ ut | ind was Nn; 
dress ) vest, one with style to it Miss ti Th) f : ‘ pity 
Prescott in the illage cle { It \ th - : 
blue tatl ta and it cost the }| t I X ¢ en We ed k i gs ( v life 
eggs ik evel ard of Perl p> Mat nobor Cs nol t work for r 
garet would ask her for a sprin isit ands LI se | e, t's what I'll ¢ 
she’d want something decent to weat Bu sell it an ett le n € a respecta 
when she got it home and tried it on before old 1 lve » long enough. | 
the lon irror in the old ( ton spare on » a n I 
rool she flushed with shame at het It to-« | ( I d see the j 
frivolous desires In the firs place the he said s ( She f 
lress hadr been made to suit the dignified up mn fin rebe n, nt even finis 
bigness ot Jen. But Jen tl ht that it was this 1 rf ‘ | b sick 
oO that she was too old and coarse to weat it ! 
i Her hands hung below the three-quarte1 She 1 n he k s ess. 
length sleeves, big and brown and awkwatd. respect t the town pinion of the ju 
Ile sandy hai st id up rotesquel\ above Once she } hed f the 1 
he irlish rufth t the ie tatfeta neck mal There n ethin t 
She took oft he dress witl n , Numi dren t ne I | t< et} 
ited jerks and put it av because tl t Wi 
Don't know what | wanted to waste 1 is tha h M; et anvwa c 
money ft dont a ) » anvwhere this \ in l e, even 
er, e sald, ritate t her extrava iren nt ! ec I it! 
nce \ny Id k ood et d 
cl h f nothet vea or two! She ¢ er reoret 
She went in opped a fe slabs of ‘ ‘ S ( } 
od to let tt he teeling she woke eal \l sunshine S 
wn 1 at her hands when she was ‘ 1} iked to 1 
hrough. eu I 
\\ I cant I n n t e!” she rs 
iddressed the C] , 
B vt want “nothit else She rac \J 
yntin to f sol hin ontinu t é it 
] e « | what 
On het rthda mornin she t p at \\ | she 
e. : al she that bothe a P 1 ‘ 
‘ hye back that she'd hac » Often t I 
ute , P ph’s | 
() n-out horse! ar he e be I hast 
ft in tl Phen ust te te eC, \\ en! , en t 
( } n re ) k hes Onin adress 
I a | ) n, e said Going to i | C ’ 
nt es to-da ynton the she vet! bi ! ( vn 
M e | fit to play bridge at one of f ’ 
M ( t , but reckon | n still We I ¢ I 
plant pot ‘ ’ ace et ( e ¢ 
She nt « n t ‘ ind broke n I ed to! 
ft two branche t | She ed ome la ‘ erself 
t ‘ male f th pian We | ‘ the ] 
She t th-ste pt n her sandy He'd vs | Felt as 
r and hed al i tle t] when I aske t betore 
‘ she pulle ' hat ¢ n tight n ( t ee anyol 
er it nd ent t he north field, the B ( now wh 
wi ‘ n put into potatoes nt t nt I day, It 
this \ ioni le was over 
Hee n | | ( ne f these 1 ‘ 
mitan MM ( .) ys telling abou 4 Ve a | e 
‘ hat é r little g 





over it 
oice 
le gi 


“Might as well get it tixed up if he’s will 
ing to buy.” 
The judge looked at her curiously, but he 
| phoned tol Eph. 
“Well, now, that’s 


too bad! Eph went 


But if 


home about half an hour ago. you 
want to leave a message I'll see Eph when 
he comes in in the 

He'd be 


morning. 
clad to move before 


| he summer’s work 
vets under way. 
Sure you want to 
eive up the place, 
Jen? Going withene 


ff the children?” 
“No. You ought 


to know that two 
vomenfolks like 
Marg’ret and me 


uldn’'t keep house- ty 
gether. And | 
wouldn't ask of a 


laughter -in-law 


what I wouldn't of a 





laughter !” 

The judge laughed 
head. 
Independent” as 
ver, Jen! Wish the 


vn had a 


ind shook his 





iew men 





th backbones as 
tas vours! 

J n got up to go, 
“Well, you see Eph 
ind tell him I'll see 
um be‘ore the week’s 
1 won't make 
the terms so’s he 
an't Carry ‘ 
Everything’s in good 


He 


horses 


fape, 


not, 


Vants, 


just as he 
Good - bye, 
John.” 
She went out as abruptly as she’d come 
With no known reason, she was sud 
lenly in a panic of haste to get home. She 
id a queer though 

Jen Culliton would not have 
parted With the farm so abruptly. Yet she 


It Was deed wert 


as she were 


meone else. 


as final as though the 
in Eph’s hands. 

t A cool breeze sprang up from 
it 


the south. 
ta 

felt good against her hot face, 
lered why her hands 


She was certainly old: 


She won 
the reins. 
it was time she gave 


shook on 


JEN CULLITON’S HANDS 





She noticed that the lilac was showing 
purple. She remembered when she and 
Steve had set it out. That had been one 
of her moments of romance. 

There were two letters in the box and 


two packages up on the porch. 


She put the 
horse up and sat down on the front steps, 








“ The judge looked at her curiously, ee Ss 
but he phoned for Eph” ; 


of het silk dress She looked 


regardless 








at the letters a minute, but put them aside. 
Margaret's package first. Three summet 
nightgowns, plain and substantial Jen put 
them back into the box, folded neatly into 
their original creases. She felt a shame at 
her uneratefulness but, somehow she 
hadn’t wanted nightgowns. Philip’s pack 
age was flat and square, bigger than his 
usual gifts. It was of wood, carefully put 
together, and there was excelsior within, At 
last she came to it. 


A picture! At 


first, as she |] 
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she thought it queer and plain, Just a 
woman, a big, homely woman in a_ blue 
dress like calico, he siceves p hed up on 
her ari 5. her har pulled back with old 
fashioned plainness. In her arms was a 
baby, curly-haired and he autitul, The 


woman's big hand showed as 


ainst the child's 


dress, worn and big and ugly. Ugly—that 
was fen’s first thought ot the picture \nd 
then she mv it Wasnt It was beautitul 
There was. s hinge about the woman’s 
eves ind te ! - ibou rhe tired baby. 
Jen looked at it a long tin She did not 
put it aside like the nightdresses Presently, 
with it still on her knee, she reached tor 
Philip’s letter It was longer thar al 
‘DEAREST MoOTHER,—T1 bet the orchard’s 
all in blossom to-day, isn't it I thought | 
could get a vhilf of it as I at down te 
Write. Is the Hac out vets We have two 


pots ot dattodils in blossom. 
“T’ve 
Daphne and |, 


! 
) 


Wi 


COULG Sule 


been | esick late thought 


ly 


wouldn’t quite 


that we be with 


you for thi virthday, but we 


manage We were going to surprise yo 
But the way things have turned out, we've 
decided on thing else Phere a baby 
coming in August, and weve been wonder- 
ing if you couldnt come, mother, Do you 
suppose you could I know i have a lot 
of responsibilit nd \ here and | hate 
to ask it, but we're o ' ! 1 hon and, 
with this comin on, We ler e two he 'p 
less children. 1 don’t like to have Daphne 
go through it without anv of the women of 
the family at hand. There’s just her aunt, 
and Daphne doesnt want her—she’s an old 
maid and fussy. 

“7 fee re all y be all right if 
youl t don! ‘ Daphne says. 
She trong and dependable, and Id 
To ' P 1 I hyt ith 
| ’ \1 ‘ 1 tee tor 
Daphne en ve ‘ lve thought 

t ‘ { \ ld let 
Daphne » | hove riter she t her 
strenett vere} lt uch a strenetl IVINg 
old place, \ nh vo there 1 e hel I 
think, trom methine she ud once, that 
she ad Ike tO Well, ( 1 k ait over af 
you con 

“Did the picture one all right 
Madonna picture neve kK rea to me, 
but this ne did It lookec ike , som 
how, vo topping nthe a ‘ the 
Washing to comfort us 1 felt I had to 


1¢ 


“Well be 


for 
; PHIL. 
Across the 


anxious Vour answer 


bottom, in Daphne's prett 
writing I'm wishing I were your ‘really 
dauchter, sO VOU couldn't Say ‘Neo’ !” 
Jen sat sti there in the May sweetness 
the letter tight in her big hands, She 
looked down at the picture again. §} 
looked like that—to hi Then Daphne's 
lithe sentence smiled w stfully up at he 
acalin 


Suddenly the old Jen Culliton 


back again, as though she had never be 
away, the Jen Culliton who never thoug 
ot herself, but ave what she had of streng 
and service cheerfully and sanely But | 
eyes were wet, a rare thin vith Jen, whe 
she got to her feet She t ul and 

into the house She put the picture by 

place at the table where she could look 

again at supper time Philip’s letter, t 
Margaret’s she scanned hastily. She x 


upstairs and hurried off the black silk 


work clothes went on 

‘Il can get those potatoe n before d 
if I hurry,” she said. 

Consciousness of axe pped trom | 
She paid no heed to the edness or the big 
ness of the hands that buckled the be 


the khaki sui There was a lot 





she pot ready to go awa n A ust one 
let things run a little slac ately. St 
have to see that the house was thoroug 
cleaned if Daphne wa oming back 
her. Maybe she'd get a new hammock, « 
a nice easy chair, The old baby quilts at 
things must be brought down out of 
attic and fixed up tor use. She went d 
stairs and out the back door hurriedly. §$ 
couldn't waste any time \\ She wa 
with a brisk stride but not cons 
that she did 

Half-w to the field she paused. > 
turned by She ring up John 

Cilve ( ‘ lee omce, ple. 
Hallo Phat ve John This is Je 
Yo a | pr { | nn Well, 
don't need to I've changed my ming 
feel sprver than | did th orning an 
dont want ell Goin’ to keep on work 
in’ it vselt u Sav 1 certainly am—e% 
cept to i ttle spell this summer, when 
am goin 1 be wanted elsewhere Gi 
bve, John 

She trode out and up to the field, b 
and angular and perhaps a little ridiculous 
but no one, seeing hed face, would have 


dreamed of ridiculine her It was beaut 


fos 
ful 


20 
) 


pretty 
eally’ 


INess, 
She 
She 

phne’s 

at het 

m Was 

I bee n 

hought 


rength 


pleas 
1s Jer 
‘ell, vou 
nind 

e and | 
mn work 
am—eX 
wher 


Good 


ield, big 
diculous 
wld have 


s beautl 


Why I Would Rather Be 


a Woman 


By a Man 


O a newly 


acquaintance | 


married couple of my 
remarked that for 

some things, and those quite important 
ones, I thought it preferable to be a woman. 
man “But that’s 
No man would rather be a woman. 


Whereupon the said, 
absurd. 
Why, a woman can’t do as she likes.’ 
first 


not relevant to the discussion, was, “No, 


And the woman’s remark, at sight 


no Rugby to-day, Reggie dear. I want 
And 


you 
to come shopping with me.” like a 
lamb he went. 

I pose this subject in no frivolous spirit. 
1 think there are substantial 
particularly in_ the 
social evolution which we have now reached, 


reasons to be 
shown why, stage of 


woman’s lot is more to be desired than 


man’s, 


Not the Weaker Sex 


First of all, there is a reason founded 


deep in biology. Women live longer than 
men. The average span of life for man is 
shorter by two, three or four years—varying 
ith the period taken and the method of 
When the 


baby girl comes to town the way is pre 


esumation—than for woman. 


pared for her farther along the High Street 


than for her litthe brother. Thus, although 


there are more boys than girls to begin 
with, it comes about that there are more 
young women than young men inthis 
ountry, many more middle-aged women 


than middle-aged men, and, later on, the 
proportion ot 
to two, 


Joans to Darbys is as three 

And as I am a lover of life, and think it 
a splendid thing, and want my own to be as 
‘ong as possible, | envy women this post 
ponement of additional 


sentence—the two, 


three ot what the 
companies call “expectation. ” 

It follows that if women have greatel 
length of life than men, they must have a 
stronger constitution to begin with. 
When allowance 


four years of insurance 


Even 
made for the 
gteater liability of men to accidental death 
by reason of theit occupation or their more 


has been 


, if not 
taken of the 
children—the 
difference between the sexes in the Regis- 


frequent travel—a liability partly 
wholly, balanced by the toll 
lives of women in_ bearing 
trar-General’s return is not nearly explained 
away. 
their 
arteries is a 


It is said that people are as old as 
The 


sign of 


arteries. hardening of the 


approaching age, 


whether it be accompanied by grey hairs 


and wrinkles or not 3y the witness of all 


the writers of medical text-books, such 


ageing takes place earlier in men than in 


women. Fatty degeneration of the heart is 


almost twice as common in the male sex. 


All the principal diseases which have a high 
mortality, with the exception of cancer, and 


possibly diphtheria, claim a greater num 


ber of victims among men_ than 


among 
women, 


All the talk about the weaker sex conceals 


a fallacy. The male constitution may be 


and it is natural to associate 


solidity; but in me: 


more solid, 


streneth with nanical 
enginecring the lattice structure is now seen 
to be superior to the compacted masonry. 
It is on the principle of lattice work that 
seashore and the bones of 
Women have the lattice 


apparent 


the caves of the 
the body are built. 
Thei 


They may not be able to do as 


constitution, fragility is 


de epuve ° 


much as their menfolk, but they can endure 


more. They may not be as fully panoplied 


as men for making an attack, but they are 


vastly better provisioned for defence. Theit 


structure is less erratic; they are more con 


servative of energy. Like a good ballroom 
floor, they have bend rathe) 


than 


‘give.” They 


break. 


Life is Female 

The still doubtful reader should go on a 
\ b \ g’ s¢ hool 
on a similar occasion is as quiet as a monks’ 
flow ot 
animal spirits among the girls is something 


prize day toa girls’ school. 


refectory by comparison. Che 


to wonder at. They pop off into wild cheer 
ing and laughter on the smallest provoca- 


tion or on no provocation at all. In these 
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theit 
you can glimpse enormous 
vital energy. Their state of 
health is almost an effrontery to the rest of 


maidens, with blooming complexion 
and bright eyes, 


res¢ rvoirs of 


us. No doubt the store will be taxed to the 
full in later years, but it will enlarge with 
the demands made upon it. Is there any 
one to equal the average British matron in 


comfortable circumstances for sheer robust 


Ness, adjustment to life, for 
capacity to do and to enjoy 

A great biologist has said that life is 
There 


who. studies 


flor pertect 


The man 
have the 
Nature the 


ipal, the male an accessory. 


female is no doubt of it. 
history will 


him. In 


natural 
conceit taken out of 
female is prin 
It is true that mammals and. birds 


among 
the male is the bigger and more bouncing 
creature, but that is only to serve a tem 
porary purpose, that he may win his lady 
and protect the mother and her young It 
is on the female that Nature keeps her eve. 
It is for the 


ward provisions 


female she makes her far for 
The male is only a minor 
character in the play. In the drama of 
field and forest and ocean, Hamlet is a lady 
every time 

That holds good all the way up from the 
where the husband is only a 
thousandth part of the size of the 


Homo sapiens, 


Wife, to 


where the husband savs he is 


going to be ruler in his own house or learn 
the reason why—and learns the reason 
why ! 

\m I wrong to covet this superior physi 


cal endowment I, who have to stand a 


1] 
my life long that my wife may sit, may I 
not at least envy her her chair? Am | 
wrong, a poor snubbed Prince 


minded at everv turn of an equivocal posi 


Consort, re 


tion, to wish myself Queen? 
This Freedom 
Then there are certain pris ileges in re 
spect to which women stand at a self 
evident advantage 
In some very important respects women 
“One half of 


writer, “is con 


have more liberty than men 
the race,” savs a woman 
demned for ever to wear skirts, while the 
other half 
Wi ll. as to that, if 


skirts, but in what 


trides forth into freedom 

is true that women wear 
variety of shape and 

colour and texture and ornament: whereas 


men are kept within very narrow 


limits in 
their trouserings If a 
s himself in all the colours 
of the rainbow, to fantastic decora 


tions, to carry a dead heron on his head and 


weal 


a dead fox over his shoul« 


ably find himself 


he had escaped 


half, of more charitable disposition, would 
say that he was on an advertising stunt fo! 
a circus. But women dressed like an 
Oriental bazaar can walk about with im 
punity. Nobody will say anything unles: 
the women carry the matter to an extreme 
length (or an extreme shortness), and any 
comments which are made will be admiring 
or jealous rather than derisive 
Dress as They Please 

No doubt in utters of dre is perhaps 
in some other matters won re Ve 
foolish Mrs Povser d hey were 
though there is some truth in her furthe 
observation that God made ‘ » 1 
the men. It is not at all th I ¢ wome 
their feathers and furs ( r erv an 
other vanities Iw d not | e the f | 
could The only time I re feminin 
costumerie with envy is on e hottest day 
of summer, when their lig nts s 
gest a better ac i] i n to he ( n the 
my own 

But what I do en: tl con 
ventionality } ike ty ‘ we 
them, the defiance tr until ( ] 
which is unive nceded en 
dress just ( plea ( ri 
over the issel \ it an evenil ( Tun 
tion. The en ea ne another 
penguins \bout the on n tl 
are permitted ln et | I } 
bow-tle« The { f the n the 
collar is settled f the B t 
Variation 1 le to n \ 
colour f the ‘ the t 
from. Ther n ea n n 
nothing. There n anor ( 
offend 

This liberty in the tte f ss 
bolical of free in ( 
important It ean ! 
have kept for the elves the I 
authority, w r have the essential powell 
and decision in ‘ \\ en ha 
bee n quite pre ( a n nceae 
men the shack t and, know t 
well that ) he n ft hand Was Cl 
mitted the ubstan at ‘ f kn eagt 
which men have been re ta in find 
out Most 1 a it, on revie 
ing their circl f Lintance that 1 
nine establishmen if f ten it is tl 
woman who rules the roost If that 1s true 


at the 
the populace would take it 


f 


ym 


would prob 


station, 


le - he 
police 
to1 
sylu 


an 





Halt 


eranted that 


the othe I 


iny 
ing 





WHY I WOULD RATHER BE A WOMAN 





n their circle it is fair to presume that it is 
1¢ in society all the way through. It is 
If, on ihe 


season, the man 


he woman who decides things. 
pproach ot the holiday 
ants to go to the country and the woman 
they make what she calls a 
promise, and go to the seaside! And 
with the thousand other decisions of the 
mestic year. Worman’s rule is equally 
fective with the quiet, steady spouse and 


the big, blustering cave-mate, with the 





rticulate Guardsman and the college 
ed Socialist. They are all brought to 


ention at a word. 


The Same Wherever She Goes 
es it through not in her own 
only, but wherever she poes, lt | a 


e trembling man, venture into a teashop 


e to wait until the lady who is serving 
es pity on famished appearance The 
an, on the other hand, gives her com 
ated and particularized order—the tea 
« t t certain strength and the toast 
¢ to a certain brown—-and she is waited 
n instantly She sends away a dish not 
her liking, and another is brought to het 
( Let the nan In eve 8) 
n efter tl and anxious not to 
r ‘ ire Will despise 
S I called sex nfluence, 
I Ot Nntraries, not at work 
( W he { en oo Vo I who 
rVil I cting, it LiW. ( 
. ‘ n customer, the \ n pas 
er, th n litigant, the. in 
Set in Church-goer o atre 
is f n 
Then how | envy women their la ot 
yn lOusNnt ! The idea that they are 
ne, reatures, always | id 
1 han { hei flutterin 
elied | Cve eddin CeTenMony Phe 
i es through the ordeal with pertect 
ance and composure, while her groom 
es the floor vould open and engult hu 
n Mr n M | ppel Circle t the 
S Tece I Hle is) stitl, hesitating 
1 bashfu , ult a tew svilable ~, Saving 


intended to sav to the 


M ress, and ( Versa, he arops his 

Cs ae ! rible doubt whetl Cl he 

Nt to have bi ht them with him, sidles 

VY, and make elf as inconspicuou 

possibl behind ymebodyv else On the 

er hand, s] ails through the company 

€ a swan through a crowd of ducklins : 
kes a front seat, and sends her shy hus 
nd to get her an_ ice a large vanill 


That is an inborn gift, the 


generations of careful culture. 


product of 


The Right Instinct 


l envy women, too, their instinct for the 


right thing, They are largely guided by 


Instincts so refined as to deserve the bette 
name of intuition. Men proceed oftener by 
' 


reason, Which is a slow and clumsy process 


in comparison. Women dart to their con- 


clusions, and are seldom wrong, That 


which is scoffed al as a woman's reason, 


that she likes a thing because she likes it 


Is really a tribute to the superiority of 


make-up. She has a flair for the ri 





thing, and cannot give a reason for it 


more than the bird can give a reason why it 


flies south for the winter. 
Never must it be supposed that the pos 


session of instincts means a diminished in 











tellectual Capacity It doe not follow at 
all 

| 1¢ it is tha I easil inderstand 
able reasons—lack of education and popular 
preqyudice the intellectual output of women 
has not been equal to that of men. But 
What Is otten torgotten in the eeneral de pre 
clation women’s intellectual talents is 
hat women, if not creative, are appreciative, 
which t! second-best thir Women 
may not mount the pulpit, but they do sit 
n the congregation: unde ne of the most 
intel le i preachers of the day I counted 
five hun women to three hundred 1 n 
Women ( ne chief readers o hil las 
hha / eS, the chiet supp ¢ { eood 
I ind worth drama rt i | ( 

ittle original work in scien but they 

were tl making of Pasteu nd Huxley, 
to mention only two Tho men would 
Neve ( been what they were without 
the wives wl to use the Iris expression, 
owned the 

So, ft ertain e qualities and 
privileges, certain gif ie gods, I think 
women are tf be envied above 1 en. 
Her Side is Going in to Bat 

Then there is a social and economic 
reason why [I would rather be a woman It 
is because the morning is with her, whereas 
men have reached their rather jaded afte1 
Nnootl | e to be nm the s ce Wi h is lust 
FON n to Dat, atte the ther s © 3 all 
out for none too good a score We know 
all that men can do in this world We are 
up against the outer walls of their achieve 
ment But it is still an open question what 
women can do There are some doors still 
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closed to women—the House of Lords fon ment over ks the fact that the or 
one—but many doors have unexpectedly majority of en are | doomed to «< 
opened, “here Is scarcely a prot ssion thev vile = n n tasks washing up ar 
cannot enter and adorn. They can profit putting away 
by the experience of their mak predecessors The nswe s mple men equal 
without sharing the ignominy of their are doomed to s« le, mono us tasks 
failures. Comparativel ew mel ire fortur 
enough ve labour that they can enj 

Should Diminish Sex Antagonisms ie ta mnan’s case, theash o 

This advantage, so far from aggravating n the in’s, the drudgery is reli sail t] 
sex antagonisms, should help to diminish uplifting thought of mediate and intimats 
them. It will do away, at any rate, with  cervice for ¢] dear to her. The other 
that prudery which magnifies sex character day. in a factorv. I sa 1 man who 
istics at the expense of the O95 per cent. ol nothing ) \ kin i, s but polish 
everything which men and women have in pieces of glass—parts of lenses which, when 
common. If people say, as the late Mi he had tinished with them, were passed 
Frederic Harrison said, that women are un is sommeote vise fa further stage int 
fitted tor business or politi s because of the operation He had not even the eatialiiatins 
rough-and-tumble of those things, they are of seein; e finished product. The womat 
decrying really, not women, but business t the kitchen table and the scullery s 
and _ politics. If politics are not fit for can least bring pride and love into \ 
women to enter, it is of sue h politics, not « t he doe 
political women, that we have to get rid 

Women have invaded commercial lite in) Their Use of Leisure 
flocks during recent years, and the result For both men and women the problem 
has been, on the whole, satisfactory In ari ng 1 P44 lo bein lve 
London during the last ten years le clerks the incre y nal services and 
have increased by 12 per cent., female clerks labou I device People 
by nearly 200 per cent. And who that r the 1 n in the | e—\ me to 
members the city office as it was before the ore an¢ el ( Of tl elsurt 
advent of women will regret their entrance bel en e better use 
In those days the averag: flice 1 bare en 
untidy, uncomfortable, unhveienic, — the Men t mit etting 
manners were uncouth, the talk often vu pol ‘ n { he 
gar, the working rules rigid with conduc noton cin I ean 
ing to efficiency. Women have come along on the er har . fascina 
with flowers and scent and mirrors and Women nee fewe nterests 
snapshot photographs and innumerable cause the } ( ward resources 
dainty touches. They talk gossip, but it i occupation | hat | envy the It 
more innocent than the voss p en used to indeed, be heir inte endow 
talk. They drink tea in the office, but the hat the e and not wha ey have, 
custom in those davs was to go « and have is Native to the nd not what Is acquire 
something stronger. And probably they are that I envy the rf 
not a whit less efficient But | pre ive that if I we 

vu an | ld eech an ed to | 

But What About the Washtub ? write an a r | pages on “Why 

It will, of course, be said that my argu Would Rather Be a M By a W 


I shall be very glad to have 
the woman’s side of the question in an article such as my correspondent sugg@ts. 
I shall be pleased to pay Five Guineas for the best reasons “Why I Would 
Rather be a Man” written by a woman reader. Articles must not exceed 2,000 
words in length, should be typewritten if possible, and must reach me by Sept. 
20th. Address: The Editor, “ THE QUIVER,” La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4., 


marked “Competition.” The decision of the Editor must be regarded as final. 


There must surely be another side to this matter. 
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WARWICM 
PEYNOLDS 


WAS roused from my writing by a heavy 
flop on the gravel path outside, su 

ceeded by loud squealing of that unmis 
takably vicious kind which belongs to the 
house rat. light 
from the window two creatures tussling with 
one another, apparently interlocked. They 
were so mixed up that at first there was no 
‘lling what 


Going out IT saw in the 


they were, but the sound of 
human steps on the gravel sent one of them 
—the into the 


The other 


smaller—scuttling shadows. 


remained motionless a moment, 


as though looking about it, then began to 
amble along the border at a speed which 
immediately betrayed its identity. A hedge 
hog, of course ! 


Now 


this was 


interesting, for both crea- 
tures must have fallen together from the 
dense creeper above the window, and it 


seemed incredible that so inactive and slow- 
moving a beast as a hedgehog would have 
succeeded in gaining that point. I left 
to his own devices, but the following morn- 
ing I took a ladder and 
Creeper carefully. It was old and deep—the 
kind of creeper so many birds and beasts 
love to roost in when the nights are cold, 
and there, on a platform of leaves, nine 
or ten feet from the ground, I found the 
summer quarters of a house rat. 


him 


examined the 
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A cosier, more ingeniously chosen 
nook could not have existed, for the 
little chamber was overhung py the 
leaves and roofed and shielded by the 
strong arms of the creeper. From it 
climbs and resembling 
staircases ran out in 
various directions, and evidently the 
rat had made good use of them, for 


pathways, 


and landings, 


there were indications that he had 
done much of his hunting in the 
creeper. Innumerable sparrows roost 
there, and the rat’s nest consisted 
chiefly of sparrow’s wings and 
feathers. Next to his bed was _ his 


larder, characteristic gf its kind, and 
perhaps the less said about that larder the 
We 
from the hen house 
among the 


better, for it was not a pleasant place. 
had been missing eggs 


S 


recently, and litter there were 


many fragments of yolk-stained shell, along 
bits of refuse salvaged from the 
Determined that 
return, I cut away the 
leaves to let in the light and the air, which 
the larder sadly needed. 

But—what had happened? There was 
only one conclusion, which was that the 
hedgehog, exploring the creeper, had fallen 
in with the house rat, and that the two had 
disagreed—a thing which rats and hedge- 
So they had 
clenched and fallen out of the ivy, and we 
felt 
gratitude for having dislodged so unhealthy 
a resident. 

So the incident forgotten, till late 
that autumn it was discovered that a spar- 
row was building an unusually bulky nest 
above the study window. That at least was 
the story the household brought, and for a 
sparrow to be building just prior to winter 


with sundry 
rarden. 


> 


ash-pit across the 


the rat should not 


hogs are apt to do, I believe. 


that we owed the hedgehog a debt of 


Was 


was an event so unusual that investigations 
I noticed that the supposed 
sparrows nest occupied the position pre- 
viously occupied by the rat, and again tak- 


were made. 
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ing the ladder I thrust an inquiring hand 
into the bundle of leaves and grass and 
encountered—prickles ! 

Yes, our friend had appropriated the posi- 
tion trom which he had ousted mus rattus, 
end there he had made every preparation 
for sleeping away the winter. 
Realizing to what pains he 
must have been put to drag 

straw by straw almost 
that quantity of bedding into 


waa Wicd 


REY LOS 


“With a spluttering hiss he Orawn by 
shot clean into the air” ee en 


the ivv, we decided to leave him in un 
disturbed possession. That it was the same 
hedgehog there could be little doubt, for it 
should be explained that the garden is 
surrounded by a stone wall, in which there 


is no break save the entrance gates, and 


those are eenerally closed Thus, uch a 
beast finding his way into the garden was 
almost sure to be there for life, since tor 


him there was no climbing the boundary 


wall, and, astir only after dusk, he was not 
likely to find the rates open 

\s a matter of tact, the garden is, in a 
way, a trap for those of the wild kindred 
which cannot climb walls, and this is one 
reason why in the summer months we are 
much troubled by adders. For on the south 
side there is a six-feet drop from the level 
of the beech wood down into the garden, 


the original banking having been cut away 
and the wall built in its place. So it has 
alwavs been my theory that the adders 


‘drop in” from the wood, and, unable to 







return, they perforce remain in the garden 
- o ’ 


much to the distress of the female portion 


of the household 

That the hedgehog is notoriously a snake- 
killer was one reason why we should wel- 
come our visitor. He, like the adders them- 
selves, was prepared to sleep aWay the 
winter, but when the adders awoke he 
would be astir and ready to deal with 
them. Also we knew that Prickles is a 
most assiduous insect hunter, and what- 
ever he may be on the game reserve, he 
is a good triend to the gardener. All 
things considered, coupled with the 
manner in which our guest had ousted 
the odious brown rat, we were disposed 
to regard him with a very kindly eye. 

But evidently I had upset the hed 
hog S plans, for my action in tampering 


with his newly made nest caused him t 


desert it Possibly I let in the draught, 
but judging from = subsequent events 
Was equally reasona pose tha 


my interference had nothing whatever to 





do with it It is more than likely 
the hedgehog lec edi at the ynclus n 
his labours that the creeper was not 
iitable place for him to yernate in, At 
all events, he torsook 
\ few davs late 3 emoving som 
old sack mad empty i tins h h | 
collected in a corner of the motor-house, 
when my hand again encountered 
Prickles, and there once more was milord, 
curle 1 up sn he K tor 
tt ) Tha an ( 1 not d¢ 
There is none too mu om in the moto! 
house for 1 ety xddmen nt t 
collect there in the ordinary irse, but 
quite apart trol all questions OL personal 





convenience, 


for Prickles Petrol Val ir han low, al 


it would take very little petrol spilt on the 
floor to pread a as wave at the level ol 
the hedgeho n and a iredl th 
happened Prickl would not waken when 
the yoyou ] n called h ers and 
sisters back to the w ld of activity 

So once more our hero was disturbed, but 
his next choice of surroundings was equally 
unfortunate At the end of the garden there 
is an ancient outhouse which for,many years 
has stood forsaken and neglected Alec, the 


vardener, uses it for storing his pea sticks, 


for one corner of the roof remains intact, 


: \ . @ 
though there i 1 large hole through the 
centre. ‘T his veat the pea ticks had been 
left out till a convenient day for storing 


them came, and now it was early wintel 
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when Alec bethought himself to carry the 
Sut behold! 
he found a great heap of leaves and grass, 
carried apparently by the wind, in the dry 
corner, and, being a tidy man, Alec de- 


bundles into the old outhouse. 


cided to give the place a “wee bit sweep” 
Taking the bundle in his 
arms he found it uncommonly heavy, which 
led him to explore its interior. 


Prickles, of course ! 


before he used it. 


There he was, snugly 
quartered for the months of snow and ice, 
and once more the remorseless fates frus- 
trated his turned out to 
find somewhere else, but he got his own 
back on Alec. 

For some original reason Alec always pre- 
ferred to “hang” his jacket on the floor in 
one corner of the potting-shed. Nothing 
would induce him to hang it on a 


plans. He was 


nail, 
though there are more nails than pots in the 
potting-shed. Possibly he was the hardy 
Northerner who once had a drink knocked 
on to the floor, and ever since he has stood 
steadfast in the knowledge that things 
already on the floor can fall no farther. 

I say that nothing would induce Alec to 

use a nail, that is—till Prickles came 
Prickles was becoming 


weather had 


des, erate The 
turned cold, and it 
he was denning up; but quite apart trom 


was time 


the calendar he was so sleepy that only 
the discomfort of having no fixed abode 
kept him awake. By his repeated nest 


making, and by rolling over the leaf 


banks, he had acquired an overcoat of 
leaves thickly impaled on his prickles 
down to their very roots, which must have 
served to some extent for protection from 
the cutting winds, It was inthis state that 
he found his way into the potting-shed. 

Alec’s jacket was the very thing he was 
looking for, and that evening he was 
found snugly curled up in it. Of course, 
he was ejected, for Alec wanted the coat 
to go home in, but he was not expelled 
from the potting-shed. 

Next morning Alec dropped his coat as 


usual, and again the thing 


same hap- 


pened, For a few luxurious hours—all 
Prickles slept the 
Weary, but only 


at fall of dusk. 


too few sleep of the 


to be roughly rolled out 
This, I believe, went on 
for several days, till eventually Alec hap 
pened to mention it as a point of interest. 


“Alec,” said I, regarding him steadily, 
“are you aware, mon, that hedgehogs have 
fleas ? Innumy rable fleas, unc ountable fleas 
that they are famous the world over fot 


their fleas?” 


1¢ 


* When 


hedgehog is the first aggressor’ 


PRICKLES 





Alec stared at me while he let the dread- 
ful realization sink into his mind, then he 
said that he was not aware of it. He said 
that the potting-shed was not too big, and 
that there was certainly no room in it for a 
hedgehog and innumerable fleas in addition 
to himself. 

“Well,” said I, “as you have gone so far, 
you may as well let him remain. I doubt 
the fleas aren't looking for a change of com- 
pany, Alec, and if they are you can rest 
assured that a hedgehog flea will not live 
many days on a human being!” 

This seemed to comfort Alec a little, but, 
all the same, I could tell from his set 
countenance that Prickles was not for long 
destined to enjoy the luxury of the potting- 
shed. 

‘I tell you what, Alec,” 
up to us to get the wee varmint settled once 
and for all. Get a 
hedgehog in it, and make him comfortable 


] pursued, “s0'9 
wooden box, put the 


Place him in a corner of 
the grain-shed, and in a week or so, 


with some hay. 


when 





snake and hedgehog meet, the 


he has had time to go 
can remove the lid so t 
to escape if he wants to.” 


So this plan was carried into effect, and 
all that winter Prickles slept and slept in a 
corner of the shed, and so far as 1 know he 


never stirred. 
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One day early in February we found the 
box empty and a litter of the bedding it 
had contained strewed across the floor to the 
open Thence we followed the 
trail to the spring a few yards away, and 
there stood Prickles—drinking ! 
he had drunk before we came I do not know, 


doorway. 
How long 


but we watched him drinking steadily for 
about a quarter of an hour, and we left him 
still drinking. 

Nature's 


asleep, is not a 


waking, like Nature's falling 
business. The 
Prickles 


food in 


hurried 
and 
abundance of 


weather was mild, already 
could have found an 
the garden, but for a long while past his 
digestive organs had stood still, and a heavy 
meal now might indeed have sealed his fate. 


So Nature adopts her own means of retarda 


tion, for Prickles’ feet were so tender that 
he could do little more than hobble out, 
amble to the stream, and hobble back. So 


he lived for several days and nights with a 
then, 
per cent. of his time in the box, but 


mouthful now and ninety 

as the 

days passed his excursions became lengthier 

and lengthier, till March found him living 
life. 

That spring and summer we became well 
Prickles, for, 
native suspicion of human beings by 
stantly 
diurna! in his 
His 


fear of man rules the habits of so many of 


spending 


a normal 


acquainted with losing his 


con 


seeing them, he became as much 


habits as he was nocturnal. 


behaviour went to show how far the 


our wild beasts, for I believe the majority 
f them strictly 
would prefer the sunshine and the warmth 


classified as nocturnal 


had they no dread of mankind. In any 
case that was so with Prickles. A wild 
hedgehog, unless sick or injured, or unless 


tempted by an unusual hatch of insect life 
succeeding a shower, is rarely astir during 


davlight In other words—if he is out 
during the day there is an excellent and usu 
ally obvious reason for it. 

Prickles, on the other hand, having no 


fear of man, was astir at all times He 
came out when he thought he would, and 
just for his own amusement The grey of 
morning and the dusk of evening were his 
hunting hours, when we would see him 


trickling about the gravel paths in search of 


insects. Everywhere we found the evidence 
of his work—the wings of beetles, moths, 
and the like left whe re he had caught them, 
large garden worms bitten into short lengths 


and gene rally 
thus 
speed at which he 


left. To watch him hunting 
was to receive an eye 


could travel, for occa 


opener as to the 





sionally he would make a surprising dash 


in order to pin down some active creature 


escape. But 
would 


which was endeavouring to 


when the sun was hot he come out 
just to bask at the roots of the holly hedge, 
birds made theu 

1 


perhaps to take a look 


where the dust baths, or 


at us in the hope of 


receiving some dainty. <A scrap of salty 


bacon he loved best. 


Though the boundary wall was beyond 


him, Prickles was a great climber, and often 
he was seen in the 


feet from the 


bushes and shrubs several 
He w yuld, 


centre ot a 


round, indeed, 


scramble up the dense bush, 


and having gained the desired altitude he 


would calmly go to sleep there. 


One afternoon we were having tea in the 
garden when Pri kles came 
Nearby 


garden, with a miniature cliff about eight 


along to enter 


tain us, was a corner of the rock 


feet in height, capped with a millstone and 
overhanging the pathway. As we sat at 
tea we watched Prickles laboriously climb 
to the topmost pinnacle, then, to the con 


sternation of the 
thud to the patt 


children, he fell with a 


It seemed that he must have injured him 
self seriously, vet he n led u ediately, 
and betore out erv eves | proceeded to 
do the whole thing over again Laboriously 
he climbed to the pinna le, and again he 
loosed his hold and fell with flop to the 
hard path below ! 

So we came to know that the spines of 
the hedgehs y answer a dot ble purpose, In 
the first place they are a protection against 
his foes. Not man of o1 wild beasts will 
tackle a hedeet! unless the tern alterna- 
tives are that or sta tion, and during the 
starvation eason most of the hedgehogs 
are sleeping ind f ha s way. 
Secondly, those same quil are protective 
in another w t said that a cat alwa 
alights on its feet, but the hedgehog goes 
one better than it He alights on his 
back, and } q s act as a shock absorber, 
and so save | | He an fall several 
feet on to hard und itho injuring 
himself in the nd this he often does 
in the ordinary irse of travel Indeed, 
it was Ale } rew attention to the 


fact that though Prickles loved to climb up 


to a point of e1 nence he rare ly troubled 
to climb down As the ckest and most 
convenient 1y he preferred to fall; and 
taking one’s mind back to the first incident 
of this record, ne wonders how the rat 
fared with Prickl rope mate when they 
fell together out f the reeper ! 
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I say Prickles’ quills were protective from 
his animal foes, and an amusing illustration 
of this occurred one bright morning. While 
shaving, 1 noticed the hedgehog trickling 


about the greensward, and presently I ob- 
served also a large black-and-white tom 
cat crouching behind a bush nearby and 


watching him. 
From the look of that cat he 
kind well able to guard his own interests, 


was ot a 


but evidently he was not well up in wood- 
craft, for he must have mistaken the hedge- 
hog for a rabbit, and, awaiting a convenient 
oment, he tested his foothold and sprang 
alighting spreadeagle full on top of the 
supposed coney ! 


If evel I 
horrified it 


saw a creature surprised and 
With a splutter- 
the 


sneezing, 


was that cat. 


clean into then 
and 


The triumphant Prickles remained 


ing hiss, he shot 


alr, 


dived, bounding into the 
bushes. 
irled up for perhaps thirty seconds, then 
he went his way as unconcernedly as_ be 
tore. 

We were all satisfied that 
pet was paying his way, but that July some- 
thing happened which more than convinced 
us on this point. 
found lying dead on the walk near to the 


front door, and on examination it was found 


our slranpe 


A very large adder was 


,to have been bitten through the spine in five 
or six places. Part of the back of the 
reptile had been gnawed to the bone, but 
that looked to me like the work of 
mice. It was so fine a specimen that I de- 


shrew 


cided to remove the skin, which might be 
of some value to the local taxidermist, but 
m attempting to do so | the 
worthless the thousands of 
points which perforated it—especially about 
the head. This support the 
general belief that when snake and hedge- 


found skin 


owing to pin 


seemed to 


hog meet, the hedgehog is first aggressor, 
and thereafter the reptile strikes repeatedly, 
finally bringing about 
its infuriated attacks 
quilled body. The 
hitherto crouched 


its own destruction by 
upon the hedgehog’s 
last named, 
with his vizor 


having 
lowered, 
now closes with his spent victim, and pin 
ning it down, deals the coup de grace by 
with his teeth the 
‘nake’s spine. At any rate, the killing of 
he adder was clearly the work of Prickles, 
nd we were grateful to him for it, since 
ad so large a reptile bitten a child the 
result might have been fatal, 
Evidently the adders were just beginning 
‘o move about, for after that day we 


biting sharp through 


found 


Sinisa 
em regularly, generally in the centre of 
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the garden paths, and treated just as the 
first had treated. It the 
summer on record for these reptiles, which 
quite sufficiently numerous in our 
locality during a normal season, so we de- 
Without a pet 


been was worst 


are 


cided never in future to be 
hedgehog. 
But there 


Prickles’ 


against 
referred to his 
partiality to the roots of the holly hedge 
where the birds dusted and 
there were indications late that summer that 

g birds 
who had 
towards 


was black mark 


character. I 


one 


have 
themselves, 
some creature was catching the son 


Alec, 


aggressive 


which frequented the place. 
slightly 
Prickles since the potting-shed incident, was 
but 
eye-openers 
I could not 
Catching adders and climbing 
bushes is one thing, but cat 


always been 
sure that the hedgehog was to blame; 
though [ had 
as to the abilities of that beast, 
this. 


received several 
credit 
hing song birds, 
Probably 


more about it. 


free and alert, is quite another. 
the black-and-white cat knew 

In the end, however, Prickles was caught 
red-handed. The throstle 
took someone to the place, and there was 
Prickles with his feathered victim pinned 
down under his forepaws. We were all sorry 
for this, but the destruction of song birds, to 
whom we owe more than we are ever aware, 
could not be tolerated. I*mentioned it a 
few days later to a neighbouring keeper, 


screaming otf a 


who is a keen observer. 

“Yes,” he said, “and when a hedgehog 
takes to that kind of thing he is like a cat 
which takes to poaching or a dog which 
takes to sheep-worrying. He will do 
will break him of 
it. Probably this is an old hedgehog, and 
you'll find that his quills are banded with 
white and brittle.” 

“They are,” I admitted. 

Evidently the 
bird-killing 


no- 
thing else, and nothing 
very 


the 
sometimes at 


was right, for 
and 
night-time I heard the tragic screaming of 
songster in the ivy about the 
So it was decided that Prickles must 
go, and in due course he was packed up in 


keepet 


went on, 


a feathered 
house. 


his own box. I had made arrangements to 


send him to a friend whose garden is in-the 
city, where the song birds might be more 


sophisticated, owing to the superfluity of 
cats, than they are with us. 

But the city garden was not to his liking. 
The and 


trimmed borders, the maple trees 


neatly 
with theit 
smooth, mottied trunks, were all strangers 


closely cropped = grass 


to him. So he huddled in a cornet alone 


side a drain spout, his head jammed behind 
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it, and day after day he did not stir. When 
fished out and taken to another part of the 
garden he would immediately return and 
mope as before. Not even scraps of salt 
bacon would tempt him, and when my own 
children heard about it nothing would 
satisfy them but that they brought Prickles 
home. 

Too late, alas! Yet I cannot think that 
Prickles died of a broken heart. Nothing, 
induce me to believe that he 





indeed, will 
possessed enough heart to die in that way. 
I think rather that he was, as the keeper 
said, a very old hedgehog, and that the 


kindly hand which took him would have 
taken him in any case ere long. Amidst his 
new surroundings he merely lost interest in 
life, and for the wild folk the Way is very, 
very easy. 

But the children did bring him home, 
and they laid him to rest in a sacred corner 
of the garden where their terrier and a Per. 
sian kitten and an old and much-loved hen 
have their resting-places, each with its little 
clump of primroses and its tablet above, S 
now there is yet one more tablet and on 
more clump of primroses, to the memory 
of our friend Prickles. ; 
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TRANSPLANTED 


These happy boys and girls are very proud of their “ Home "— 
They come from the East End of London, and are convalescing, 


here permanently. 





sker- 


but they do not live 


after illness, at this wind swept house not far from the sea at Bexhill. 


The reason they are able to enjoy the sea breezes here is that the readers of LITTLE 
FOLKS pay, in pennies and shillings and pounds, to keep up the Little Folks Home, 
In connexion with the Queen's Hospital for Children 


It is a glorious place and well worth a visit by any of my readers who should happen 
to be in the neighbourhood of Bexhill 
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Charles Photo : 


Kingsley Draycott 


© Charles Kingsley life was no riddle 
at all. Direct and plain as a turnpike 
road he saw his own way through it 
and also the way for others. Every man was 
sent into this difficult but supremely excit- 
ing world to do battle for righteousness and 
truth and beauty, to deal 
every form of 


blows against 
wrong and tyranny and 
hypocrisy, and to take blows in return like 
a Christian gentleman; and his keyword was 
heroism. 


The Sin of Dullness 

Life glared at never terrified 
him; filled him with splendid wrath, but 
never mystified him; 
every 


him, but 


appealed to him from 
point ot the 
social, artistic, 
him unresponsive. 


compass—scienunhic, 


economic, but found 


, 
The deadly sins were 


never 


dullness, hypocrisy, mawkishness, narrow- 


mindedness and, of course, cowardice. The 
living virtues were 


truthfulness, healthy- 


mindedne SS, sing | heartedness, open eyed 
No, life was 
ho maddening puzzle, no pathetic mystery, 


no doubtful 


Ness, and, of course, humour. 


undertaking to the gallant 
author of “Westward Ho!” “The Sands of 
Dee,” “Water Babies,” and “The 
and the Ty uton.” 


Roman 


od am quite aware that it is the cynical 
fashion nowadays to disparage Kingsley, to 

ile at the mention of his name, to under- 
value his novels and his s« ience, though 


hardly his poetry, and to talk condescend 


Live Heroically 


Charles Kingsley’s answer to 
the Riddle of Life 


By W. Kingscote Greenland 


ingly of “poor, dear old Kingsley!” The 
reason for this is obvious—this age is sup- 
“seen through” the illusion 
of enthusiasm and faith, and, what is more, 
all the causes he battled for—almost forlorn 
hopes in his day—have triumphed. 
fers from seeing the harvest of all his 
patient sowing. That may be true of much 
of his advocacy of sanitation, the doctrine 
of evolution, the rights of democracy, the 
freedom of thought from ecclesiastical swad 
dling clothes, and the opening of the trea- 
literature, art, and play to the 
Sut it is not true of his 
courage and fearless 
That brave and glad 
spirit of dauntless optimism is needed to- 


posed to have 


He suf 


sures of 
“common people.” 

spirit, of the high 
heroism of the man. 


day more than ever when men question the 
worth-whileness of everything, and _ that 
spirit is Charles Kingsley’s immortal 
legacy, and it is the spirit behind the word 
and the deed that counts. 


The Sunset Hour 
And my withers are unwrung. 
a quarter of a century since I stood as a 


It is over 
schoolboy by the white. marble cross that 
marks the resting-place of Charles Kingsley 
in little Eversley Churchyard in Berkshire. 
Hard by was the study—turned, I remember, 
into a fowlhouse by the vandal incumbent— 
where he sat and talked far into the night 
with Froude and Maurice, and poured out 
his fiery soul in the “Saints’ Tragedy” and 
“Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” and close to us 
was the wicket gate at which the gipsies 
had gathered, and the huntsmen in pink, 
together with statesmen and deans, scholars 
and midshipmen, cobblers and admirals and 
generals, to lay in the arms of that Mother 
Earth he so loved one who did such price 
less work for England, and whom countless 
thousands of the then young men rose up 
later in all home and colonial lands to call 
“Blessed.” It was sunset, just 
it, with sky banners of triumphant scarlet, 


as he loved 
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ind someone repeated aloud in my boyish 


ears 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away! 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
When all the sport 1s stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
cep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among ; 
God grant you find one face ther 
You loved when all was young. 


Cr 


, opening a book, that same voice 


Drop back through the vears to th 


awhilk 


warm, rich youth of the nation 

Childlike in virtue and faith, though childh 
in passion and pleasure, 

Childish still and still near to their God, while 


the dayspring of Kden 
lingered in rose-red rays on the 
Ionian mountains. 


peaks of 


Down to the Mothers, as Faust went, 
the roots of our manhood, 

Mothers of us in our cradles: of us once mort 
in our glory. 

Newborn, body and soul, in 
world which shall be 

In the renewing of all things when man shall 
return to his Eden, 

Conquering evil and d€ 


the great pure 


death and shame and the 
slander of conscience 

Free in the sunshine of Godhead—ai 
lessly smile on his Father. 


Down to the mothers I go 
be with me, thou purest, 
Lead me, thy hand in mv hand, while the day 
spring of God go before u: 


yet with thee still: 


A Moving Farewell 


Later, in my father’s s 


udy, I read what to 


me is the most moving farewell in Ienglist 


literature, that of the Oriental scholar, Max 
Miller, printed in the red edition of Kings 
tures at Cambridge, “ The 
Teuton ’— 


ley’s history le 


Roman and the 


Then I turned away while the trees he had 
planted waved their last farewell to him, and 
I thought of the short jovs and shorter troubles 
f mortal man Hle will be 1 England, 


missed in 
land where he spent but 


n hour of his wonderful life, and by men and 
women of all cla soldiers, middies, sho 
inake! f Northampt overnor of distant 

lon curates, sch ] ; psies, littl 

res i! for 1 elf I feel 

th nother ble } roken which binds me 
t ' } ital , 

eT t not shut our eves to the 

tience of our day h any lution 





of life’s perplexity that is not 


essent \ 

modern. Modernity rules a1 
rightly or wrongly—wrongly, as I for on 
certainly think—voi nn lamn anv ke | 
to life’s mystery 1 re than dubbing it 

eee 5 
“Victorian,” and, of course, Kingsley was 
one of the Victorians But though th 
material with hich | worked was 1 
nineteenth-cen ken 4g 
Kree Trade industri an¢ 
the heroic key he offers can 


1 1 


1) used 





l unlocking tw 
problems. 


A Varied Host 


For a mo 


rent, then, let the “fil 


m” of his 
intillate before ir eyes. Sho 


me a modern poet who can writ 


activities 
»O perte 
“The 
Tragedy” or a novelist who can offer s 


stimarlatir ‘ ] , hartetits 


a Shakespearean drama as Saints 


dren’ n e into nur 
el ( ( ¢ Kingsle did in 
“Madam H and I l Wh or an his 
torian i n ake live 

he did in “FTI a’ R n 

the Te y 

W here ( t 
alfectionats I 

dem 1 n ( Ss ¢ n 
sweatin } I ( ( 
university er al he el 
Tennyson-] \ ] ‘ ty I 
or High Ch divine } 

And ‘ 1 } ] +] - 
as he is ne 
Listen t I 

eat at 4 I e, | 
hildren ar nt I 

No, l } I 
da at } I I 

may } ’ | 

ired it ( IN 
ful « ( t ( t 

nad-rate f 


ood hen l ho } I 

het to ni! 

iciot ( t 

lead ne ! 

in \\ 

t I 
extre ’ ! t 

I | 

Ih an I 

1d advocati ries that 1] stat 





of our lives will not permit us to carry out 
socialism, for example, or the value of 
ravel and But 
almost perfect example of a man who put 


sport. Kingsley was an 


his beliefs into operation. As we say, he 


Holding that 


Sclieving that 


practised what he preached. 
life was a battle, he fought. 
intellectually, 
tournament ring, he put 
in rest and charged with all his might 


his own phrase, a knight-errant 


Eneland was soc ially and 
economically a 
lance 
as, to use 
vf God. 


resounding blows and in which he displayed 


The causes for which he struck his 





the naturalness and 
Christian life, the 
sanitary health of the people, the rights and 


his heroism were vours 


reasonableness of the 


and 
of modern scientific dis 


free citizenship of the working classes, 
the truth and value 


covery, 


A Fearless Warrior 
All fow yattles are 


er, except in a few 


to-day practically 
intolerant 
But in his day 


ainst it the ecclesiastical, 


minds and 
ackward lands each cause 
had arraved ae 


social and political tradition and ideals of 
the time. It took a very fearless man, pat 


ya 
ularly if he were a clergyman, to espouse 
Darwinism and 


n the franchise, and in 


to preach in royal chapels 
] 
i 


orthodox pulpits 
the common sense and delightful rationality 
se 


religion. But it was in doing so and in 


and that his 
shone. 


orning criticism ostracism 


pace to give even the briefest 
england Kingsley knew be- 
and 1875—-the term of his busy 
and the 
than be 


war and post-war conditions 


ditference between it 


is infinitely wider 


ch and so exaggerating] 


every village and city should 


abies have new milk, mothers 


’ 





and the best medical attention 


be free, together with the doctrine that all 


lisease is preventible and is never the will 


God but only the will of men—these are 


now 
ho 


w commonplaces among us, and you don’t 
eed to be a hero to avow your adherence 


to them. Neithe 


¥ you are an 


0 
is it a very heroic thing to 
evolutionist, or that you 
non the Mount is practical 


litics, While as for every citizen ha Ing 
vole, to say nothing of his wife, and Mem 
ers of Parliament being paid, and every 
hild he ing educated free by the State, we 
re all as familiar with these as with the 


ising and setting of the sun. 
2, ‘ a 
But not so in the days of Kingsley. To 
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and 
called a fanatic 


believe in these creeds 


Was to be 


programmes 
, a demagogue, 
even an atheist, a dangerous revolutionary, 
and an impertinent upsetter of the estab 
lished and rules of life. He 
hosts of friends, and no man was more pas- 
but he 


But, like Brewn 


made 


laws 
sionately admired and loved, made 
perhaps as many enemies. 

ing, he could sav, “I was e 
one fight the more.” 

Of course, it will be objected that 


reform is not everybody's busine ss, still less 


ver a fighter, so 





SO)¢ ial 
evervbody’s hobby and passion and delight 
as it was to the intrepid Rector of Eversley. 
And tha who thinks 


all the wrongs are hted, and all the 


t is true, though anyone 
now ri 
battles won, and that we may now sheathe 
our swords and go home to 
and deaf. 


But this militant life has verv 


supper is blind 


mu h to 


sav for itself. First of all, it provides in 
terest. Nothing is more unbearable than 
ennui, lack of zeal, the sg! pulse-heat. 
Anemia is worse for the mind and the 


hodv. No- 
thing to get up in the morning for, nothing 


even than for the 


maecimation 


excitin 


‘ and inviting, nothing really worth 
while! What can be worse? Charles 
absol telv absorbing, 


found life 


Kings 


crowded with evils and abuses, crammed 


with chance for service and usefulness 


Like Walter Si 


II itted not his armou 
Neither by day nor yet by 


it’s heroes 
bright 

night ! 

This instinct kept his fancy and his rerves 
and his initiative always on the gui vive, 
always alert and ready 


alwavs there, his anger 


His sympathy was 
Waiting to be 
kindled, his trigger at full cock. 

The Great War-—and Kingsley 


Fineeringe hesitatinely once 


more this 
Kings kev of heroism, doubtful if it can 
be applied to life to-day a applied it, it 
is well to remember that two facts—one in 
finite] Vast and the othe) yMparatively 


small—have 
again on the horizon this question of the 
hero ife One is, of course, the 
War, which has 
again to t 


almost. infinitely raised once 


Great 


brought phvsical courage 


1c fore and prec ipl 





tated the prob 





lem of makine the world for heroes te 
live in.” \nd the other is the publication 
of a new, though much smaller and more 
restricted, biography of Charles Kingsley by 
Mr. W. Henry Brown, with the sub-title 


“The Work and Influence of Parson Lot” 
Kinegsle y's nic kname The war Was a 


world freedom, the 


struggle for life-work of 
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Kingsley was a battle for the co-operative 


movement and democratic liberty. But over 


both these heroic fields there has fallen a 
certain blight the war has been followed 
by the inglorious Peace, and the co-opera 
tive movement and the freedor of the 
pe yple are Won causes 


Then what of heroism? Is it to pass out 


as a key to life and rust among weapons 
that are superseded ? 

By no means. 

Heroism is an ineradicable instinct, a 
permanent human impulse, and is_ inde 
pendent of the actual material it has to 
work with. Kingsley would have acted 
heroically had |] been born in our day, 


would have 
Movem«e nt, 


outdoor re 


and it is safe to say that he 
found his chance in the Labou 


the League of Nations, and the 


creations and indoor perversities we know. 


Tne Joy of Life 


To put it bevond the reach of uncet 
tainty—this question of heroism in life well- 
ing up from an inward spring rather than 
being provoked by desperate causes and con 


ditions—notice the four chief founts of it 
I First 
his sense of the jov of life. 


His high 


in him. and foremost, it sprang from 


What a 


spirits were amazing, 


rejoice! 


he was! 


In nothine does he seem so far away from 
us as this. We read and write and work 
and think and plan and vote and _ study, 
and even dance and play, but how seldom 


we laugh! Kingsley once said, “I wonder 
house 
this 
social 
the 
perplexities of 
likely to. This 


his chief talisman, his glorious 


if there is as much Jaughter in 
\nd vet 
chief 


more ot 


any 
j is 

in England as in mine. 
the 


s time, and knew 


laughter-loving man 


crusader of h 


Was 


wrongs and rows and 


people than we are everT 
was pe rhap 


secret. 


Why He Rejoiced 
And 
Was he 


what made him so glad, think vou? 


wealthy, or indifferent, o1 stupid or 


asleep, or a Calvinist, and so didn't care 
because God would look after His own 
world: He was none of these thin these 
hateful, forbidden thin; If he la hed 
much he also wept much, and no man ever 
arried in his breast a tenderer heart No, 


he rejoiced because he dish lic ved that plety 


asantness were neces twins, 
God 
hima sper ial work to do, » we 
his eilts 


all did Charles 


] ] 
and Un ple arity 


He rejoiced inasmuch as he knew that 


had given } rk 


ippropriate to 


py and temperament 


Kingsley r 





joice because | ( 1d belief in Christ 


as the redeemer of men. Round the cross 
on his grave is written tl ster-creed he 
held “God is love.” On the base of his 


Westminster Abbey is en 


master-cry ol 


bust in ved the 


you like 
men ! 


Now take his se nd impulse of herois 








his unselfishness. Of ¢ tism, conceited or 
morbid, he had not trace \ltruis 
other-people-ist as his mania, his slogan. 
He cared nothing for 1 ney or reputation, 
but only for th d and advan ent of 
his parish an n Preferment 
ind « )] er 1 not int n the 
least It is safe ) tha he can be no 
domin K ( eed in making 
i reat na ( t ‘ | he did ] 
accidental] \ ( ( 
others ] e never s 

In the t } herois es. 
tionably 1 n | | _ his 
physical I healt I vore 
himself en ness, but in 
every nerve | ngled for 1 self 
expression N ily was | Christianity 
muscular, } ntere t ( easure 
were, hunting, fi ne. cricket, even lect 
ing and reformin In a word he had the 
blood of a Viking and the net syster 
that responds e b ‘ the crv ot 
alarm. 
Ideals 
flowed down ers] f his 
ideals Re I ( I ire ~ wer 
no mere weal ’ ( n |} ears, but 
passionately held ! I suppose 
there is rea n the word f it but 
that of sused word faith He utterly 
believed in God and mankind, in YOTeSS 
and in knowl ( H deal sex VII 
tue and clean living were ral passions, 
fundamental facts, bracing lights No deso 
lating scepticis! sapped the es of his 
courage and belief In the hole realm of 
British biograpl there no such mplete 
illustration and example f the he way 
of takin life Cs r Kir ley’s To 


All that t Kingsley was com 
mitted t t A 14 t. th 
parish, to wv t t va 4 
e\ turnil t f Pars Lot 
live n 1 will nti to per t this old 
kngland of out , wi g 
left unredressed n earth at ‘ 
woman left t I wil ress that wrong, 


or spend my life in the attempt 
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CHAPTER XNXIll 
Valery Plays Up 


“ O you'r ing to be our member,” cried 


Sir George Bowyer, shaking hands cordi- 

ally with the hero of Hal-i-Mor. ** Oh, we 
shall get you in, never fear! You'll head the 
poll all right. I think that charming 


wife would have st 


girl your 
d chance her- 
f taken a fancy to contest the 
seat. Mind you put her on to speak! She 
addressed more 
General Election last year, and she’s 


da very g 


self, if she had 


than one meeting for us at the 
really 
very goo 

“Nonsense, Sir Valery 


quietly. She stood at her husband’s side, well 


George,” put in 


possessed. Only those who 





have detected anythin I 
*“You know I'm only 
it I have promised to do all I can 


in her manner. 





rs of the deputation from the local 
standing about in tl 
drinking tea, which Miss 
Kirby poured out, and Lyndsay helped to carry 
round, 

Nobody could have believed that in the in- 
terval between Monday night and Wednesday 
night Valery had driven a car to Westmorland 
and back; nor that her fatigue had been so 
p to bed the 


made an ap- 


wood drawing-room, 


extreme that she had been carried 





previous evening, and had not 
lownstairs until half an hour 
deputation. Her 


Vigorous youth allowed no sign 


pearance that day 
} , 
before the arrival of the 


f either mental 





or distress to appear. The colonel, on 


the other hand, was haggard, and there were 
} +L "7 ot — i ne 7 , 7 
aarkK marks inder his eyes. He oKed, as 
several friends declared, as thoug 


the bracing air 





f his native c 





Hugh Hatherlegh, watching keenly, saw how 
h- : . 
hard it was for him to keep his eves off his 
wife. What, he wondered, and continued to 


} 


wonder, was the exact state of things | 


etween 
he two? rushed into each other’s 
arms?) Did a mutual passion lurk under their 


self-contained exterior? He remarked that 


e* Copyright in U.S.A., 19 4, by Mrs, Baillie Reynold 
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Mrs. Caron was wearing a long 
and curiously coloured stones, 
chance to talk—-to tr and probe 
beneath the surface. There was a general move- 
ment of departure, and he went perforce with 
the others to take his leave. 


How long is Mrs. Caron’s vacation?” he 


near. 
S not going 
term. She's 








ilwavs 
by that 
many years 
] +4 + 
P 
Le as een 
te iT ] that 
i? I 
t home will 

















sa t 
1 savs s 
7 ti! € ~ 
Pies: Sen Serre 
1ou He rea i 
that he is upsetting all her ar wwements: but 
naturally he feels as if h In lo w t 
her.” 
** Oh, naturally Well, g l-bve! I'm off 
Vaiery and her husband were standing t 
1g nds th 
le gh approached, 
s! vhich somewhat 
‘ t r two,” s!} 
told him, lowering her voice, ‘‘ and we'll wall 
down the paddock with you. The bovs’ train 


is due, and Baker has gone down to the station 





to collect them. They will be in a rage be 
I have not gone too Ihey don't know 
father is back, it will be such a surprise for 


them.” 
Hatherl 





gh waited gladly enough until all the 
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thers had passed out. Valery then 


directed 


I.yndsay to go to the hall and fetch her coat; 
and she, Caron, Iyndsay and Hatherlegh went 
out through the long window in the drawing 
room, upon the terrace, and down thi h the 
garden to the small park known as the paddock. 














The gravelling of the drive being not vet 
complete, the « Ing cars were all Jeaving by 
this route. Ty right of the carriage road 
they followed was a wide grassy expanse, with 
various small plantations and clumps of trees; 
to the left a road branched off which led throug} 
the farmvard to the stables. Near the Parl 
Gate, which opened upon a lonely road known 
as Moorside Lane, stood the Dairy Lodge, 
slightly off the path, to the left. It was looking 
so pretty among the budding trees and lila 
bushes that Hatherlegh remarked upon it, and 
Vv and I.yn related with glee their latest 

erprise in bringing it up to date and letting 
t. 

“It was Miss Kirby who first had the bril- 
liant idea. She saw its possibilities, and she 


thought the Ideal Home stunt, brought to bear 


upon it, would bring us a tenant in no time 
And so it did. Two old ladies who were in 
rooms at Marterstead, searching in vain for a 
house, heard about it, and thev wrote to 1 
before it was done, and took it there and the 
not seeming to mind what rent we asked, so w 
never needed to advertis« Ah, there th 


two quaint old dears coming out ir pony 


cart! I must go and make my apologies, be- 
cause I was to have had tea with them the day 
before vesterday, only I had t way unex- 


pectedly, 


Phe small chaise, containing two old ladies in 





cloaks and wid mmed hats, emerged slowly 
from the stable gate of the Lodge nd turn 
towards the exit from the park. Val had 1 
lifficultv in catehin it up, and si} ereeted 
them first naéeftew vords f very halting 


Spanish, then in English, which they spoke 
fluently, though with a strong accent 

‘Something most exciting has just hap- 
pened,” she said gaily “My husband has 
come hom May I present him to vou, stnce he 
$y land 1 

The wrinkled 1 faces beamed with smiles 
** But he is a ver’ great ‘ero, ze Colon aron 
said the elder one, extending a han na 
woollen) glove, which she placed whom the 

lonel’s, not 77 it -as if she expected to have it 
kissed 

They chatted for some minutes, the old dames 
inquiring of his return and his adventures, and 
Valery making her excuses for having broken 
her engagement with them. ‘Then, with eager- 
ness, but half shyly too, they wondered whether 
a “ so-great ‘ero, with so many calls upon his 
time, would do them the great favour to accom 
pany his wife to have tea with them o1 ifter 
noon. 

Caron answered for himself, in much more 
fluent Spanish than his wife could boast ‘ To 
tell you the truth, ladies, I have heard much 
about the way your cottage has been restored 











that I am really very eager to see the nterior 
so your invitatior most kind.” H ! t 
a diary, in w h the entries w a 
growing alarming] num \ 
lown i 

bhey 11 it ly, while h 
finally ting a day al ta 
which they j Iv agreed 

Hardly had th ti conveva cone + 
upon the mair id, when the h f the re. 
turning car was heard, and Bal lrov ? 
through the gate held open by Ly sav: and 
at a sign from him, stopped just le 
immediately there tumbled out 1] and 


Humphrey, who wit! 


] 











Valerv. hu n het +? oak 





selves upon going th 
same breath elaiming t k v what sl} u 
bv not being at t tat 

*©Oh, bovs, bovs, give me a ! T.ool 
round! Whom do \ 5 + 

\ momer t lin LIISé t 
shout of ‘* Father ! 

T.ittle Hum} vas al rdly \ 11s fathe 
being practically a ing t 1 Lance's 
hug was the first t ite fam ffecti th 
colonel had known I his 1 He reci- 
) uled vigorously Ral g t 
co ahead the luggag he family turned 
stroll back to t] , and Hatherlegh mu 
reluctantly take | leave He m 1 off de 
jectedly, and as } valked along M le Lar 

tside the pa ve h 
animated group 

He watched Lance. walking wit] I 
h a) fath rs «tl 1 ! the I I { S 
his face, al alt { 0 n - 5 
n ind t} t i H 
phi held ml | ] walked 

or ae th 

\ family picture ‘ 1 made t t of tl 
Squire of Tannersw r As ed out 
f he pl 1 hand ' ket 
ind drew out a lett ] had 1 that 
’ ning from his Albin 

‘Whom should ] t her t 1) 
th treet it Ca ae «Ca ! is 
prise to both of ‘ 11 thin slig 
uncomforta af wed thing 
vhat el I 1 Vil ’ 1 f il 
hk However, { f | \ I 

wowed him t Lv f 
his wif Perha h har | in 
tions hav 1] brain! ] 
coherently iL If i g 
for the girl, he id e off y 
ind I told } I | 1 good 
Ss rt. l it cve 1 th t { t I 
down under t ta ‘ 
And, of cour : t » 2 

e 

Wa t Al ! WwW ] tt 
hus! ] , ] ' At 
hie va ¢ } ’ 1 Gr ly 1 1 } is 
th ghoh 11 t Vay ta Hather- 

} ee 
i tal g 1- 
} fen ' "4 “—* } vs 
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jovered about when his master was out, came to me about your thinking there might }2 
walking up the broad gravel road some distance danger for the colonel from—from assassi 
hehind the party, surveying with satisfaction ‘Fes “mi.” 

the group in front. Vresently Lance turned “That is seriou real~-to be guarded 
ack, saw him, and apparently asked his father against?’ 


vho that was; for the colonel gave him a shout “Yes ’m. You see, these Hali chaps have 
ind he went running forward. got the Huns behind ’em. There was some 

ney, here’s this lad says he doesn’t Hun Bolshies there when we arrived, sellin 
i arms to the natives and getting good and ready 
Lance, and I put you on your to stir up hell in those parts, and the colonel 
first pony, just outside the barracks at Nuna- ifted ’em. That’s the real truth of the matter, 
= though it was kept out of the papers; and 
’s face lit up. ‘*Was he called though the chap that was after us never got 
rs?” he cried. ‘*} do remember, then. beyond Modane, still, there’s a heap of Hun 


You brought him every morning. How do Bolshies in England, and when they get word, 


¥ 











you do, Adney; jolly g!ad to see you.” they'll be getting busy, likely as not.” 
As they all passed on to the house, where ‘“* Have you seen or heard anything suspicious 


Kirdles was awaiting them, Mrs. Caron fell since he got here?” 
ick and said in a low voice to Adney, ‘I ‘Nothing at all, ma’am; and I’ve kept my 


want a word with you.” eyes skinned. Also Bake1t, the showfer. He’s 
“Yes, madam? ” a good sort. I’m armed, and so’s the colonci 








He stopped and looked respectfully yet keenly all the time.” 
at her. He knew, of course, that she had ‘I’m not, and it would be of no use if I 
bolted and that Mr. Eldrid had fetched her were; I can’t use a revolver. Put I have take 
k; though that was not the way he put it one precaution. I’ve bought a big, shrill 
the household staff. To them he said: whistle, and I have it always on me. If y 
“*T had it straight from the colonel that Mrs. liear me whistle once, wherever I may be, cx me 
Caron had promised to take Miss Burton up to me; but if I whistle twice in succession com 





an arrangement that had been made double gquic Do you unde nd? One 














fore there iS question of his coming back. whistle means ‘ Be at hand,’ two whistles mean 
she went and she returned, and so that’s that.” ‘Come this moment.’ ” 
“And what,” demanded a sceptical parlour- ‘m,” said Adney, with a look of new 
maid, “ has now become of Miss Burton?” fri “It’s a good idea; for the 
Grendon Grange, and I hear it’s colonel, he’s rash, you know, and doesn't under: 
he two voung gentlemen and Miss stand fear.” 
jou her there, seeing that the **No; and Adney, one thing more. I[f you 
his hands full, and I hear they see or hear anything, anywhere, that makes you 
it the Grange.” suspicious, let me know without delay, please 
t? That they do,” said the cook I shall be with him all the time, and I shall 
mmer holidays they were there, want to know what to look out for.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Electioneering 





ps for them to ride.’’ 





a collectively. 
‘What's th 11 of this stuff you're givin’ IKE the first great crisis in her life, the 

















3? We know there’s something queer. Hus é 1 had flashed past on Valery’s 
hands and wives sleepin’ on different floors—s horizon, leaving her so bruised and de- 
ral, isn’t it?” feated that she hardly knew what had hap- 
he burst pened. 
S critic “So ni for “em to ~ As on the former occasion, she had been taken 
art a honeymoon, wouldn't it be, in this house, by the hand of her husband, and moved, as one 
full of peopl nu egg’s ful at? No! moves a pawn on the board, into the position 
Let the colonel get through here ban- where he would have her be. 
ets and receptions and electioneering, and On her wedding-day, having n se for her, 
lat not, and then they'll go off together com- he had removed her and flung her into a 
ttable—see if thev don't.” lrawer to await his further pleasutr He had 
that, no doubt,” said the cook returned later, found that she could be in some 
respects convenient, even necessary to his plans, 
re’s everything 1 2 and had forthwith drawn her t once re, 
the colonel, that’s a real itle- and set her in her place, to move as his hand 
these temporaries,” returned directed. 
ly. She had yielded the main point, and now she 
was with eyes which, thongh wondered what had induced her to do so. She 
mely observant that he now was in a state of smouldering rebellion, of dumb 
the garden. resentment, of fell determination that nothing— 
Mldrid was sayin methin nothing !—should shift het ] 
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refuge; the refuge of her own spiritual inde- 
pendence. 

She summoned Kirdles to her aid, with the 
object of arranging that in no circumstances 
should she be left / with her husband. 
‘You promised me your help and support, 
whichever way I might decide,” said she, ‘* but 
it was you who tipped the scale for me —you 
know it was. You suid you thought I should be 
even more miserable if I refused than I am now 
Well, it’s hard to believe, but in any case, here 
1 am; and you must keep your promise of help 
ind support. You have got to chaperon me 
all the time.” 

“Why? Are you afraid that 
will ma idvances ? ”’ 

‘** Yes, if you want to know, I am afraid he 





le-a-léle 


Colonel Caron 





vill. There are several reasons. The first is 
that he is British and he thinks I belong to 
him, and that what 's his is his own, to do a 

likes with He would like to he able to feel 


that his control over me was absolute, whereas 
now he knows that he 
that 


le up inmyv own 


has no control over 
whatever I do, is done because I 
n mind to do it. The next 
that I have turned out a go 
etter-lookiiig than he expected, and therefore 
would like to be on good terms with me. It 


me, 
have 
ma 


ison 1S 1 deal 


1 


would be pleasant. The third reason is his 
tread of scandal, which may still assail us, ve 
know, in spite of our pious exterior Servant 


1 are very bitter.” 
Well, you can't have thought that the cours¢ 


t am now taking was likely to sweeten me, can 
vou? However, im anv case, I am the captain 
f my soul, and I’m not going to take a penny 





piece from him to spend on clothes. I'll pay for 
iv presentation gown and all these other ridicu- 


I shall never wear again 
1 live) out of the 
thousand. That will mean that 
» back to Oxford, for I’m 
jolly hard up; but at least I shall not have sold 


intenance to him!”’ 


} 


us garments (which 


iS long as last two hundred 


my pre 1S 


\ thin 1. order to do what vy h and 
vishes, it to pay for then 
I'd r be indebted to a jung t I 
in to him for anything!” came the violent 
tort 
\ t Val s the colonel ente 1 th 
Not! n his <« t aspect indicated 
} + } ] Y 4} 
leat 1 Mia } i Lilt \ 











f he M l Placis l 
both down with the ‘flu 1 will 
le t receiv xt Tur plann 
llowe, | it the not { i 1 
r t 1S l lea I pos l I la 
lave t t e€ itfora 1 whil I f we 
e be I n ted with e1 ‘ 
itely. 
Val ! VI th pa \ 
ette ‘ 1 tone ‘ nl } 
V TLIC i had I t ird, a t! ‘ 
kt a dove 3 l the hoot of a motor-horn 


‘*T shall be able to take the children out prim- 
rosing that afternoon.” 
‘*T also came,” he went on, ‘‘ to 





»w whether 
ae 











you would like to go up to town to-day, as ] 
have to, and have red 1] : 
after lunch 

“Ten, pl i et e < 1 Ih t 
fitted with frocks and buy ul in shoes 
all kinds of th 

His face br | QO t to two 
early for you 

“Will it too early for us, Ki 5 1s] 
Val, fully aware of the wa 
fell 

Kirdles ag 1 to the tin nd Val went 
of the room 

Carfrae waited unti! she w t of ears 
ind th ! ed t ] pose s 
vas referr \ 

Kirdles « | t \ S 

ve } r _ \ € Sine 

1ré iwkw 

\ft t I 
th \ \ 
with i 

Valery ] ina ‘ t 
] Id beat rd t { y 4 
B she « l t Now 
se ie f 
: aa 

cture of tl 1B ist 
ind herself ' turne \ 
they w ] O 
4S Soon as ft S 
would | nf 
i etiquett 
African exp i vhic 
hever s m t 

im ex t 
lim. 

Her ] 
Sh ( S 

} 5 \ is 

f him yut t 
decline 

Ile w l t t t 
£ 1 I \ I 





] +h f ; 
" ( 
vral If 
\ Wi \ 
‘ ] ‘ 
1) 
() ] 
i OW! 1 
’ 7 ‘ W 
{ 
1 
i k 
Wa 
S 








Take my place,” said Valery, rising. “I 
promised Kirdles to yo and help her arrange 
4 menu for to-morrow’s lunch to the constitu- 
ency.” 

“Then,” passionately burst out Lance, who 
‘if you go, I shan’t play 


was much excited, 
inv more! Val, you wretched guzzler.’ 
fhe smack on the head which his father 
nstantly bestowed was as surprising as it was 
i painful. 

' Wild at being unable to restrain his tears, 
the boy cried out to know what he had done to 





{ leserve a thick ear; and as usual when over- 
wrought or in any distress, flung himself into 
the shelter of Val’s arms, while she most un- 


] 


gratefully looked at Carfrae with resentment 
ind reproach in her eyes. 

“Get out of it, Lance,” said Caron, feeling 
so enraged that he himself was surprised at it, 
‘molly-coddle! Taking refuge among the petti- 
ats! Apologize to Val for what you callea 

r, sir!” 

“If a chap can’t call his own sister a qu 

litter,” gasped the boy. ‘* She didn’t mind, 

lid you, Val?” 

“Well, I can’t say I liked it,” she replied 
lryly, “‘and if your father orders you to apolo- 

ze, you'd better tell me you're sorry.’ 

“You know I’m sorry, old thing,” was the 
nswer of the ill-judging Lance, flinging him- 
self once more upon her. They exchanged a 

uty kiss, during which the colonel’s fingers 
tingled to repeat the punishment he had lately 


iministeres 


However, Val left the room and he sat down 
play. Encountering her later that evening, 


len she came to give him a précis of a speech 

1 the House which he wanted, he said apolo- 

getically, ‘* I beg your pardon, Val, for losing 

temper this evening; but I should be 

liged if you'd caress Lance as little as you 
im. It isn’t good for him.” 

Valery looked at him with rising colour. He 


“Poor little chap, he has no mother,” she 
lin a low v ¢ 
the simple answer shook him so badly that 


a moment he had nothing to say; and 


ry after a slight hesitation went out of the 
’ 1 ° 1 
m, leaving him to the realization that his 


lark had been prompted by nothing in the 

Id but a savage, helpless jealousy. 
It seemed that the holidays were soon over. 
> children rebelled against going to the 
| fange without Valery, even with the bribe of 
ladge Burton eing there. They were per- 
| ly content at home, and keenly though Car- 


ght an ision to complain that Valery 
giected him for them, she never gave him 
She had stipulated for leisure to use in 
v, and the way she chose was t 
SS it in the companionship of the children and 
who always made one of the party. 1} 
nel could make no objection 


——— 
— 
= 
< 
= 





The youngsters, to Miss Kirby's untold relief 
| r commented upon the state of affairs be 


ween Valery and their father, having the 
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blessed faculty that children, in spite of intro- 
spective novels, almost always have, of taking 
the existing state of things for granted. The 
colonel had never lived at home since his 
second marriage, and had Valery changed her 
sleeping accommodation, it might have excited 
more remark than did her going on in the 





usual way. Valery was cons Ss now and 
then of its not having escaped Aster’s atten 
tion; but Aster, in her first year at a publ 

school, was in the throes of sharp reaction from 


prococious sex-tendency. She was immersed in 
hockey, cricket, the swimming bath and th 
‘gym,” and scorned sentiment in the most 
approved fashion. She wore her hair almost as 
short as a boy’s, raced about in knickers as 
often as skirts, and cultivated a hoydenism 
destined to make way in a year or so for furthe 
developments. 

If Valery had feared that the end of the holi- 
days might make her isolated position moré 
difficult, she found nothing to support thes 
forebodings. 





Except for that one brief itbreak t 
ance, Caron’s manner to her was undeviat- 
ingly cold, considerate and gentle. He deferred 


to her wishes in everything, and never trans- 
gressed her stipulation concerning any mention 
of the past. 

By degrees she grew less nervous of being 
alone with him, less ready to take 
he appeared. By the time he ha 
six weeks, each knew what to exy 
other, and the agreement worked w ‘ 
ness which Miss Kirby had been far from 





anticipating. 

Caron’s own nerves and those of Adney als 
were recovering tone, for nothing of any kind 
had been seen or heard since their arrival at 
Archwood to suggest the presen f any un- 
desirable in the neighbourhood. 

The féting of the hero went on, and his elec- 
tion meetings became more numerous Valery 
stood the long hours and the constantly recur- 

ing fatigue with all the force of her splendi: 


zht that she grew 


wealthy youth. Kirdles thous 
every day more beautiful. Her face, with all 


its locked-up significance, its withheld emotion 





its disciplined control, fascinated people wit} 
mut their knowing why. The constituency went 
mad over her, the local paper exhausted its« 
in descriptions of her wonderful toilettes, h 
grand manner, her vivid speaking 

It was a proud day for Adney when he w 
first able to reply, ‘‘ Yes, my lady,’ to an ord 
given him by the wife of Sir Carfrae C 
there wa bitterness in his hea Ww 

le was concerned He did not know the secret 
f the cleavage which existed between the tw 

t he felt sure that it « 1 not be perman 
He ‘kked forward with longing to the end 
the sum , When the hard wot ld ve 
the baronet safely in Parliat it the tw 
Set tree t or ( upon vha h ! 
should be their honeymoon 

It so happened that Carfr had 1 
his wif mak 1 speech H \ ly \ 
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busy that when she was at one ce he must able, and the home ] ancestors, and eeir | 
perforce go himself in another ection It forth, at the I Govern to 7 
was waste of pow r them both t cle thu a grea | " 
same meeting. ren ‘ , 1] 
(ne day, how er, i alk 1 that th Wal Troon ' ] 
a large afternoon meeting at TLuiten, one of them wl 
his Oppon nts strongn Ids; and thev wel both tor the. j ia l. \\ { og 
booked to be prese nt, though | look 1 bla ‘ . I ] | » 
speak. He was coming on fr - age, but h " S 
ing and her ladvyship arrived lifficult ic 
Hall before him. The chairman was in a difh- tell you, I > ‘ 
culty. He was himself no speaker, and could tricated himself and his me 
not volunteer to spin out the time until the hopeless situa ! 
arrival of the colonel the ma ut Ipor She relat t f 
whom he had relied to do this had been take: ise made of it by Caron, to a br ssly at- 
ill and had just rung up to say he was unabk tentive audiei Wh t : ts a é 
to come. In these circumstances those on thi ipplause d s st r feet 
platform earnestly besought Lady Caron herselt nd evict \ i Ss is 
to give them a few words, and Val, though sh was smilil with f 


] 


had nothing prepared, found herself facing a *Tve told you 1 t ( 


huge and somewhat restive gathering, an can do, but wha y did a 
noyed because they were beginning late. ‘Th trusted m, and Is 
chairman made matters no better by the fact likely it 

that he was nervous before what he looked upon the met f Mart in 
as signs that the meeting intended to be rowdy. | tor f | s this 
He hummed and hawed, and there were a good Put your , y ) ; 
many interruptions and some ribald comment. That brought the ! iftor 


He was very red in the face when he sat down, mais lusts : . \ 


and the eyes turned to Val were imploring it in a temp I med 











I g | 
I oughtn’t to ask a lady to stand up t ch her as if it w never I words 
lot,” he said unhappily, ‘but what can w were destined t I for 1 
do? is elect n, an { I I \ | Ie! 
** We'll see what we can do,” replied her lady- when the tur t ts 
ship with a smile. She st l p rthwu 1, and len] 
the s f her was so pl asing to the eve that und, glar 
the was a ) i t t st ff id ] t 
with . 
Your cha man wd it as 1 
have come here this afternoon to speak r 
minds. I hope you have. I want to help you CHAPTER XXV 
e l \ T 1 } 1 ll 
ets , (Page re 1 = “ile at : a . he An Unforeseen Outbreak 
You i men—Martershire men— I lar IR CARERA 
think I need ask you to giv lw a fair hear- ‘ i 
ing.”—(Cries of “ We'll listen to y m i? 
Yes, I want it ten t aise th i 

IS not going t be in clections 1 * 1 How 

My husband will be here the moment he can vet laid dow: 
away trom the meeting he is now addr ng, with a 

and he'll tell you himself what principk hie began, | I 

out for, much better than I can I) , ‘M \l 

fill in a few moments till he cor l te i 1 \ 

V th | t Ve al t f | 

for. Carfrae ( a I t ‘ t t tw 
ency, al we i fathe é Ll it we! But s 
lather, ick m ‘ Ma + t A 

5 in his " ‘ Hl re felt ’ 
you! ve ! 1 dike rn Six | 

this dear old county Do vou re er what \fr 

Shak« peal Al a t the mett 1a ma 

pasture? He meant the guaiities that are in a | 1 | \ 
man’s bl la I the me i t 

that have 1 I 1 hin Ma ’ i . 
ra d the corn T tt hat went 1 
makin f Ca Ca ) And w I A int [ 

age , . a 
pasture? ha t ( 
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% Val, smiling, held her by the arm, while 
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up in the one magic name of Home; and I 
determined that, if I should be spared to set 
foot once again in my native county, I would 
do my level Lest to work for it, to stand by it 
and to help it by any means in my power. Let 
me tell you now how, if you do me the honour 
to elect me, I propose to set about it.” 

After that beginning you might, as the agents 
afterwards remarked, have heard a pin drop 
until the candidate had finished speaking ; and 
the shouts rose mightily when at last he took 
his seat, after an address closely reasoned, well 
put together, and full of that personal know 
ledge of his hearers and their needs which is 
always respected by the native. 

“We'll send you to Westminster, right 
enough!” they told him; and later, as he was 
leaving the platform, after some brisk heckling, 
they broke from their seats and surged all about 
him. Then, as he handed down Valery 
was another call of ‘* 


there 
Three more for her lady- 
turned to nod and smile at 
them, and further, to their delight, to kiss he1 
hand in response to their assurances that they 


ship!” and she 


were ‘‘ putting their shirts on Sir Carfrae.” 
‘*Do let us drive you back, Mr. Dickson,” 
said Lady 


the car, as the 


Caron cordially, leaning forward in 
who had organized the 
inclined to shut them in and 
himself remain outside. 

** Afraid I can't get 
vour ladyship,” 


agent 
meeting seemed 
away, not vet 
he replied, 


awhile, 
“thanking you all 
the same. Great speech indeed 
You'll allow me to congratulate 
the best meetings we've had.” 
They were driving off alone together—the 
dreaded. She knew—felt in 
nerve, that the man beside her was in 
ff such tension that the least false move 
what? What was it that 
She could not have said, only she 


that she was afraid; so much so that her 


great speech ! 


you! One of 


thing she every 
pulsing 
i state 
might precipitate 
she feared ? 


knew 


isual resolute supply of safe small talk had 
failed her completely. 
Caron sat forward, his head turned quite 


t 
iway from her, gazing out of the window, and 
I 


returning the vociferous salutations of the 
crowd as they slowly drew clear of the town. 


it in 


saw that they would soon be « 


the open country—no longer observed—and a 


beset her to do something to 
fend off the moment she saw approaching. At 
t he turned, faced her, and showed to her 
i. face unlike anyth 
m. ‘The 
ll of light—each handsome feature seemed to 
e, for the first time in their mutual 
] 


lesperate need 


ng she had known before in 
was all gone 


hardness lhe eves were 


acquatint- 
value by a 


ince, given its due new inner 
harmony which subtly altered all. 
**So,” he said, and even his voice had 


changed, ‘so, at last you break silence—-at last 
I have heard you speak 


The 


extremity of her 


need gave Valery an 
idea—inspired her with the safe and _ trivial 
topic that she craved “Oh, don't vou think 
this car is insufferably hot? What ld have 


,) 


induced Baker to shut it up?” she cried, flin 


ing back her wrap. 
and tell Adney to get down and open the top.” 


** Please, Carfrae, stop him 


He looked amazed, cruelly taken aback. 
‘Hot? Are you too hot?” he repeated, almost 
vacantly. He passed his hand over his fore. 
head. ‘‘It was drizzling, I think—that's why 
they closed it——”’ 

‘*Oh, was it? But it’s quite fine now, and 
I feel perfectly stifled. That hall was so clos. 


lease let me have some air.” 

For a moment he made no 
with a start, he leaned forwar 
order she desired. They came to a halt, Adney 
got down and rapidly threw open the car, let- 
ting in the rather watery sunsh 


unswer. Then 
ind gave the 





““It don’t look very settled, my lady,” he 
remarked. 

** Oh, it won't rain before we get home,” she 
returned optimistically. 

This matter adjusted, they ntinued the 
progress. 

Carfrae had leaned back a f absorbed i 
thought, his eyes seemed to be gazing out int 
distances unprobed Valery, | ithing mor 


freely now that they were no longer in an 
sense of the word private, sat up and looked 
relieved. Presently she heard his voice, low 
and unlike his usual tones: 

‘““ What made you speak of me as you did 
I heard—almost all.’’ 

** What made me do it? she asked stiffly 
** 1 was merely ol ! I 
gain. I undertook to help \ by any means 
in my power; did I not? 

It seemed to her as if the radiance die 
of his face, which set back into its al lines 
‘* Is that all? ”? 

** 1’m afraid 

© Only you spell your ‘ don’t vith a ‘Sw 


— 
- 


** Sometimes it is better spelt that wavy,” sl 


replied dryly “ But do let 1 tell \ h 
well I thought vy tool D r hecklers 
There were I there wl hoped t 
serious trouble, but you were ready for th 

He made an Id sound I It equal t 
anything at that moment—I h t trengt 
of half a dozen,’”’ he said But now—this 
evening, at Smethling I shall be hil 1 pric 
bubble.”’ 

“Oh, you mustn’t give wav Iil that 
Remember, it will be all r next weel 
You’ve simply t to keep til tl 
Sav to vourself that it’s , t to be done! 

* What do t matter I *t want t 
in Parliament,’’? he muttered 

= You are \ T t Te 1 \\ ht to I 
stopped in th tow! nd got you some t 
Surely General Beaton gave you a & 
lunch? ” 

Lunch? Qh, ve f e. Ih 
plenty of lunch. I don’t want anything at 
except what I in’t hav _ 

‘© Most people are like that, I think,” repli 
Valery coldly Who is that man, I wo! 

Is he one of y r futur nstituents? Hee 
dently want i 11 at vou! 

As she spoke the car slipped past a man W! 
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was walking at the roadside as if on his way 
from the meeting, and who, on hearing the 
horn, had stopped, turned, and stared hard at 
them as they drove by. 

Caron saluted involuntarily as his eye met 
that of the wayfarer, who raised his hat with 
1 half smile. He was well though quietly 
dressed, and looked ] 


ke one who dwells in the 
country and goes up to town every day. 
When he had been left some way behind, 
Caron leaned forward and spoke to Adney 
‘Did you note that fellow? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir Carfr: I’ve just been asking 
faker if he knows him by sight. He says 
e’s quite a stranger to him.”’ 


Fhought I°d seen him before somewhere,”’ 
said Caron in a puzzled voice. 

‘T think I'll get off in Marterstead and 

and describe him to the police as near as 
lcan. He was on foot—he won’t get far.’ 


“Oh, 1 don’t think you need worry to do 





‘Better do it, Sir Carfrae, by your leave.” 
‘ Be on the safe side,”’ said Valery hurriedly 
‘Oh, why?’ he asked in a voice whose icy 
sneer could hardly belong to the man who a 
minute ago had said: ‘* A? last 1 have heard 
et 
Because we are out to win this 
she returned at once, ** and nobody 





When they reached home she said to the 
id who came to the door that she was verv 
ed and would have tea taken up to her own 
ing-room, Whither she at once repaired. 

She felt that the thin ice had been skated 


the danger point passed for the moment ; 


she wished for no further opportunities. 
was the first time that Carfrae had even 
wed her to see that it was not easy for him 
hold to the conditions she had imposed, 
She felt angry, but fairly sure that upon reflec 
he would realize that he had made a 
ake 
S Went into her bedroom, rang for her 
l, and changed into a rest gown, by which 
her tea was awaiting her. 
Slowly she emerged from the inner room, 
sed the communicating door, and went to 


hioned couch which stood near 








t her study The room faced 

" treamed in through the 

f tl Georgian bow window. 

irdens in their early summer 

had been tardy, and the season 
! come to perfection with a rush, so that 
son hawthorn, Iden laburnum and the ex 
te faint purple and white of the lilac were 

gled; while farther off, bevond the garden. 
smother of the ple blossom in the orchard 
plied a kind of bridal hilarity. ‘The rain 
I by Adney had rolled away in a purple 

oS cloud, leaving all the world aglitter 
Dirds and thr hes supplied munstrelsy t 
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rhe big business-like writing-table was piled 
high with election correspondence and political 
pamphlets. Lyndsay and Val between them per 
formed for the candidate all the work of a 
private secretary, and did it very well. Various 
neatly typed letters, duly signed by Care n, 
were lying upon the blotting-pad awaiting 
dispatch. 

But first, after her exertions, her ladyship 
needed some tea. Here in this room she was 


safe from intrusion, and she snuggled down 


among her cushions, feet curled under her, 
trying to soothe her disturbed spirits by gazing 
upon the tender beauty of the sunset world 


Kirdles would be upstairs shortly She had 
not been able—most unfortunately—to get away 
that afternoon to the meeting. She had not 
known that Valery was likely to speak, any 
more than Val herself had foreseen it She 


would be very eager to hear all that had taken 
place, and would be certain to hurry to her 
child as soon as she had poured out tea for 
Carfrae and Lyndsay in the drawing-room. 
Having quenched her thirst and enjoyed her 
savoury sandwiches, Val laid down her cheek 


upon the satin cushion, and awaited he 
queer blend of physical luxury and _ spiritual 
restlessness. 

Come in, old thing,’’ she muttered drowsilv 
as the tiny brass knocker on the sacred door 
was tapped Lazily she half turned, so that 
she could extend both arms. ‘* Come and be 
Where have you been 


hugged, old darling 
this age? ”’ 

The dead silerice that ensued caused her to 
sit suddenly bolt upright. Across the tea-tabl 
stood Carfrae, and in one second she had 
changed from the loving, unaffected girl to the 


hard, cynical woman, 


Instantly her feet were on the floor, her 
draperies straightened, her figure drawn up 
She was on the brink of an angry inquiry as 
to what right he had to intrude upon a privacy 
he had promised to respect; but as the words 
leapt to her lips she rejected them It was 
undignified to be angry; perhay a little 
ridiculous, too After all, this 1 sitting 
room, and he fed knocked before entering. 

As he evidently left it to her to sound the 
opening note, she presently asked stiffly : ‘* Do 


you want anything: 
**T am sorry, I have evidently disturbed you 
I came up because Kirby has visitors down 
there, and I have just received this note, which 
should by rights have been addressed to you.”’ 
She rose, took a note from his hand, and 
made a slight gesture 
Please sit down.”’ 
You permit? ’’ Tlis face was grave, but 
his voice had an edge of sarcasm 


She paid no attention to that, but took the 





note from the envelope and read. It was from 
the Miss la Placis, and it said that thev were 
proposing t leave the Dairy Lodge for a 


month’s stay in two days’ time. They felt very 
sad because, owing to Sir Carfrae’s numerous 
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engagements, they had not had the pleasure of 
seeing him; but they begged to know if he 
could possibly bring Lady Caron and come to 
tea the following afternoon? If he could only 
spare them one little hour it would be some 
thing. 


Cc 


Valery glanced up from her reading. Carfrae 
had not accepted her none to wrdial invita 
tion to be seated Ile was standing in the 
window, gazing down upon the lawn 

** Well,’ said she, ‘‘can you do as they 
ask? ” 

** Not tea, certainly. I have a meeting at 
Redford. But if you a , We might stroll 
down their way about six and pay our respects 
just for a few minutes. The six o'clock meeting 
to-morrow at Marners Green is off.”’ After a 
just perceptible pause he added: ‘ This is all 


gree 


so familiar to me [his was my nursery when 
Il wae a kid.” 


So I think IT have heard. The room was 
not in use when I came That was why I chose 
it. Is that all vou came to say? ”’ 

He turned from the window and _ looked 
steadily at her. Her long straight gown of 
mist grey satin was looped on the left hip with 
a big silver clasp. She wore a string of uncut 
turquoise beads that hung below her waist. 
Against the background of the white enamel 
of the window panelling she showed with some 
what the effect of an oil painting. Her sple idd 
youth and vitality, the warm tints of her com 
plexion and the glinting brown of her hair 
seemed to tell out against the neutral tones 
vivid and glowing Her proportions, always 
rather Juno-esque than nymph hike, were now 
almost perfect, though in the last three months 
she had grown thinner than she was when he 
first came home As his eves rested on her 
the words of Othello floated to his mind: 


‘One whose hand, 
Like the base Indian’s, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe 


Could this wintry queen be the same creature 
as the coaxing child who a minute ago was 
curled up like a dormouse among her cushions 


and who had invited her visitor to *‘ come and 
be hugged ’’? 


“ No,” he id, speaking with a nervousness 
which he could not hide, ** it is not all I 
have something else to say I cam al t er 

to ask you to waive for a few minute ne 
article of ur unwritten agreement. It was 
stipulated that the past should not be referred 


to between us, except by mutual consent. I ask 
vou to let me refer to it for—er perhaps ten 
minutes 


“It is better for me to refuse,’ she replied 


stonily. ‘* Ne 1 object can be served by 
discussing it; and just now you need all vour 
attention—all your energie for your political 
work.” 

He pa ] “Vou refuse then? ”’ 

I must ret . 

** (hood. I vill Spe ik, then,’? h went n 

undaunted, ‘* not of the past, but of the future 








nbargo upon that. I wish t 


iny conditions—any circum 


ch vou would be willing might 
e willing—to reconsider your deter 
repudiate your marriage vows?’ 


she replied was level and quiet 


circumstances that I know of, 





1 that I can foresee, which 
hange mv mind 
permitted to ask vou to give your 
] W them ver well; al 
il i =) She | 
1 ick tears Is :t fai 
pet l Am Ioy 
oh for No, | ami 
t vour teeth, but I do as 
leration for me! Thoug 
vhat it is costing me t 
eve his 
y position Don’t drive 1 
I t as t ! W 
] then t n mo\ 
t 1 har behind hit 
+ } } 1 t tints 
+¢ +} } e girlis 
' e sa 
" { t t being 
1 t 1 } 
i a y 
I I have work 
] ¢ 
till t} tre t} 
I t nearl I 
I} t I put t 
t lea t ] I 
+} | t Ve h 
\ I 
t the thr 
t I t ! ull 
a: 4 ‘ hear 
1] t lv t De 
¢ let tal t t t 
Ps ¢ \ tell 1 t 
\ ttit tw 
t I | I 
It t] ] have not 


| stri 
¢ +} 1 hope ol 

' to s 
t t 

P | | t your 

} } } ] She V 
} ] t 

1 t 1 will pr 
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hat I came to say, but would not utter down feeling, and went on: ‘** God forbid that 
ut away all hope from me. I I should do anythiag that seems like treating 
If that’s the way you take it, why, ' 








to Say Ww 
until you had 































hereby dissolve our pact—the temporary pact you badly. 
ve made. You must go. It 1s all over. Irom then, the farce must go on. But the thing’s \ 
day we separate. You go your way, I go i 
mine. Be anywhere you choos¢ but not in my ; { 
house. I cannot have vou het 
His totally unexpected words whipped the 
colour into her face as a slap might have done. 


She literally gasped with the surprise ot them 
“ Are vou mad? You can’t realize what you 


are saying.” 


“J know only too well. Um = confessing 

failure. I thought I could go through with 
this prep sterous scheme, and I find I can’t. 
fhat’s all. It must end.’ 


Val’s blazing indignation drove nervousness 
rom her mind. She spoke very quietly because 
was at white heat. 
‘So you think you can play 
this trick on me a third time? 
et me inform you that you 
t, for I will not consent. 
took-me once, used me to 


tisfy your grudge against my 
1e away like 


ther, and ilung 1 


sterday’s newspaper. You 
back when you chose, 
nnexed me once more, and 
tually persuaded me _ into 
ing your purpose a second 
time! But that was the last. 
Do you understand? You shall i 
t do it again. You have 


d into this 
igement, and 
must hold to 
intil I choose to 
lease you from 
bargain. Oh! 
mentarily th 





ames shot hig! 
I should think 


lf 


Sell-Trespectiny 
nglishwoman 
twentieth <¢ 
was ever 


ated as you treat 





¥ 


! But there t 

ut, and beyond 

you shall not 

: Valery, you 0. 6 
ramon og 


nt understand; 


me explain.” 





; *** Don't stay too long,’ 
the good woman fondly “—p. 1057 


said 
#. Oewar Mills 


“Can you 
ssert,” she pursued, “that I haven't kept obsessing me. I’m losing my mental perspec 
W word? Have 1 come short of what I tive. I can see nothing clearly because you 
romised ? ” dazzle my eves.” ; ; 
“No, no. It’s Y. not you. who have come ‘ 'That’s simply nonsense. You have only to 
ort. T undertook what Pm not strong et hy make up your mind not to think about me. 
} = thi ugh. | t out to live in the san Surely you have enough matters of Importance 
‘use with you, without making any effort to upon your shoulders, at least for the next week 
chan g the. term n which we stand. and ] or so, to prevent your brooding over a matter 
— [can’t do it. I thought it only honest to of sentiment?” — 

a this; but it seems you pe rsistently He made no reply 

“understand me ” He seemed to choke ** Make up your mind,” she went on, “that 
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whatever happens we are going through with on the day after the Lufton meeting they sat 
this election. As soon as you are safely down a party of fifteen Sir George Bowyer 
returned we can separate as speedily as you had come because he really couldn't keep away, 
choose. But the one thing you must not, so delighted was he with Lady Caron and 
shall not, do is to let down Lyndsay and me so anxious that she should know something of 
at this crisis.”’ the sensation caused by her speech in the big 
And suppose I own,” Carfrae muttered town full of factories and celebrated for its 
slowly, ‘f that I won’t be answerable for myself, disorderly meetings. Hugh Hatherlegh was 
that I feel I might lese my head—and——” there by invitation, having come to _ hel 
She gave a little laugh, almost snapping her Lyndsay with various jobs 
fingers, as she turned scornfully away from him Val was paid so many compliments that at 
and went to the writing-table. last Carfrae looked up from t he was saying 
‘* Make yourself quite easy on that score at the other end of the long table and calle 
Ihere’s not an ounce of sentiment in me from out : 
head to heel, and I assure you that I am ** Bowver, enough said. You are turning 
perfectly able to take care of mvself.” wife’s head.” 
She gathered up the tovse letters and turned *“* Ha, ha! Not very « t that, Caz 
to the door. ‘1 have run short of envelopes, she kas the most level head of any w 
and I am going to find Lyn and ask him for met! Seriously, old chap, I hope \ 
some more,”’ said she calmiv, *S so you'll excuse that if vou get in it'll be largely be 
me. Don’t come here again, please.” Loosted you in with that sil t 
As she reached the dooi it was opened from “Yes, ves, vou are free to talk to her 
without by Miss Kirby, who was entering that stvle, because you hav t got to mar 
hurriedly, and could not control a start when her after the election’s over When her h 
she saw the colonel. ‘‘ Oh! are you busy, completely turned, what am I g to do \ 
Val? ’? She turned to go, but Val, smiling, her? ”” 
held her by the arm while Carfrae walked ‘““ Turn me out to grass,’? said Val imp 
slowly out, feeling within him such a clash nently. ‘* I shall want a good holiday, and s 
of rage, mortification, passion and hurt pride will you.”’ 
as he had never thought to experience at the “Lucky man!” cried Sir Geor pede 
hands of any woman. shall you take him, Lady Caron? ” 
** My dear,’’ said Kirdles when he had gone, “© Oh, he won’t want the t f keeping 
I thought he never came up here.”’ in order As h I shall t 1 bit d 
rhis is the first time, and I think it will to handle after all y r inj itt 
be the last,’? said Val flippantly. ‘* What do little solitude will cool me dow bit.” 
you think he came for? To give me notice! ”’ Solitude aa ech?” cried Sir Ge 
“What are vou talking about—molrfce? ”’ laughing delightedly et , you’re g 
** Notice to qui Yes. He said he had had away where nobody can find you; that’s t 
enough of it, and he was going to chuck his idea?” 
election and evervthing, if only he could get Caron’s voice a I nded clearly dowt 
me out of the house.” ; table: “© Sor 1 I ted ] n th | 
Val! What did you sav? ” seas,’ he quote 1. 
I told him there was nothing doing The * Doesn't that 1 attract t 
brought me here, and here I shall stay until to your ladvsh &. 
after this election. Then I'll be off as soon and ** Pomesticitv 18 me I ttr t to me, 
as far as he likes. But he isn’t going to let George. I belong to my own d 1 
is down at this stage of the proceedings.’’ She tion. I've never been reall t 
surveved the staring, bewildered Kirdles with harness, it’s fortunate that husba 
1 wicked twinkle in her eyes. ‘* Do you know, so little at h *t it rl 
ld thing, I am really beginning to enjoy a mischief in « ind vol icl it 
=?” assured her old friend as to the fact that s 
was not speal ] 
“ Well,’ he h tos 
CHAPTER XXVI in praise of m ‘ t 
The Day After conditions ; but somehow I d me 
as well as the ld kind 
PEN . ta Archw d dur In which t bl 
hectic weeks, for people like a dog’s, that tm 
m all over the count after her man, how t he 
t ry kind { 1 l—agents, delegates, admiring hit nd ' 
it f ma Villag eager t arrange , 
meeting enthusiastic ladi with te , “Tnst 1 ] vas | 1 retu 
. . 1) 11 , 3] | Sir G wore \} la 
per 1 f nd wl \ I n I the sav what t t . 
can £ Il we | We! 
Valery, in radiant summer frocks, had to a nervous i that Vives 
preside over very motley luncheon-tables, and us blindly they probably w in’t love us 
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all, An admiring wife is often the sole buttress gets a bit overstrained with all this 

fa mediocre man’s self-esteem. Without it he about and _ talking, It shan’t ccur 

would never get anvwhere.”’ I’ve had a toph le Meeting this a ' 
The discussion had to be broken off short, Lady Sandcastle was the What a _ prett\ } 


because the inexorable clock pointed to a woman! And can’t she ei 





juarter past two, and the car was throbbing in He miled in appreciative reminisce! 












































the drive, ready to carry off the gentlemen to ‘** They are going off after . t to Norwa 
the next meeting I rather think I shall go with them Scan 
* You're coming, too, Lady Caron? ”’ cried linavia to 1 t t Sahara 
arious voices EE xce said V: showing no 
No, I’ got an afternoon off t la she SUIrpTise is t t she felt 
replied ind I’m going to sit in the garden som St ped out of tl I iock and 
for a couple of hours.”’ poured tea for him, he chatting shtly t 
ime round the table to het ide While of Lady Sandcastle and her toy Poms and 
back by five,’’ said he, and as he spoke her new car and s on 
laid his hand, very deliberately and = very Ss taking me all 1 tl listrict t 
rmly, « } Ider She could not shal m Ww, canvassing 
t off in front of evervbody. ‘* Keep a cup of Kirdles appeared in a f minutes’ tit 
tea for me,’ he bade her, “‘ and afterwards and sted Val from the tea-t Eat 
I think y promised to stroll down the park own tea, child, for you haven't much time if 
to call on tenants, did you not? ”’ vou are going down to Dairy Lodge first 
Did 1?) Oh, well, perhaps I may, if it isn’t 
too hot,”’ she replied, not looking at him. And s Val ne this ev ne 
pping ee fro touch, she ran to shake to know 
nds with t I s departing ts Th ang » from Great J] 1 to as 
S} st t the chance of a whispe iside if she could possibl tor ne 
Adnev | e 1 ‘ went off, t 1 small meeti in the irag t I 
her tl t saw th | day Did the When ? t 1 ° 
1 b tified Adnev iiled t ing to s tl thing l l ed 
ssuring] Well, thev seem to hav about vester 
Oh, \ that w t anvthir it all said dav’s meetit In the pay t Cal 
Not lv t wav he looked at 1 this afternoon, since lied Val 
m t We're fe ough I sa I'd g Never 1 ( ? 
a'am. T) \ “79 = . | 
Val la ! \ a Teas ind w t tt 1 * Sut 2 1 S 
g rd that t is not to | ry till o ‘ fe ni :. bett 
il to w h les to be 1 har ] p | . Ix 1) ¢ 
I had t t think that tl forget to t ther Sir (¢ f 1 th 
eronin verti she remarked have d 1} have ‘ patient | 
grim but 1 i Iw mistake \ dav aft ‘ in their ti | 
t tight ld nd see he d n't leave Yes hed Val I shall f t | 
t n ] im ¢ ] ther f 
ves la | has behaved 1 t 1 were \ | | 
V | was implied rept ht 1 Engl thev tell me O that tl st 
t tones peak tl I ige so imperfectly 
Oh, of \ 1 al rong ver t } St ) » and carelessly hat 
1¢ To a woman \ r age no man as hand h Caron tt ht o1 t VOC 
as Carfrae could ever be wrong.”’ tive things he had ever see S} elt befo 
“Oh, Val, how can vou? ” Kirdles to have it set straight here y 
Val laughed t nelvy and settled herself in are! Don't stay too long,’ iv gO 
the hammocl The h of afternoon was over woman fondly ‘IT am going with vou to 
things, and sh gave herself p to the Great Lanefield, and T'll I 1 waitir 
licious lar r of indolence with a book at twenty minutes to seven.” | 
It was t irter to five whet } Very | Won't tal t] fift 
1 up t Caron striding towards her minute t tl tside ft . 4 ( 
ross the law Li va too I Kirdk long (ar a 2 1 Val t! I 1 
se traitor, |} not come n duty! chalanc taking p gloves I 
He lool v different from vesterd neither of w h she inter | | 
though } had changed completel Carfra and came to |] 
HS eves m longer with an appeal they w 1 off he begar 


S brow was beating in great heavy strokes, for no 
[ hop \ forgiven and for tlen my reason at all except that he and she wet 


reak est la said he lighth On walking through the summer ever Ing tog ther 


«lo be concluded) 
1€87 105” 














THINGS THAT MATTER. 


Ly Ker Arthur Pringle 
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The 


Cheapening 





the Familiar 
», 











lil initia «Ca r t I ‘ i 
familiar, makes up the staple of Jile; suffer the 
iat bec | leapens 1, ll that liar ‘ 
is best OK DY the board. I start off with rea ) 
this obvious commonplace precisely because spiritual 
so many people go far towards spoiling anyone wh 
their lives through ignoring it. By the our gain 
familiar, the humdrum, the ordinary, we ourselves t 
must all stand or fall. ‘The life that feed fortune 
itself on recurring excitement and out-o! \nd, 
the-way hap} enings is doomed to pe difficultie 
petual and even increasing hunger. thine to be 
nulk 1 
Easily Gained, Lightly Valued De 
Here, then, is enough to make it worth to them in 
our while to see how we can guard against true. “all 
tha heapenin f the familiar th i still ' 
fatall ca ind is ditticult ) k « 1a 
any aspect ol life which does not illustrat cause thy 
the dangei \ll along the line it long journe 


liable to be true that “easily gained 


lightly valued”: and this, of course, is Commonplaces, not Miracles 


emphasized by the increasing fullne of The mo 
life and the growing accessibility ol must see 
amenitics and advantage s that s such a At eve 
feature of our day, il] 

Scenery that is readily get-at-able, pr that n 
tures that can be seen for the asking, books the mira 
that in be Do mwed = for nothin ‘ » | 
po ed nparativel flin ! » Him th 

what chance have these of real appre ] 
tion Irom o in ely built human n 

hu 
The Paradox of the Bible 1 tha 

Every kind nducement has been cd da eX 
vised ! Bible-readin I e attra 1 n 
tive, n<| I \ | yundance ea » asto ’ 
| ) i e ¢ l 1 l han ted ead 1] 

{ B e X ¢ ] tu | 
tion, li ( nih } p\ j \ 
respon tie | Ih ot rhe ) rit ( 
Sup in el n a If { 

\ | ( Dut e « t Ca « ’ ‘ 

ind ( l I \ | | I 

edie (pli ( nh ( ’ | 

ideed, ld tot 
Ho that i me of the le | nd exce 


r ib m ( t 
foy 
\] ‘ 
1 ' 
n 1 ‘ 
V« \ in 
r 
n 
\ i 1 ct 
t t 
nd 
i read A Gospe 
I 
( variety ( 
| 
‘ |} < 
( 
t 
1 
} T i¢ 
{ W il 
7 ) i! 
lo 
a ¢ 
} 
’ ( 
t 
Lhe 
} 
1 1 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 





“miraculous,” and it will train us to a something of the concentrated eagerness j 
finer sens¢ of all that is implied nh the that she bestows d on he I d i 
} + he dey t > oF icit ‘ the 

beauty, the wonder, the simplicity, or the Oh. D oe ee € the : 
awesomeness of everyday things, which fo \ mite of my twelve hours’ t t 


f ; , s | 
all their frequency are none the less the ‘ : : ‘ ' 
ift of God But thou must treat me not 

eps — prosperous S eated : 
So schooling ourselves, we shall not wa \S pr ns Ones Gite: trea) ; 

; , At hand here, and enjoy the higher lot, 
for what we call great things to happen: In yeadiness to taka whee (ou Wilk Dive. 











we shall come to know that the eatest \nd free to let alone what th refusest ; 
things are happening and are waiting fo lor, Day, my holiday, pu ill ses 
is to feel then mean ne Henceforth, fo Me, who am only Pippa—ol ears sor! 
“ Cast off last night, will cot to-morrow 
the world will be full of something Wher , if thou prove gentle, I iall borrow 


men call miracles, That Sufficient strength of thee for new year's 











ld be he c in face of contim vords hat passage in h mind ough 
pain; that quite ordinary people sh 1 gain » be proof against the ¢ ipening « 
daily victory over temptation and worry ; familiar boons and pleasures 
it, over ayainst it all, the sun should, day But we do not feel th | brunt of this 
w day, paint the skv with its rising and jue n until we apply it to our estimate ol 
n all tl will be token en fo thre ves than our own tl : ( 
s that crammed with ven, I ‘ to | ( ved, while 
1 the r will no long le splas f col d stirs 
heap to excited | ydigal, wit 
the pathos of his. reper nd t 
The Blessing of an Illness sissies ‘ff Wis makes a 
\nd so wit the th ngs that belong eve - ] peal to m , r 1 
more intimately to our own individual lives fait ho had remained at 1 e in un 
If we are to get out of life the be . ode ecnscmbiite. 1) present. t 
) give, we must at all costs cure ourselve ] ca ) eve ll t diffe ac he i 
takin x granted—things such ‘ a an tir 
S t ng, the health of mind 
od n yniv ne them The Unromantically Good 
threaten leave us or perha \ Bu lo less than ] é human 
ne altovether. There is, in fact, a wi intl \ realize What numbers of peo} | 
‘counting our blessings” which even the there ¢ who rema steadily and un 
most prosaic and non-sentimental need not ym Chey ) excitin 
2e afraid of indulging in. idventu - and, because they never sal 
Many a normally active man ha een I Olish recklessn tne neve 
ed up wit jerk » to sp ‘ hav 1e « nee ot returnin 1 drama 
di: n | t have served pel ence Men and w ft his so 
him n ecilation of Jn are a e oun re d st 
stne a | is one of the agvravatin SO ¢ » forget the Aidde mance that 
1% iman nature that peopl ere i the time iW 
ie la s le ip thre its are is ew ‘keep \ ut an 
S » their good fo It exacti a nd, co we know all, 
s not onl lren, but ve ( ed eat cos 
sty in « elves, that we lould en I I t nde nst . ‘ na 
e 4 and deliberate thanl | ne es from 1 disaste! \\ 
ving for j ppiness and he y t hid I s 
e our wa Otherwise. so mi ( ( 1 ( 
of life t truly) impo 
i 
( in ! ! ( ( 
\ beaut n nt, « verd t n 
ma } | ea mitl 7 CVE 
1 B |? | | 
! t well ' |? | 
Lenrich num ‘ | 1 
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) ; 
ently decent 


Sist level, and has 


grosser temptations at bay, he is one of the 


conquerors and has proved his possession 
of heroic stuff 

Yet how litth recognition this Clas 
from the professed students of humanity 


Novelists and dramatists find more 


} ic¢ 


tive’ material in life’s tragic failures and 


epentances than in its outwardly unevent 


ful happenings; and even religious peopl 


who ought to know better, are so impressed 


by the ring and the shoes and the fatted 


calf as to underrate the worth of the elder 


+} 
I 

17 i ’ 
liable to make 


Parents are perhaps more 


prodigal than of the son 
faithful; 


the loyalty 


who is unobtrusively and when 


ignore that is daily and 


under their eves, they are failing in 
one of their first duties 


hourly 


Just People 

Giving the 
aot most of us too apt te be lacking in 
appreciation of the people who are alway 
with us Atter all, those who only come to 
us now have such an enviable 


and 


and again 
chance of be ng fresh attractive and 


nteresting. The visiting preacher, with his 
effective “travellers,” brings into relief the 


\nd 
the happily married daughter who pays fly 
ing visits to het 


vear and tear f his recid t brother 
vear an tCal OF Dl resent brother 


mother creates a pleasant 


excitement that is often made to react 


against the daughter who is always at home 


and always more or less bearing the brunt 


Some time ago people were talking < 
‘the modern vampire,’ meaning by that 


ugly appellation the 


keeps a daughter or 


kind of woman who 
companion chained by 


her every whim and caprice—imprisonin: 


her energies, ignoring her claim to generou 


appreciation or larger existence, sucking 
her very life-blood. The next authoritative 
histor of persecution under Christian 


\ 
should includ 4 hanter . 

l in 1X1 ¢ : chapte! on the Wav in 
and 


eldc rly 


ladies 


kind 


devout 


treat their female dependents. This 





ot thoughtle ssnes should surely find a 
place among the cardinal sin 

It ought, indeed, to be part of our re 
ligion to train ourselves to sensitive appre 

ation of the people who are always with 
s, and to who1 re Ite han not, we 
are unde constal! deb Hlusband and 
wife, brother and siste friend and friend 
might in \ discover fresh and sur 
prising es of interest in each other; and 
many relationships and occasions hurried], 
labelled “dull would hav the light 
kindled over them 
The Great Opportunities 

And it is worth while remembering that, 
sO la as tl < ( ( id most sSatisty ng 
i ll ywsh p 1s erne 1, les © um gre it 
ypportunitle Pe ( \ » are ( -da 
and Prone »-m VD Ve me bi 
Ine and n ne. eve < ] ( 
fl wiftly, : d the gl 
their plum 1d to feel ne sti I 





of human i e we rely, as ile, on 
, ’ 
1e pe ‘ ‘ n with us 
ettin fa | ( people 
2 bre 1 ) n y ve 
. 
mMakt i ( x ( i¢ discern 
ment and appre tion 


SS) 


Se? 
The Quotation 


A true man hould che rish renlemorance 


tf anya Ihe re he rea 7 JO) : , is ind ne 

that st ri ets 1) HESS / 4 Aosoevel 
fers the 3 ry of benchits t » f 

him, that man n no nlore mk as noble 


SOPHOCLES 
<Jo 
THE PRAYER. 

ROR great moments and fine times, 
stand on the mount of ecstasy and vision, 
we thank Thee ; but we pray that our eyes may 
be open and our hearts be made sensitive to 
the glory of the commonplace and to the divine 
meaning that is lurking in the scenes and hap- 

penings of our everyday life. 


when we 





The Sunlight 
eague 


ERE 


a 
long avo, 
Want the 
help to write 


A True Story 


] 


Just halt 


an Namie 


a Cr 


l Phe 


story, which be 


true 


gan 


but the sequel to which | 


readers of THE QUIVER 


tury ago a young Enel 


Adrian Palm, | 


obald 





ne graduated in medicine in the University 
ol Edinburgh, elected to serve in the mis 
sion field, and went to Japan under the 
auspices of the Edinburgh Medical Mis 
sionary Soctety There for nine vears he 
worked in the little town of Nitgeata In 
Edinburgh he had done his “dispens: 
work” as a student—like so many ot : 
before and since his day in the (¢ 
once the habitation of the aristo of the 
Scottish pital, but destined to mea 
shocking slum district, in whose tall house 
uuilt for such ditferent purposes, st 1 
ers of the poorest and their ch dren c 
mereeated There the voung medica 
ident in the earl seventies saw n\ 
ses ot ket " a notorlo Cdiscase 
hildhood, first described by the 
English physician, Dr. Glisson, in 165 In 
the Cowgate, half a century ago, and n 
rcely i hild escapes a period rT ket 
tten leading to death, and alwa 
amentable lifelong consequences. ‘ 
worked there by day and night ( x 
th as a student and as _ residen n th 
Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, an 
e memory those ye s is not » | 
lorgotten, 
But when D 1 worked in Japan he 
und no ricket the contrast wa ed 
ind extrer Tr Other diseases he 1 et. di bt 
less, of which he had only read in Edin 
irgh, but no rickets. He pondered upon 
he fact \fter | term of service in the 
velgn mission tield, he returned to | 
native land and entered into country pra 
t at Wigton, in Cumberland, a tle 
place of some three thousand inhabitants 
Very Little ricke was there as npare< 
with “Auld Reekie "—Old Smoky bein he 
English equivalent of that name, applies 


with fond 


{y 
rite 


t to Edinbureh 


Ion 


Britain Bears the Palm 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E 





mip a 
| 
ot ets in our own OUNTTY 
sh disease,’ as they call it on the Con 
tine 
\\ n Di Pai read ft < ( r l ed the 
Ney step that must be taken. He pre- 
pared a letter and sen edical mis 
$101 s in India, China, id elsewhere, 
askin for their expe nee of rickets 
be ecter I] the ( nce, put it to 
ce the with the stu made in ot own 
yun and with the s ents made by 
obs ers in other countries, and then hi 
isked } elf wl the facts meant—for the 
) n of rickets, afte nei \ and a half 
cen s of inquil nce the time of Glis- 
son, s an entire SLery 
Sunlessness--not Poverty 
Rickets and poverty sec i {9 20 to- 
ether—in Edinburgh, 1 tan But 
ey ‘ he ue of widenin ur Vie 
Th returned medical ssionarv, we 
kn I ¢ East, had o nec records 
{ Ir But, as he Great Britain 
Ss one ie wealthiest uNtrie of the 
\ et rickets nds On tl 
r hand 1 s on he poorest 
, : 
ntri n he W lt and enjoys a 
pl nity f ) he < =e But 
Iw <] the rest I etul arg 
ent n ( Lis i ( nceiusion 
the th. « vere , , for the 
first time 
| t salient fact wit t " t th 
limat t} ‘ ntries W in t 
from is th ibur t hine and 
lear s On the ’ t} featur f 
ur British climat \ h t stril t 
1 ! vh is. live 1 s in the 
last t! want of s the dull 
re r fr t f T+ this which 
ag tensif n r t which at 
nder a rennial pall of 1 where the 
high | cut off from irrow str s a large 
proportion of the ravs which struggle through 
thre loot It in the narrow alleys, the 
{ 1 1 pla OT ' > { t t f t} 
t} } 1 > ] y+ ~~ 
D> r, t t eX sior t unl t is at its 
worst, t is there that the vict f rickets 
re to | 1 in lance \ ther reason 
vhv t poor suffer more than tl rich is be 
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cause they cannot afford to send thei 1) Finsen 60-1904), the Dat 
out in the air and sunshin The 1 pioncer of a i ' , as 
taken up with le hold work, at 
suffer from the same cause. hte setae : 
5 A Jittle while ya ladv, Mi May Scan 
These remarkabl entences are taken yan eg ic gk ie thee ics ‘ies 
7 T 1 ' } } i ! ’ ’ 
from a papel pu dished b Dr. P; ina the P ; had ; P 7 Sunlic} 
great journal, 7he Practitioner, under the 1.3 ‘ = 
il ? no y League \ meetir was Called tor the pur 


editorship of a famous physician, Sir Lau at Ie. Pain , 
der Brunton, in 180 But in a sense | d as 


eventh vear and oing | inds on 
spol or my stor ol i;body ook th 1 s ‘ +] 
polling my vy, for nobody t ‘ iC his bic le, for “Nature neve aid betray 
slie sf ) ( ot 1S ? ? 1 o} t 1 1 7 4 
lighte t notice ) thi paper, whi nol l the heart that loved het me Ip te Lon 
} ide Ov to i d istori 1 1 1 
my pride Nno\ h ( 1 a ( hi l It don, gave us the honour of mz ng his per 
Was written by a country doctor; it did not , 1 ; a 

nal acquain I , and pported the reso- 

’ , : I 

come from a elebrated 1 CTrOy tan | ut n wl ] | hac the t eor I 
pital or Jaboratory. It might have been 


burnt before publication for a 


that was 


The Work of the League 


mimnitt a shin vein ad ae er . : 
on a com ec mM he intere . ' : Phe next thin , evident , Was to ask the 


and children in the mpanvy of Sir Laude , 


~ 


Brunton, and he never 
Palm’‘s pap to me. In recent vears we 2. oa +} with a) >) 
have had two “schools” in this country, the 


southern school, which referred all ricket aeked what such a Li ° : i do, t 
to food errors and the Glaseow school . 
4 Ny ‘ ’ reply ‘ C% ( a \\ 
which blamed lack of fresh air and exe) , ld } ] ‘ the fil , f 
) 1 i ‘ ( mma } ol 
cise, No one mentioned or remembered the sirannedicke “ sf pat = 
ah af A : 
light of day generation ¢ Here, in abbre ed f 
re those proy nored f f 
A Discovery SS ea 
Finding my f in sunny, smoke! Ne ’ 


York whilst studvine sunlight in 1922. | 


can across nv quotation tro. Ir. 

ealt} ; ' Cal to il te 
Palm, of whom, of course, I had neve _ : 

: is : { " hemical ‘ t ns ra\ 
heard, though I had Istened to nv «a spagie Mgs - 
é : rather than its heat 

sertations on rickets in Edinburgh itself in : 
the late ‘ninetie His paper had been he re ; ; 

] tow? ri nt ; Y niit 7 

roe l n Th ( 


found and read and appreciated 1 ; 
American bibliographer at Acote Siaiu, e wete t ise of sunh 


} ' nre it r | . ‘ 
nd Johns Hopkins Hospital, ribetlipies : 
1 Tl { rr t ( 
found tha til i il l \ i prever ! ‘ . 
= hy ’ of 1) to tl 
lrom vettin 1 Ke » en h then : 
f } ® ry? ‘ rf Y I ryt T ot 
hood | pool na ho ha hen et | t 1 
° 5 ‘ health ; +7 . mn 7 r liol 
find what ecarlis tudents had d overs a I 
, e if ’ ? } 7 ‘ \ 
Our own « ate ficial biblioeraphic N: ( 1 ¢ T we 
1 ' . . . 4 {i ] tor 
on which -T had natu y relied, had no _ : 
, Such ] l 
mention of the true discovers 
»% 1 {} t +} ' le ¢ ' 
But lo and hold, hen or ntiones 
, f the ult ’ per ( 
Dr. Palm in Engl jou { ( . : 
light that he t i e and : ] n vik 


£ 0d cr Hi t ‘ Tile t ‘ n ; ( ! } ( 
his paper, and I have had it bound in th nded 1) a] n \ 
brightest vellow silk with ; et edge, National Institut of Me Res 


and inscribed “Britain's Palm” hetween a Hlamy d, t I l, distinguls 





pail of P m branche i CCl Dp Pal f } a eae , eS she un ht is 
was good enough to allow Mi | 
and Fry to photogray . } 
and T have st} wn | portrait, with _ f > 





made: we must ask all cities te make them, 


within their poorest as well as then 


pleasantest districts. 
The Infants’ Hospital 

Again, the removal of rickety and othei 
children to the country is beginning. At 
the Infants’ Hospital in Vincent 
where I lectured on this subject last year, 
the babies are put out on the 
shines, and the 


Square, 


iron fire 
escape whenever the sun 
hospital is appealing for money to build a 
balcony where many babies can be sunned 
together, as the foundlings of Florence 


have been sunned for nearly five hundred 


their lovely hos 


smoke 


vears on the ¢terrazza of 
pital. Jut our 
llows the sunlight to reach 
than our eyes tell us 
valuable rays, the 
to which Dr. Palm rightly 
are invisible; they are the 
which we are 
and shall 


shameful scarcely 





London; we 
more 


se even tar 


about, for the most 


hemical rays, 
pointed | 


‘ultra-violet,’ of 


ong ago, 
beginning 


hear so much hear so much 


more, 


Moving the Hospitals 
Therefore the 
those devoted to 


hospitals, and especially 
children, are fleein,s 
mm urban sunlit country 
ist as fast as they can get the money. Thi 
National Orthopedic Hospital in 

Portland Street has made a ; 
Middles« a Th 
} 


have 


smoke to the 


Roval 
Great “country 
Stanmore, in 
Folks 


of Hackney Road, to equly 


nch” at 
eaders of Little 
Queen’s Hospital, 


enabled th 


convalescent branch—th« 
Bexhill. The 
Street Hos 
noble 
isking f 


and maintain a 
Folk 

ithorities of 
Sick 
record of si 


Hlome—at 
Great Ormond 
Children, with = its 
ventv years, are 
ney to make a move into Buckingham 
shire, for the doctors say they are tired of 
little patients choking to 
fogs, Not a tl 


month 
+} 


without advance in the move 


h in our London 
vill now pa 
ent to do what Dr. Palm asked for thirty 
The children go 
sunlight and they 


four years ago. into the 


recover; perhaps after 


ng for vears in urban 


shadow, slowly 


vards the grave. Results like 
ese. which are 


constantly met, cannot be 


anyone who has any trace of 
that the 


Jarnardo’s 


ther head ort heart. I rejoice 
reat institution of Dr. 
taken 


Homes 
notable lead in this move 


THE SUNLIGHT LEAGUE 





But I could write for hours about that 
wondertul last page of Dr. Palm’s paper, 
and | must hasten on. Mv readers we 
know that a Swiss doct vho works 


Leysin, and whose name is Auguste Rollie 
is the greatest living master of the sun cure. 
(We should still have Dr. I 
but he died twenty years ago, 9 

Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, which I 
visited last 


though the 


year, thrives and grows and 
saves many lives every yea Dr. Rollies 
is fortunate, for he chose a place i 
very lovely supply of sunlight when he 
began his work in 1903. He has had mor 


than ten thousand patients, and his results 
almost surpass belief. No one knows bett 
than he that the real meaning of his work 
is not cure, but prevention. [His school in 


the sun, to which I paid my first winte 


visit this January, has been running sin 
the year 1910, and is the model of all such 
places. 

M: V to 
speak for some of us who have seen his 
lovely work and wish our country to profit 
by it. 
to attend the first public meeting of our 
had elect d 


him as our first vice-president; and it 


Dr. Rollier came to England in 


By great good fortune he was able 


Sunlight League, to which we 





my rare delight, as chairman, to introduce 
him on the platform 
Dr. Palm, of 


oO oul 


t own pioneer, 
whom he had read in 
| 


writings, but whom he had _ never 


me 
Would that Dr. Finsen could have beer 
there also! But, at any rate, Queen Alex 
andra, who gave the first Finsen lamp 
the London Hospital in 19 ha nsen 
: 
» be me our patron 


Join the Sunlight League 

Whilst Dr. Palm and Dr. Rollier live 
us learn from their wisdom and their worl 
I ask my readers to join the Sunligl 
League* for their own sakes and for ow 
nation’s sake. Let them learn to use sun 
baths, such as I 


last summer, so as to store up some of th 


described in these page 


darkness of 
Ministet 


intention to legislate 


summer’s sunlight against the 
next winter; let them support the 
of Health in his 
against our urban smoke; and iet them re- 


joice that the newest and most exact word 
of science is but a 
‘Let there be light.” 


repetition of the first 


word of creati yn, 


g 

* Annual subscription five shil children ands: 
sixteen shilling, to be sent to the honorary 
treasurer, tl Marq of Graham, at tl af 
R Square, W.C 

















RACTICAL, |) es 
+ HOMEMAKING | = 
Everyday Stains—and we 


Removal 
By J. S. Bainbridge, B.Sc. 


VEN with the best of care clothes and 


linen are bound to become dirty ans 











to acquire various. stains lea 
fruit juice is spilled on a dress, or linen 
picks up rust marks; and the housewite, 
after trving one of the  old-tashioned 


‘secrets” handed down from generation to 


generation, 1s apt to heave a sigh of recret 
and consien the Spore | arti ( to the 
nursery or oOld-clothes basket. Stains are 
indeed the bogy of the house wile, but Ww th 
prompt attention” most f them can be 
treated quite successfull Many stains, of 


course, are quite @€asiiv remove j by the ust 


of hot sud Thus cocoa and egg stains 





, ana 
mud marks, « , Cause no anxiet b 
thers, such a perspiration and coffec 
ins e more dift lit to remove Taking out grease marks by means 


of clean white blotting paper and a 





hot iron, finishing off, if necessary, 
with benzene 














| ot} ‘ ire 
win 

The ‘‘Home_ Laboratory,” a useful selection of | a \ c mene 
chemicals for removing stains and renovating clothes ‘ I d hea 
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PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING 






































Meg Removing old ink or rust 
stains:—Hold the © stain ‘ 
over the basin, sprinkle | 
with a few crystals of i 
oxalic acid and pour boil- i 

ing water over 
ti & ” st . After the stain is 
, : 7. removed, take out 
Ks “a all traces of acid 
guava by rinsing thor- 
“a ™ j oughly in a solu- 
| <2 | tion of washing 
soda 
nd can be obtained from any pharmacist 
druggist, but in their use one or two 
eneral rules should be observed. 
[The first attempt at removing. stains 
iid be to steep the article for a few 
irs in soft water. Even if this does not 
we the stains it is an advisable proce 1- 
ng, since chemicals are less likely to harm 
wet fabric than a dry one. Coloured 
terials ought first to be tried to see 
iether the particular cleanser decided 
m has any effect upon the colour; and in 
ase must solutions of too great strength 
employed, otherwise the fabrics may 
permanently damaged. Convenient | 
srengths for the solutions are given below, 
nd if these are not exceeded no harm will handy, appropriately labelled. One or two, 
sult. Notice, by the way, that the treat it will be noticed, are poisonous, but they 
ent for cotton and linen articles is usually are already familiar to most people. They 
ferent from that applied to silk and wool, should, however, be kept sarely undet loc k 
latter being treated with hydrogen pet and key, duly labelled “poisonous,’’ since 
de or warm oxalic acid, and never with — the best cure for accidents is to prevent thei1 
hing solutions, such as Eau-de-Javelle. occurrence. Smaller quantities than those 
given can easily be made by taking pro- 
Label the Bottles portionately smaller quantities of the 
Bottles of the following should be kept materials 
Caustic Soda.—One ounce 
is dissolved in 20 ounces of 
water. <A bottle furnished 
with a rubber bung should 
be used for storing this. | 
Eau-de-Javelle.—If this is 
unobtainable locally it can 
be made by adding a solu 
. tion of 1 ounce of bleaching 
, , powder in 2 pints of wate 
~ Hy to 114 ounces of washing 
¥ a ys soda dissolved in another 
= a : 2 pints of water. The 
A mixed solution should be 
Ne filtered through fine mus- 
Fruit, tea or wine stains:—Spread borax over the stain oe eee 
and pour boiling water through it, repeating two or three ove the precipitate of cal 
times if necessary. Should this fail, try oxalic acid lum carbonate, and can be 


1oos 
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kept in bottles for a lone time without this case, if the stain is on linen or cotton 
od 3 ‘ ty 
sing its strength, Kau-de Javelle followed by Warm oxaliy ve 








llydrochloric Acid ISON This is also acid or causti dla solution (cs per cent 


known as “Spirits of Salts” or “ Muriati might be tried; while it is a silk on 


Acid,”? and should be diluted to twenty woollen at ew h is affected, the use of 
times its volume as bought. permanganate solution or hydrogen per- 


Ilydrogen Peroxide,—Use as bought oxide will probably be successful. 


Keep this List 
The treatment for most of the stains 





which are like to occur is given in the 
following list, which is arranged alphabeti- d 


; 
lier far y ] y farar 

Cally Tor Tread eTerence, 
Blood.- stain result ne trom blood n- 

tain. the » const nt blo d tha 

s, the red colouring matter hazmoglob 
and a colourless albuminous portion. Luke. ( 
: 


Warm water washes out thea Imin and the 
haemoglobin remainin s removed by 
same treatment as that descr ed for tea 

Coffee Eau-de Jave ile Wil effectua 
remove coffee stains, 

Fruit.—If these are on wo r silk, wart 
yxxalic acid solution should be used, 
lowed by permanganate if e oxalic acid 


neffective Fruit stains on cotton and linen 

will easily wash out with EKau-de-Javelle fe 
Grass If was | vitl if lay Walt ( 

suds wil | s stain a nerw 

some solvent necess t emove 

green dve For th purpose alcoh 

colourless T n ted rY be 














a with woollen o1 ken wood On linen at 


hould be d ved ina lon of water. sada 

Potassium Permanganat On nee of Jak The eatmet 

potassium ermanganate should be lis- depend n 1 composition f tl nk, 
ved ina gallon of water which is ! ] nknown » the use 


Washine Soda \n ounce of sodium car- Warm oxa lutior ld first 


bonate dissolved in 20 ounces 1 wate used, Lf the nk in iron ne. it W 1] 

In addition to these ’ is Organic sol to this treatmet If er not . 
vent ire eful for remov ot pletely ren | the ox 1 a se 
rre ( et The more n in ire i treatme | 4 } ne s 
I oO ng, id mall bottle hese should rv, § ] » mixture 
be stored \leoho eth methylated an an ( nad n In lelil 
ether, b nzene carhno et ilo ie. ace pen t r 1 1¢ ind rapl 

ne, nd ft entine Ammonia, french Phe dve I et} means of | 

lal ind erine e also ‘ ind de-Jav | p hite \ 
clean blotting iper, a smal mee, and a Vash aw 
hot iron 1 also be available Paint and | hb. Paints and varnish 

Wi ( mds al metin red n t f \ ( 
the nnine i ribbon or a ed len on ex 1 l 
ment which has got amon - ones, In ly. Mt u vent, 

TOOD 





as turpentine or benzene, will remove the 
vehicle, and the pigment remaining will 
hen usually wash out by the ordinai 
rocess. 

Pers piration._-Coloured fabrics which 


have become discoloured by perspiration 


sometimes be restored by sponging 


r with a weak acid or alkaline solution. 





this purpose acetic acid or caustic soda 
may be used. 

Rust marks easily yield to treatment with 
acid, which should be 


thoroughly washed out of the material by 


dilute hydrochloric 


tinued rinsings. 
Scorch. If the material is of silk o1 wool, 
light mark can 


easily be removed by 


treatment solutions, 


| 
H 


with permanganate 


unfortunately, cannot be 


’ 


avy marks, 
moved. On cotton and linen, if the fabri 


not actually 


destroyed, alternate treat- 


ents with Eau-de-Javelle and warm oxa 
id will probably be successful. 
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Tea.—Tea stains on cotton or linen will 





vield to Kau-de-Javelle, and hvdrogen 
peroxide or permanganate will remove 
those on silk or wool, 

Verdigris or Copper.—A dilute solution 


of hydrochloric acid spirits of salts) should 
taken that 


all traces of acid are afterwards removed 


be used in this case, care being 


from the material by continued rinsing. 
lifficult stain 
r¢ peated treatment 
with Eau-de-Javelle or warm lic acid 
‘lution they can be reduced to a light grey 


Walnut.—This is the most 
1] 


of all to remove. By 


w 


colour on cotton and linen, but stains on 
silk or wool cannot be removed at all 
Wax.—That part of the fabric holding 
the wax spots should be placed between 
clean sheets of blotting-paper, which is then 
pressed with a hot iron. The wax is lique 
fied by the heat and is absorbed by the 
blotting-paper. If any traces stil) remain 


they can be taken out with benzene, 





The Right Height 
for Housework 


By 
Agnes M. 
Miall 


(Photographs by Technical Editorial Service) 


OWADAYS the 


akes an art of labour-saving. In 


housew ite perforce 


} 
I 


the last few years she has conside1 


number of daily and 


diminished the 
eet domestic tasks, and she has found 
ays Ot simplifying manv that remain. But 
ne comes at last to the irreducible mini- 
im, at least as far as ow present know- 
lve of household machinery goes, b.vet 
dis essential: each one is done as speed ly 


P 1) 
> possible, 


Ease Before Speed 


} 


‘ : 
ind then comes an equally vital question, 


Is each one a omplished with as littl 

fatigue as possible ?” 

and ease are not necessarily synon\ 
S. In fact, in many cases more h 

fans more enerey an¢ 


May prove as 


concentration, and 
tiring in the long run as 
len the task was acc omplished in a More 
mbersome but leisurely way. 

Every housewife who has simplified he 

me and its routine as far as she can and 
s all the laboun I 

atord should ask herself if some of het 


essary jobs cannot be done so that they 


ll take less of her physical strength and 





Chere l oO close a connexion Ix 


tween bodily well-being and such funda- 
and good temper 


that the probem is weli worth attacking. 


mentals as sane thinking 





Ironing while seated is rendered 
possible by the use of a little 
platform to raise the chair 
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In this article I am describing and illus 
trating of making 
various domesti tiring. They 





methods 


less 


some simple 


labours 


are not necessarily the newest ways; they 
are certainly not the only ways. But they 
are methods which have been tried and 


proved etticient, and fot those whom they 
do not happen to suit exactly they may be 


useful in how the can 


showing 


problem 


gradually be worked out. 












Pe a > > <S. 
A sink high enough to obviate 
any stooping is worth striving 
for 


Two Great Physical Ills 
There 


which the housewife is particular 


are two great physical evils 


sutfer These are, first, tiredness and toot 
and leg troubles, such as flat feet, varicose 
veins, etc., all caused by too much stand 


ing; and secondly, that feminine 


backache, which in the vast 
is produ ed and fostered by perpet ial bend 
ing and stooping. 
\p ancient 


that 


and tiresome tradition 


almost all houschold 


number of cases 


aecrees 


{ 


operations mu 
be done standing. There is hardly one a 
which the domestic worker is allowed to sit 
without being immediately dubbed inetticien 
and lazy. 
And the reason It is not, T am con 





the 
pudding Mixing, 
cannot be done 
owing to the sad 


as ironing 


5) 


uch things 


vinced, because 
preparation of veeetable S. 


and even washing-up evel 


properly S¢ ited, but rather 


fact that one is not high enough to obtain 
proper command over one's tools when one 
sits in the average kitchen chair. 


Why Stand for Typewriting ? 
1] tly the s drawback 


And 


But, after all, exac ame 


applies to the use typewriter. 


| 

do typists undergo the fatigue of clicking 
the keys a ne while standing on that 
accoun C¢ niv not Th raise them 
selves to the proper height, as I am doing 
while writing this on my machine, by means 
of a bentwood chair—the highest kind made 


} 


—and then a cushion, 


A Kitchen Platform 


hen, ‘ in the office, the diffi- 


cult in bx 1 ve me Photograph 
I he I house t na ynquered 
bv the use of a ttle pl ilform, ! ade to het 
own a n ’ lage arpenter, on 
which st ha wheneve asks 
the | hen h as ironing, are to b 
done By eat the extra het ht ne 

al tor oO hieve na eT 

Such a ’ in be ide b 
carpente tor a hi n r the hand\ 
man he n ixed to und 
take l nsior 18 incl 
square and nches } h. | ild have 
beading ( prevent the | 
lippin a 1 resul yme_ chat 
movement nda me nale fixed 
one side that it can be easily carrie 
from one room to another 

It h el j es are n ere ~ and it 
} convenient ft 1 T i hand-s \ 
n ichine | ( lal ta) ( 
writing If saa — e low s 
the washin y 1 ch 
provided draining-boat nd plate-rack ar 
within reaching distance 

A Domestic Heresy 

I am well aware. of urse, that to wash 
uD eated here n } sewives W 
never ay Ve here no more back 
breakin hree ( task than dis 





washing I 
Po " " 
pla ed tl eigl 
the one t n 1 if I , 
ft 
older residence ere is nea always that 
nch or two too little which means a stoop 
mae a 
that i arcely perceptible at the time, DU 


nks 
ike 

in 
hat 
oop 


but 


PS RR ET 









ei 
ki ——ee —< - 








A long- 
handled 

mop 

for washing 


windows 


is Noticeably to the sum total of fatig uc 
t the end of the day 

In such cases it is worth while, if the ex 
pense can be managed, to have the sink 
raised the necessary inches on wooden sup 


tts. Failing this, sit down to wash up 


t have a white wooden framework nailed 
together on which the basin can stand. It 
Ms Is not planked, but is simply a tram 
rk, the water an circulate freely under 
heath, and scrubbing from time to time will 
keep it spotles ly lean. 


Long-handled Brooms 


? 1 
Of late years women have found how the 


se of long-handled tools saves stooping and 


enable 
nables housework to be done just as ett 


lently at the natural height. lone-handled 


T mops are an old story now, but not 


familiar to most housewive is the new lon 
4andled window-cleane r, with which pane 
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can be kept bright without any dangerous 
stretching or sitting on window-sills. 

In the country prefessional window- 
cleaners are often difficult to get, and even 
‘n town their visits are erratically timed, 
and rain between whiles spoils the look of 
the casements. This new apparatus, costing 
only 3s. od., consists of a stick with a grip 
that holds two different tools—a cotton mop 
for washing the panes and a chamois pad 
for polishing them. 
In a moment. 


Each slips on and off 
Tall mirrors stretching from 
mantelpiece to ceiling can be cleaned, with- 
out mounting on steps, by this method. 

Photograph 5 shows another useful long- 
handled implement at the «same price—a 
rubber wedge, set in a wooden frame, fo1 
scrubbing down steps and yards. The long- 
handled dustpan is also on the market at 
last, and so is an ingenious floor-scrubbing 
apparatus that ought to banish housemaid’s 
knee once and for all. The n, too, the 
various makes of hand vacuum cleaners do 
not involve stooping. 

Naturally, expense is a consideration when 
buying improved types of household tools. 
But nothing is dearer in the long run than 
the depre SSE d 


being over-tired; and besides, 


vitality caused by always 
less fatigue 
, 


in the daily round is by no means always 
dependent on the spending of money. 





Scouring steps over a 


paved 
yard without backache 
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A HUNDRED MILES FROM WEMBLEY 


about W embley. 
to Wembley, 
in the g 


was to be 
been 
lled 
I, too, was to have 


Pre 


ILIS article 
Il. verybody has 
everybody has reve lories 
Great Exhibition. 


I had bought a Guide, 


of the 
read the 


yone, 


face, fixed a day—and promised the printet 
faithfully to deliver the “copy” for this 
articl ; long overdue. 


Then the unexpected, the incredible hap- 
pened. 

Rea there The 
says | always (more or less) keep my dates. 
| had promised to go to Wembley, 
ant to written wisely and 


about it all. And then—— 


lly is no excuse. printer 


oO and 


Hie have 


WiAtl11\ 


<je 
The Vision of the Poppies 
It a Thursday 
walke d to the 
ples, growing 


stru 


was morning, and as I 
station a field of bright pop 
the hillside on the downs, 
and turned 
and I had a vision of EK: 
Sheringham, Ove 
The West has 
is full of people 
ist Coast and the 


by 


ck ision my brain. 


my \ 
field of poppies ist 
Ang! 


rand, 


Cromer and 
Poppyland. 
charms, London 


but the F< 


la 


and ot 


noise, air of the 


North Sea: years and years have passed 
nce the glories of East Anglia possessed 


soul—and the sight 
eht it all back agi 


of a field of p 
iin. 


Of course it is inexcusable, but that morn 
ng, going up by train, I threw my morni 
paper on the rack, dreamed of Poppyland 
and went to the office and arranged for a 
week-end out Fast imstead of at We 


Mi I 


he could 


find ait very 


dito aid 


poat the wheel. ‘Th 


ade the extraordinary decisi 


car at home, go by rail, and see new count 
in a new way. 
On Friday I finished 1 work 


boarded the dinin ar eX} 


What a marvellous place 


treet. po 
Street, anyw and the m marvel ¢ 
part of the wh business 1 one 
at least can find its way out « 
of suburbia and wend way to Poy 
and the SCa. 
<sjeo 
Eastward Bound 
We started to the n i Phe eal 
the dining car passed the t nicel 
in a short while Norwich \ 
I spent th ht at No 
wanted to set thing of 
ancient City of Churches Bu I 
morning I was up and 
long after was delighted with the sight ¢ 
the sea. Mundesley was the first place ! 
alighted on, and, atter a morning ther I 
took the train on to C1 er, tl ieh Ove 
strand. But it \ t Mur lev t | 
finally stayed ( eek 1. Now 
fascination « 1 } e like Mundesley 
curious on I wandered up and down f 
of all, tryine to find the town A y 
along the cliff by t h told met 
the “town” lav “over there.” pointing to th 
south. And when I went h an old man Ac 
rhkiut } } é ] me wn /' 
down é I 
e. B L \ ondrous po! 
Po n f es of E 
\ns | I ‘ « 
\ | 1 \ i pla 
i rt 
i b ini 
The ( \ ) 


but put 


any, 
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House” on the cliff and chatted away to th 
proprietor. He was typical of many. A 
worker in the East (that is, the tropical 
East), he had broken down after fever, and 
to East Anglia he had come for the sake of 
his health. True, he was a born East 
Anglian, and mighty proud of the fact, 
too. Indeed, they all were. The fishermen 
nthe beach spoke a language of their own, 
and traced their descent back to the time of 
William. Not that they came over with 
the Conqueror, No. Nothing so common, 
Chey were blue-blooded Saxons, or \ ikings, 
. element. 
Humble fishermen—but they earned good 
onev, too, and enjoyed it. Indeed, the ait 
f East Anglia makes one do one’s work and 

n one’s money with the minimum of 


nmixed by any foreign” 


Wie, 
<jo 
Turning Ozone into ‘‘Copy ” 
And here it is that I grow envious. On 
Sunday afternoon I walked over to Bacton 
few miles alone the clitis—but a few miles 
ire as nothing with the ozone impelling you 
mg all'the time. There I met an autho! 
writer who in old times found his in- 
ration in Fleet Street. Now, by peculiaz 
nning, he has given up Fleet Street, lives 
xpensively at Bacton—and writes twice 
h with half the trouble. Imagine the 
ot a poor editor cooped up in stuffy 
n: here is a fellow writer who can 
out of his bedchamber down to the 
bathe before breakfast, write his few 


isand words in the morning—and spend 
rest of the day chasing butterflies 


t 
} 


eh the popples, o1 cashing the cheques 
hey arrive from town; whilst we other 
scribes, with wet towels round our 
ads and strong coffee at our elbows, try 
id the clamou of Fleet Street to fill ow 
ges and finish our task. Surely th 
trades Union of the scribes ought to tak 


} 


matter up and 


tution ! 


prevent such unfair con 


<je 
Across Unknown East Anglia 
Thirty-six hours of the most wonderful ait 
n the country—and the time came for r 
But here it was that I made the 
dest and the most daring of experiment 


ithe map in one hand and the time 


ee 
ein the other 1 delibe ately set to Wo 
do what no man has done to launch « 

Mounknown East Anglia, cut right throuel 


virgin country from east to west i 


north to south, find out what lays “in 
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between,” and alight at London by way ot 
the unknown—and Ely. 

I started from Mundesley, hied t 
North Walsham, and then stepped out into 
the unknown—a venture of faith anda single 
line of rail. The honest guard of the train 
assured me that all would be well, and off 
we went—to the minute. The solitary lin 
wended its way across a great flat land, past 
hedges and farms, lines of trees, singel 
houses. Never a town, and never a village, 
as far as one could see. The little stations 
stood out as sentinels of civilization. 
Schoolgirls boarded the train to be taken to 
school. Farmers came along for the morn 
ing paper and the goods 
lit by gas, but the stations 
with their little oil lamps spoke of a dif 
ferent and an earlier order of things—th 


erchandise. 


The train was 


great wilds of pre-Victorian England! 
Cawston and Reepham and Foulsham 
has anyone heard of these places Yet 


doubtless they have their war memorials 
and maybe readers of THE QUIVER liv 


<jeo 
A Ship on a Hill 


At the furthermost orbit of the 1 op line 
[ alighted at “County School.” The 
station is called “County School” becaus« 
a county school existed there some fifty 


years or so ago. Now one comes across on 


of the paradoxes of the twentieth centu 


For here, in the heart of rur; England, 
is a lonely ship, cast up on a hill 1 ark 
awav trom the sea, from whi iters 
have recede ror ever nd eve A lad ir 
naval uniform met me at the station, ane 
we climbed the hill together. Che building 
seemed quite all right on the outside—with 
ordinary walls and roofandsoon. But insid 


one suddenly found one self on the quartet! 


deck of a fair-sized battleship. An “ Engineet 
Captain” was in charge, and a good and 
worthy se: n took me up the deck to th 
oOlice rs’ mess, the starboard, al | all the 
other compartments of the vessel. Cadets 
were running about climbing ladders, box 
ng the compass, and generally behaving as 
if the Ve mile and ! es Vy out t 
ea And a happ nd ] 

eared to bi In nto 
f all this. 1 d 

n behind h ) | ad 

1) Wal \\ N | n i 

School, belonging to Dr. Barnardo’s Hom 


and these gallant youths were being trained 
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for service in Ilis Majestv’s Navy 


of the country, se 


in the heart 
any town, they were as much iso 


they were on the great ocean 


added advanta e that they could $ 


own vegetab! <So 
The Spirit of the Fens 


The worthy Commander provide 


a fitting repast in the Captain's « 


when six bells struck, invited me 
night. But with regret I tore my 


and 


ven miles from 


once off the quarter-deck the 





yv. And it The spirit 
wasn't so paradoxical atter all. Away there 


land and cal 


and just the 


of the Fens brooded over the 


led to the lingering traveller— 


n the Londen express thundered 


lated as if in, with dining car complete. We took ow 
with the eats for the ¢ ening meal, but before the 
row their first course was reached Cambridge and its 
colleces ¢ e into ew, a the train was 


elass nd 
d me with from Queens 
abin, and, = guilty con 

to stay the blev, and all 
elf away, here was I 


was dispelled and Fast Anglia found again. Ve mean 
1 boarded the train and on we went, chang sight of the 
ing now and then at wayside junctions, unti Kast Coa 
at last the tall, graceful spires of Elv’s » Wweek-e 
cathedral reeted the travellet Here we longer ! 


were in the Fens, where, of old t 
Hereward the 


detied Norman 


hordes, and died fighting 


gamel 


Wake, the last of th 
William and hi 


y. 








illusion Never mind, 


tortoiseshe]] 





¢ talk drifted 
( ege to Wembley, and 
ence awoke within e. Wem 
he wealth of the Empire—and 
in nely East Angli 
one \ l each We bley ever 
1 x 1 
ne | Or tne sea. 7 
an ne ( ies of 
1 
r a t Ss Wwe Nn it ft 
nd 1 next stay 








£250 PRIZE WON! 


RESULT OF “TRAVEL” COMPETITION 


This contest appeared in “ The ( 
by The Story Teller,” 
* The Picture Newspaper,” 


Magazine,” 


The correct names of the places shown in the twenty photo 


Harrogate. 


N= 


Lincoln. 


Ww 


Lowestoft. 
Peterborough. 
Fountain Abbey. 
York. 

Edinburgh. 


Ans 


* Chums,” 


* Little Folks,” 


The Corner 


Juiver,”’ 
Magazine,” 


and the * P.M." 


8. Bridlington. 

9. Whitby. 

10. Felixstowe. 

11. Southend-on-Sea. 
12. Aysgarth Falls. 
13. Ripon. 

14. Coltishall Lock. 


*Cassell’s Magazine,’ 


“ The New 


T.P.'s & Cassell’s Weekly, 


raphs were as follow:— 


15. Cauldron Snout. 
16. High Forse, Tees- 
dale. 

17. North Berwick. 
18. Rievaulx Abbey. 


19. Scarborough, 
North Side. 


20. Knaresborough. 





Absolutely correct lists were received from 204 competitors, and the Prize of £250 has 


therefore to be divided amongst the sende 


rs. Space will not permit the printing of the 


names and addresses of the winners, but a full list will be posted to any competitor for- 


warding a stamped addressed envelope to” 
& Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4, 


Travel,’ The. ( ompetition Editor, Messrs. Cassell 


has 
the 
for: 
sell 


Wives—on 
Toast 


«yy NYTHING vou'd like better?” T said. 
i'd meant it to sound sarcasti ° I 
suppose; but evidently it didn’t 

bby looked U] 
ishrooms - on - toast—-sometimes ? ” said 


» and smiled: “What about 


obby. 

l ask you. 

lo begin with, he’d never kissed me good 
rning. To go on with, he'd turned his 
over on his plate in the rudest 


h he didn’t exactly 


ed egg 
} 


Va\ almost a> th ug 


' ; 

know whether it was a fried egg or not. It 

vas after, too, a whole half-hour that I’d 

spent in trying to manage the gas-ring. 
“Anything you’d like better?” I said, as 

e mentioned before. 

I have also told you what Bobby said in 
y, so I needn't repeat it. 

] 


I repeated his words, however, quite half 


jozen times to myself after he’d banged 
of the front door. Yes, he did kiss 
before he went—I'm going to tell the 
y absolutely sportingly—but I turned 
m the very edge of my cheek, so I 


se that was the reason of the bang 

I heard it m weart hardened 
Why should T fry egys?” I beean to 
kK. myself 1h Then I began to 
eep a little and to look at my _ burned 
nger, for | Aad burned it on the gas-ring 


tied a hanky round it on purpose that 
shouldn’t miss seeing it. But he kadu't 


en it, and he fad said those detestal 


D \ 
fish words about mushrooms on toast 
I got up and began to clear the table, 
king angrily at the congealed half of 
tried ¢ that Bobby had lett. The 
go | ha 1 fried him 
[ remember the days,” said I, tryin 


to weep—but it was difficult not t 
en he wouldn't have let me carry in 
lish But now ee 


Vas at tl instant that Gina rattled 





A Married Life Story 
By 
Ethel Taibot 


She saw the hanky on my hand, also 
tears in my eyes, though Bobby hadn’t. She 
sympathized, too, with all her heart, 

“ Mushrooms-on-toast!’” said Gina, star- 
ing. “I wonder what men are coming to? 

“i suppose he got used to them before 
he was married,” I said; “but, Gina, they 


are so hard to cook! Not that I’ve ever 


done them, but they sound as though they 
are, Almost like a chef-b eakfast, don't 


they? And then—to ask in that way! And 
with an egg on his plate! And I Aad tried 
over it, and burned my hand, too!” 
Gina nodded, 

“Serve them right,’ said Gina 


their own breakfasts.” She kiss« 


left me, and I went on with the house 
work feeling rather cheered. Not so very 
much cheered, however, for suddenly | 


to feel a bit unsporting at having 





told Gina. Bobby always said that he'd 
loved me first because I was a sport. Well 
sport-wives don't . tell tales. I was 


beginning to feel horribly ashamed of myst 


by the time Bobby came home 

I was quite nice, too; I wouldn’t have 
been upset again, not even if he’d turned 
over his egg on his plate next morning 


But he did something worse than that. “| 





say,” said Bobby rather shyly, carrying in 
a pa cel 

“Ves?” I said, trying not to hear the 
rackly noise of the paper before he pr 
pe ly gave to me to I was s é s Sure 
that it would be a make-up pre t 

“I've brought these,” said Bobby, &4wfully 
shvly holding out a parce f eakfas 
to-morrow. How about... mushrooms-on 
toast?” 

I don’t think mv eves | e 1 h, b 
they blazed then. “I can’t imagine how 
I began Then I ed 

I was ving when Bobby nt out 
Friday s his ate night, nad tnat was 
Friday I was rving when Git ame in 
without rattling, //er eyes were blazing 

io 4 uid Gina 

[I had meant, the very next I saw 

Gina, to explain to her that, % all, 











THE QUIVER 





wished I’d been more sporting and not l’d promised, however, so I stuck to 
i 


mentioned those mushrooms-on-toast. ] of c 


] : . 
might -st have explained to her, in spite * Mushrooms-on-toast for bre: 








of the that a bag of them lay on the said Bobby as he turned out th 

table. I didn’t, however, partly because | I was glad that he had 

Was sniffing, and partly because she simply It was easier to sav what I’d pi 

pounced on the bag. to say without Bobby's eyes looking strai 
“Well!” said Gina again. into mine But 1 knew what they we 
“What?” I said. looking like even before he whistled. 
“1 don’t wonder vou're crying,” said “I’m not going to cook mushrooms-o 


Gina; “for, fortunately, 1 don’t cry. But toast!” I said. 





what do you think’s happened? Why, “What's that?” said Bobby. 
David came in half an hour ago, and what “Not now, nor ever,’ I said. “I’ve mad 





lo you think his first words were? ‘How up my mind. I’ve cooked breakfasts and 


about mushrooms-on-toast for breakfast to breakfasts until I hate cooking them, And 


morrow??? now 

“What!” 1 rose from my chair and My voice shook, but Bobby didn’t seer : 
quite stopped crying. Sport, indeed! If to hear it. Ne did he ke my ¢ 
men could talk over their wives with each to help me up tl as | vays dot 
other, then they deserved it if their wives after he’s turned out the | 
talked them over, too. “What! Why, “'There’s no need for vou to cook break 
they’ve been saving ists for me if you loath loin t.” «s 


] 
“They've been saying,” went on Gina, Bobby in a horribly new sort of voice. 
“that we can’t cook, have they? David “T didn’t say > I began 


and your husband have been criticizing ou “VYou’ve said quite enough to 1 








cooking, have they? While we burn our realize it, though,” said Bol 





fingers to the bone. Not a mushroom will didn’t say one other word 

I cook! Not one’ There's a bag in our Not one. Not one single one. Not ev 
kitchen of the same identical shape and good night 

as this one here. Well, now, I must say I pity strike If they 


Size, Nan Ys 


listen!” like I felt that n { ht I wonde there a! 
I listened. ever any strikes at all I waite 
“We'll strike,’ said Gina; “that’s what Bobby wa sleep, and then I | 

we'll do. We'll let them cook their own cried I was nhappy that I didn’t kno 


mushrooms, Mushrooms-on-toast,eh? Well, what to do. I wondered if Gina was fe 
David is welcome to his, 0ut he fries his ing the sam And I wondered if I 








own himself And if vou’re such a silly hold out, as I’d promised Gu I el 
little sentimental piece as to = wondered if I’d t up in the middle 6 tl 
“T’m not silly or sentimental,” I said night and downstail nd m 
“And, besides, I couldn’t cook them if I Mrs. Beeton’s sery-book v to ¢ 
wanted to; I don’t know how.” mushrooms, and give them to Bobl t 
“Well, then,’ said Gina more kindly | lL we \ | ( 
Then she lowered her voice and we talked | k l’d neve ( 
It out, trike two in tl n ht-time before, and 
We were both to. stick , Gin: mp tt 1 N é I did 
said, and to promise each lf we the t ‘ ] I | 
rive them ere lesson,” said “they'll I went O l t ( 
neve Phat V1 tt them that he Id | I camed 
f husband in band togeth well, then, \ ! ! 
that wives can band tocethe t \ rt I w ( ! a dream, an 
of trade Mion Gina very clev and Le wv lr 1 \ K1n : 
Il am n yut J nf understand before she cook ] ! 1 in im § 
left that I had prom 1 hon bright not lhe he | Phe hav ol] 
to cook those mushroom ) t x | ‘ nik 
mornin ind that vw had 4 j ] t 
| ( (| ( il | hh \ (ain 1 ‘ ‘ I ! . 
\ me, and isn’t til she'd 1 lheam J U 
ind it grew nearly time tol Bol DS to Core l \ 1 lw I said ‘ t ul loud 
home that 1 began to pity the poor boy Then I sat up and ga 





at least part of it, at any 
The 


smell was real, as real as could be. 


For the dream 

coming mushroom 
And, 
just as 1 was wondering however that could 
whether the 
ad cooked themselves because I was—yes, 


ite—Was true! 


possibly happen, mushrooms 


| was!- 
selfish little thing, 
Hulloa, 


said a voice. 


such a 
Babs ! 7 


No one calls mie 
“Babs” but Bobby. 
\nd Bobby 


alls at me 


only 
when } 

Lif 
af jf 


es very, very f 
Mil 


sweet. I sat up WHi/f 
and looked at his i 
pillow. He .wasn't 
there. It was from 
the door that the 
voice came, and the 
\ushroom smell 
Was coming 
through the door, 
And after it came 


a tray, and then 


obby’s darling 

lands. 

“Hulloa, Babs,” 

said Bobby, and he 

at on the edge of 

the bed. “Vou 

ere sleeping so “It was from the door 
und] y that I came. ‘ Hulloa, Babs,’ 


ent down. I[ vot 
a bit early on purpose, and I think 


leyre fine’ Taste and see.’ 


Oh, the joy! Bobby fed me with the 
tone, so how could I refuse? The next 

shared with me, and I fed him 
th the third. “(ih Bobby, Bobby! Vve 


I said, “and such a little 


1so unhappy,” 
yop 1 29 


“Bosh!” said Bobby, as we shared the 


stof the mushrooms. “Only don’t forget, 


| 


d lady, that you’ve got a hubby who’s 


én camp-cook when he one of the 


lets, you know, and whose chef d@’wuvre 
§ mushrooms-on-toast! And 
int a morning off, just sav the word! ”’— 
nd he kissed me—“and I'll 
teakfast job,” said Bobby 


Then he flew to catch his train, leavine 


Was 


when you 


take on the 


( feeling like i yvorm 

felt more) wormy presently \lone 
Ne Gina, lookine rather Crestlalien, 
mehow, and unusual, “ Hulloa,” said she, 


; 
AIng at my eyes, “how did it work?’ 













WIVES—ON TOAST 





I was beginning to try to tell her, when 
she suddenly rattled on without listening. 

“As for me,” said Gina, “I’d better mak« 
a clean breast of it—it never came off. 
David had hardly got inside the front door 
last night when he asked—asked—if he 
might cook the breakfast. Said 
that when he was in camp—he and 
your hubby were cadets together, 
weren't they ?—they used to pick 
mushrooms and cook them; men- 
tioned your hubby as being a regu- 
lar dab at it, and asked—ashked if 
he might cook them this morning. 
And, as a matter of fact,” suddenly 








that the voice 
said Bobby "’ 


said Gina, “I don’t believe the pair of them 
have hobnobbed over it at all. David 
Wasnt at 


saw the 


vesterday ; he said he 
mushrooms on a stall near the 
home, and remembered his 
camping days and so brought them in. 


the office 


station coming 


they’ve got the better of us every 


dS 


i So 


rt 
time,” whispered I, scouring out the mush- 
room pan, 


‘So—it’s a case of wives, instead of mush- 


rooms, on toast was what / was going to 
say,” said Gina. “But, any old way, I 
ces 


rather think we both mean the same! 
“How did you get on?” added she 
But I didn’t tell her. And to 


I believe she thinks I knuckled down and 


this day 


did it, and I mean her to think that 
Because—well, because what did happen is 
Bobby's and my secret, and so n as We 
have it to Our own, m4 i sweet r et 
but nobody shal -hare Bobby and my 
secrets hot even Gina -never, No never, 


again, 














Hold Fast 
Hope 


T is told of a famous philosopher that, 

being ordered by his doctor to ride on 

horseback, it was his custom on certain 
afternoons to take his students for a canter. 
So far as Ward was concerned—for it was 
“Ideal” Ward, famous in the Oxford Move 
ment, of whom the story is told—it could 
scarcely be dignified by the name of canter. 
Ward was a heavy man, for whom it was 
difficult to find a horse equal to the burden. 
Once Ward with his men came to a narrow 
gully, which it was quite easy to jump. The 
studenis crossed easily. Ward shook his 
head and spoke to this effect: “I believe 
that the jump is possible. But I am not 
going to attempt it. I am a sad example ot 
the failure of faith without hope.” So he 
made a detour, and joined the others by a 
safer road. He had fatth, but he had not 
ho pe. 

That is a phase of mind not uncommon 
in these days. It may be said that there is 
nothing more needed by many people ot 
goodwill than a re-supply of hope. They 
are in danger of making their faith in 
effective, and their love of good an idle 
dream, because they lack the emotion of 
hope. 


The Tide 

This is a reaction which is not strange 
when it is remembered through what a 
gamut of emotions we have passed of late. 
During the war every emotion from conti 
dence to despair became known to us. No 
thing at one time seemed impossible. Men 
were lifted out of themselves and carried to 
levels of sacrifice and devotion to which they 
had never before attained. “ They shall not 
pass, the French cried at Verdun; and they 
did not Pass. 

But the tide ebbed Men came_ back 
with a start of surprise to discover that they 
were upon the same earth with the ame 


tasks, and the same foes within and with 


out 

Krom. the ummit of hope down to the 
ib of despa hev fell Nov nan 
of them are n the mood of thos« tho are 


not willing to be taken in again by dreams. 


Good Cheer for Critical Days 
By 
Edward Shillito 


Thev have 


bt 


desires, 


not hate 


they are anxious or despondent or despair- 


ing. The 


it 
1t 


not 


change d their ideals or their 


they have 


Wal 


y needa 


i¢ 


j 


Oo! 


lost hope. They d 


love peace less, but 


hope. 


The “Forlorn Hope” 


They cde 


as they desires 


the ideal. 


it 


’ 


firmly estab 


work fora 


hope” is 1 
possible I 


the Le agu 


time. It is a warfare for peace; and in wat 
fare the n n wins that clinys to hop 
longest. The nation that keeps its nerve 
longest will win.’ Hindenburg said tl 
during the war. The war ended as soon as 
the Germans lost their hope, and with 
their nerve Now it is equally true of any 
good cause, whether it 1s the fight for peace 
or for the abolition of ne wrong, that 
soldiers re neve beaten till they come 
think that they cannot win. I ought; 
desire; | can; I will These are tour stages 
They win ho can say all fo 

Let them once think is impossible, 
then the enc only a matter of time. He 
ever stron r desire ma be, thev w 
neve have l whe the have ost the 
hope | true th Wi e saved | 
h pre Whenever there reeps upon a 
pany the fatal that whispers, ~ Ph 
enemy is too eat for vou,” it is then tl 
enem s n tature and in. terre 
Fatal } the power of agnifving tl 
eneni ne an 1s too grea for vou, 
one of the f Kurope said of Napoleon 
To reate tha impre was worth bat 
talion 1 hy It there are iny who desir 
the « n ; es Ti ue of Nations the 

' p nothin e eff e than to! 

; eat for man 

kind,” then I vord lose their edg 
There is a d tight to be waged lor neace, 


1070 


/ 


rot 
1 


( 


r¢ 


the 


I 


They 
thing; they are even 


without hope 


but they do nat 
The \ work for it as 


Le ague ol Nations stil] 
when they first heard of 
believe in it as a 


ished 

‘forlorn hi 
in realit 
a time to 


POL 
prepare d to work fo 
hope that it will | 


NeT 
nel 


I 
ype.” Now a “forlorn 


a hope at all. it 


carry on the work otf 


But only for 


Fi 


and it will be won only as other battles are 
won. 
“God shall for 


to 


ive thee all but thy despair.” 
remember what is the place 


o 
> 


{t is wel 
of hope in the movements of the human 

One of the greatest of modern psy 
William McDougall, puts it 
First there is 
It 


desire for many things, good or evil; but 


spirit. 
hologists, Dr. 
among the derived emotions. 
strong impulse or desire. may be a 
tis in the working of this desire, whateve1 
may be, that the emotion of hope is ex 
of five 
hope, anxiety, despondency and despair. 


nerienced. It is one -confidence, 


From Confidence to Despair 

An illustration is taken by the philosophet 
ot 
have used up theit 


polar ex 
food 


They hay Cc 


trom the experiences some 


They 


eturning on foot from the Pole. 


rers. in 


till fifty miles to cover before they reach 





the food. They have a strong desire to 
reach it; they have the food-instinct to urge 
5 them; they know that unless they reach food 
I they will die and pass out of the warm, 


easant life of earth with its homely joys 


ind its tasks. They are strong, and the 


nditions are good. They march first with 
mfidence, they see no reason to doubt that 

reach food and safety. But half 
ay to their goal an adverse wind springs 
no 
Their confidence is no longet 
untroubled. But they hope fon 
That is the 
ssible failure converts confidence to hope. 


they will 


ip and clouds gather. Success longer 


ns certain. 
ire and 
} 


the best. to prospect ol 


say, 
So through the descending scale the philoso- 
er traces his travellers till he leaves them 


nthe despair which may be the end, under 
» hazards of 


In 


their wav. 


our human enterprises, in the 


as 
azards of our human life, it is not always 
ssible to keep the mood of confidence. 
t we to 
despair. It is 
ircompass to keep fast hold of hope. Man 
annot hide from himself that there may be 
The Divine 
His 
Sciples against anxiety, and to teach them 
mood of hope He 
hat it not to 
7 something ; if 
nt . reinforced 


need not vield anxiety or ae 


ndency or 


more within 


' lure; but he labours in hope. 
n Master was greatly 


concerned to warn 


and courage. knew 


1s enough for men 


desire 


thev are to reach it they must 
this 


eood 


word not 


powertul ni 
”» 


motion, 
His 
for 


world.” 


‘our ' 
Courage! Be of cheer Was 


ord, and a 
t offered, “T have ov 
s In his i 

‘ ‘N his studies of 


without reasons 
ercome the 
i a irc ~ 
Dr. Wi The Pilgrim’s Progress 
t, lyte shows how Bunyan, unlike many 


1O” 


HOLD FAST HOPE 





other teachers, did justice to this grace of 


hope. Faithful went through death, the 
short way to the city; but another pilgrim 
named Hopeful joined Christian and 


travelled with to the and on its 


dark water lifted up his companion’s head. 


him river, 


Bunyan, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has said, 
knew the supreme glory of courage. He 
could not draw a coward; when he tried he 
drew Mr. Fearing, one of the noblest of his 
characters. No less did Bunyan know the 
place of hope in the journey to the city. 


In this he was true to the spirit of the early 
What a glorious hope 
: 


almost 


Christian apostles. 
seems 


lost 


as 


pervades the New Testament 


if to men and women who had 
heart there had come an emotion which they 
dreamed would be theirs. 
It was their blithe and cheerful 
impressed the world. beautiful 
“Marius the Epicurean’ the 
picture of an early Christian community as 


Marius found 


had nevel 
lives that 
In that 


book there is 


it struck a thoughtful pagan. 


in their treatment of the dead an audacious 


hope. The day of their death was called 
thei birthday. \ Strange new hope had 
dawned upon men. There was in the Chris- 
tians a kind of heroic cheerfulness. They 
had been quieted bv hope. They had re 
ceived from some source a message which 
assured them of victory. They not only had 
their ideal, they were pressing towards it 
with the patience of hope. It is this emo 


tion which we have to recapture if ever we 


are to make good our pilgrimage to a 


nobler order of things. 
Needed Every Day 
It 


perience by individual men and w 


’ 
eryday ex- 
In 
uggle with sickness the hope- 


is needed no less in the ey 


omen, 
the hout of sti 


half the 


fulness of the patient is battle. 
The good physician as soon as he enters 
the sick-room brings hope, and this is the 
most telling of all his medicines. The man 
who has lost heart is going over to the 
enemy. This is not an assumption of reli 
eious faith; it is a fact verified by scientific 
experiny nts. Dr. Hadtic ld, one ot the 


leading psycho-therapists of the day, has 
written of the value of hope in the most 
emphatic fashion. 

One experiment he describes at length. 
\ patient under hypnotism was told to 
grasp the dynamometer, the instrument 
which registers the power of a man’s grip 
One minute he was able to do only 29 Ib., 
and a few minutes later 142 lb. What made 


the difference In the first attempt he said, 











THE QUIVER 


“T am weak, I cannot grip it any harder.” 
In the second he said and believed, “I am 
strong and powerful.” The thing that made 
the difference was confidence or hope For 
him whose faith rests upon the greatest of 
all experiences, the experience ot God, this 
is an emotion which need never be lost. 
Hope which is linked to faith is a factor 
which no doctor can ignore. 

“Speaking as a student of psycho-therapy, 
who, as such, has no concern with theclogy, 
I am convinced that the Christian religion 
is one of the most valuable and potent in- 
fluences that we possess for producing that 
harmony and peace of mind and that conti- 
dence of soul which is needed to bring 
health and power to a large proportion of 
nervous patients.” In support of this Dr. 
Hadfield quotes the testimony of well-known 
scientists, several of them agnostics. They 
agree that hope is a powerful preventive 
against the maladies which afflict humanity. 
The Christian hope cannot be neglected by 
them, since it is able to effect changes that 
are within the province of the physician. It 
is certain that the physician of to-day would 
agree with the Apostle when he declared 
that by hope we are saved. Once let a 
man say with a good reason for his saying 
it that the thing is possible, whether it be 
the healing of his body or the building up 
of his business 





, then there is an accession 
of power for which there is no real substi- 
tute, <lecording to your faith be it done 
unto you, 


The Hopeless Battle 

ven when there is a battle to be foucht, 
which must end sooner or later in defeat, 
the spirit of hope will enable a sufferer to 
win some victories in the engagement. 
Robert Louis 
hopeless battle, as it would have seemed to 
others, against tuberculosis. Most men 
would have vielded. 


Stevenson fought for years a 


He fought on blithely 
and did work which lives. Because of his 
spirit of hope he made his body do service 
bevond all expectation, His cheerfulness 
had a physic al effec a 

‘By all means begin your folio: even if 
the doctor does not give you a year, even 


if he hesitates about a month, make one 





brave push and see what can be accom 


plished in a week, 


undertakings that we ought to honour useful 
labour. A spirit goes out of the man wh 
means execution, which outlives the 


untimely ending. 


It is not only 


Every h 


the tradition of mankind.” 


R. 


i. 


3. 


to be the 


prophet 


It 
ot 


eart that has 
beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful 
impulse behind it in the world and bettered 


most 


Was given 


hope, 


« 


=) 


in finishes 


t 


and sweet and sudden as a bird sings in th 
rain.” 


From h 
the Wavy of the 
condemned victim of tuberci 


his brave words 
read his “Wei 
other later work 
even his prayer 
saved for the we 


is Samoan home, to which 


Livin 


{ 
ol 


ks of 


rood cl 


h 


s, we 


irld by 


Only One String 


There is an 


Heart 


} 


are 


] 
110s 


ee! 


his 


r¢ 


hope 


eaning in the fan 


of Hope, which Watts painted 1 
fight 


the Christian fait 


figh 
time 
left. 


seated on the el 


only one string left. That embl 
Hope, and they who were of hi 
stood. 

fut that is not the onl oO 
of Hope. To others the vision 
of a host of pilgrims, moving w 
of the city upon their faces, to 
at their comin blossom as the 
have had a word spoken to thet 
heard a call; thev desire the be 
and with that divinely prompt 
has come en > emotion ol 
these, the rans ed of the Lord 
come to Zion \ nh songs of eve 
upon their he They are tl 
an immortal promise Phe 
that live nd <¢ r ther 
their days lt makes hei 
cager and It tiu to The 
spond to the re-supply of powe1 
a spirit that en need: and the 
be had w 1 their ecret and 
is no new thing, but a word w 
had Tror the eoinnin 


t with 


si 


rf 


3( 


a bo: 


emead 


nh was 


istful 


m 


as if onl 


Watts has painted 





the 


n¢ 
rial 


one 


blindfold figur 
ybe in the twi 


led, h 


is, sent 


lette1 


ading 


iliar pict 


n days when 


e 
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tort 
When 
of Hermiston,” and those 


Work 
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L ae sperat 
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‘Good Health is Real Wealth. 


For health drink Delicious Ovaltine 
with breakfast instead of tea coffee 
or cocoa,as a midmorning beverage 
and last thing at night to ensure 
peaceful slumber. 


~- 


“No other fod compares with'Ovaltine 


for building up and safeguarding, 
that priceless quality Gad Health. 
Here is the reason- 


al 


ne cup of Ovaltine supplies more 


health-giving nutriment than @ cupfuls 
of cocoa, 12 cupfuls of beef extract 


op 5 eggs. 


~- 


‘'Ovaltine is the best daily food beverage 


for people ofall ages. Delicate and 
fast growing children. nursing mothers, 


invalids, busy workers,dyspeptics and. 
the aged derive more nerve and <<>> 


body-building power from = 
Ovaltine than from any other 
form of nourishment. 
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Summer-time Beauty. 


On the river, on the tennis courts, 
everywhere where out-of-doors 
pleasure is the order of the day, 

_- the girl who is universally admired 

— is she of the unflushed cool com- 

--, plexion who looks as fresh after 

~~ strenuous effort as though she had 


: just left her toilet table. 


BEETHAM'S 
a-ro 


(as pre-war) 











PALE is the secret of her charm. She uses it regularly on 
COMPLEXIONS | hands, neck, face and arms, before and after exposure 
i aes a to hot sunlight. So she preserves that delicate peach- 


may 
peeve , Py nay like bloom, unmarred by redness and peeling—the 


a 
ch LA 
ROSE BLOOM. whch | admiration and envy of all her friends. 


gives a perfectly natural 


— pad me ay ae From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 
Nol! Bal | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 











ENGLAND. 
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No substitutes and fancy flours for me— 
the results are so disappointing. There 
is nothing to compare with 


BORWICKS| 


BAKING POWDER 


“pam has never disappointed me—and 


never will, ff 


Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
being rounded 
Special Process. 
Assorted Sample Boxes 94d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


| 
25, "599 themmyself_ ) | GIRCULAR- POINTED PENS 
ve + -solknow ! | SEVEN PRIZE ae 



























| oa Howto 
MAKE DELICIOUS ; 
i DRINKING CHOCOLATE \ 


ss WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (OR 
% MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF A 
‘; CUPOFWATER. WHEN ——_ 
: %. ADD HALF A CUP OF C j 
Write ‘y. MILK. BOIL AGAIN FOR ONE 4 
CADBURY, BOURNVILLE, ! MINUTE. WHISK AND 1 


about Gift Scheme, SERVE HOT. 


























See the name CADBURY on every piece of Chocolate T= = 











Take Care of the | 
Fruit Bushes | 


They are both Useful and 
Ornamental 


By M. H. Crawford 


thoroughly sprayed with parafiin emulsion, 
made with one gallon of paraffin oil, about 
two pounds of soft soap, and ten gallons of 
water. A good alternative remedy is to hoe 
over the ground with the Dutch hoe; the 
rake is rather apt to injure the delicate sur- 
face rootlets, but the hoe will do only good; 
it will bury the grubs so deep they will 
not be able to get out in the spring, or it 
will turn them up and give the tits and 
other insect-eating birds a chance to get at 
them. It is in the spring that the grubs do 
the real harm to the canes; they burrow into 
the young shoots, feeding there for about 
six weeks and then changing into brown 
pupe. As caterpillars they are pink or 





Red Raspberry grub in Loganberry shoot 


T this season the fruit bushes will well 
repay a little consideration and care 


with regard to their insect troubles. 


small pests continually prevent our reap 
ng full harvests of currants, gooseberries 
nd raspberries. The flower buds form, but 
fail to set their fruit; the fruitlets drop of 

le reaching maturity; or the foliage 
shrivels and dies, thus depriy ing the stricken 
bush of the lunes wherewith it breathes. 
Many of the pests that cause these mis 
lortunes can only be dealt with in the 
itumn, when fruiting time is over, or when 
they themselves have reached a stage when 


ey are easily destroved., 





One of the most tiresome of these small 
reatures is the red grub of the raspberry 
moth (Lampronia rubiella). The eggs are 
laid in the blossoms in spring, but it is 
practically impossible to find or destroy 
them; the grubs do litthe damage when they 
hatch out and the fruits ripen in due course. 
\t the end of the summet they make winter 

ons in the soil, in any old rubbish 
Tound the roots, and in broken canes, and 
Men is the time to prepare for an attack on 

, 


a The soil and the canes and any Shows the Nut Weevil and Phot Mrs 
“@8€S Supporting the canes. should be the damage it does M. 4. Crawford 
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THE QUIVER 





visits from these weevils: 
they feed on the fruit buds, 
blossoms and young shoots, 
and during the winter th 
grubs feed on the roots, 
Tits, thrushes and _ black 
birds all hunt for thes. 
grubs. Strawberries — art 
often attacked as well as 
raspberries. The grub has 
a white body with black dots 
on the head. Soil insecti 


cides are almost useless 





A drawing of the Gooscberry 
and Currant Sawfly grub and 
its cocoon 





against this sturdy foe, 





1. An insect from a “ big bud” 


bright red, hence their popu- or Currant Gall, one-hundredth the birds will make short 
lar name. They attack 2. x oP anal length sa 6 work of them if they get 
loganberries as well as rasp- twig the chance. 

berries, and I have found canes perfectly Then there are the gooseberries, No fruit 
hollowed out and containing young pink is more delicious and useful than this, and 
grubs, older red ones and brown chrysalides. it is very easy to grow. | have had goose 


The night-feeding, clay-coloured weevils 
will also be turned up in this way by the 
hoe. These are most destructive pests. It 
is almost impossible to find them, as they 
are exactly the colour of the soil, but, if 
your raspberry plantation is near woodland 
or uncultivated ground, you are sure to have 





berric is | S ull pl s 1 bushe hat 
ha e de naed the eT I n 1 of atte t 
tion. I ha taken ce, howeve 
to see that tl ere i ire i 
from the CT vind 

(Nematus ribe ne of the 





most destructive pests in Great Britain lr) 


autumn is the best time to fight this p 





} ’ 
for then the erubs are burvinge themselves 
in the soil and pupating. They only go } 
very short wav below the surface, and 
the top soil is raped otf and burned ot! 
buried all tl rubs will be aucht. Ins¢ 
eating birds will follow you when you < 
doing thi Thrushe like these g 
ilmost a well hev |i] na 

Currants and eberric | ffer ft 
the attack f the all ) on ma 





TAKE CARE OF THE FRUIT BUSHES | 
‘ 


moth caterpillars. The moths lay their eggs 
on bushes in confined places, and the ordi 
nary little fruit garden of a small house ts 
‘ust the situation for them. The eggs are 
laid at the end of the summer; the cater- 
pillars feed for a week or so, and then seek 
quarters fot hibernation. They hide among 
dead leaves or in moss on the stems. I have 
found them still on the bushes in Septem- 
ber, and, as there is at that time no fruit 
to spoil, a lead arsenate spray could be 
used with advantage. This is made of lead 
arsenate paste, half a pound to ten gallons 
of water. It is poisonous to all animals and 
to human beings. Pyrethrum powder is 
non-poisonous, and 







? is, therefore, to be 
2 : +, preferred ; use one 
Caterpillar pound of the powder 
of Magpie to five gallons of 


Water. 





or Currant 
Moth An interesting enlarged photograph of 
mussel scale and eggs, which appear to 


the naked eye like fine white dust 


distorted and blistered by aphides. There 
is very little to be done during the sum 
mer, but bushes attacked in this way 
should be well sprayed in very early 
spring before the leaf-buds break. Strong 
contact insecticides should be used, such | 
as parattin and nicotine. Also all prun- 
ings should be burned this autumn. The 
great tit is an inveterate hunter after all 
spec ies of greenfly, and with a little en 
couragement he will do a great deal 
The black currant is always more or less towards lessening this pest in the fruit 
a prey to the pest known as “big bud.” garden, 
Bushes planted this autumn should be care 
fully examined, for “big bud” persists 


through the winter and is easily recogniz 








able. Bushes that are badly affected should 
ut be pulled up and burned; there is no known 
r ire for this disease when it gets a firm 
ry hold. When it is not wished to destroy the 
le bushes very drastic pruning may be tried; 
iy after the fruit has been gathered a// the old 
a wood should be cut out. 
K The pest known as currant scale (beloved 
l, by all tits) demands a thorough cleansing of j 
cs the bushes This may be done any time j 
a from October to early spring with a paraftin 
ul ol emulsion. It is made as follows: dis 
a solve one pound of soft soap in boilin; 

Water and mix half a gallon of parattin oi! 
- into it, emulsifvine with a hand svrine 
bs then add nearly five gallons of water. The 

leaning must be done properly or the eggs 
am that lie under the scale will not be killed. 
a 


The leaves of currants are very frequently Currant Leaf blistered by Greenfly 
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Problem 
Pages 


Selfish Parents 


URING the last few weeks I have re- 


. ’ 
ceived letters from girls which make 


me wonder if real harm is not often 


achieved by the too-loving devotion of 
children. All who are 
hard it is to see an 
the table, to know that some 


eft the old 


mothers to theit 


mothers know how 
empty chair at 
dear member of the family has 
make a career. But 
separation is frequently painfully acute, | 


notice that when the child is a son a mother 


home to while the 


regards his departure as natural, as in 
evitable, and that she will fight her sorrow 
to make things easy and happy for her boy. 

This 
girl 
living 


while ago the case of a 


seldom happens in the case of a 
that she 


came to mv notice a little 


who knows must earn het 
There 
very clever young 
woman who was offered a position abroad 
with brilliant possibilities. But because shi 
child then left at 


begged her not to go. Being of an 


was the only home het 


mothe 
nature the eirl 


affectionate and s\ my] athetic 


refused the post, and so robbed herself of 
a future of glorious promise. Long after 
the mother of this girl is dead there may 
be regrets in the daughter’s heart that she 

work offered. I don’t 


know that I have met 


follow- 


did not 
know. 


many m 


accept th 
But I do 
Idle-aged 


ing badly paid o 


women who are 


cupations to the detriment 


of their health and spirits who might be 
living very diffe 
early prompting to 
some distant ¢ 


Mothe rs 


think, 


had they obeyed an 
seek a fuller life in 


rently 


ountry. 
to dav 


hat if 


insufficiently realize, 1 
women are to earn their 


livings they must have not only the same 
educational chances as men, but the same 


freedom to develop thet own future 


There are great chances for women in the 
Dominions to day, but 


them bes 


Women are not 
the i! h me thre 
bitterly hard for a mothe 


] 0k to 


taking ause of 


I know 


+ 


that it i 


) have to emptyv vears know ne 


that she may perhaps not see her far d 
tant dauchter again, but this heroic sact 
fice ought to be made when the life-lone 


happiness of a child is the issue 


—The Reserv 


Keeping Young—Insurance for Women 


ed Man 


By Barbara Dane 


Two 


young musi 


ians wrote me some 





time ago from the North of England tell 
ing me how anxious they were to mak« 
careers, But t parents wish them to 
live at home. The mother is de] ( Phe 
father has objections to conc 

ments on a m hall stage N 

sort of advice n one ve in 1 cases 
Men would see at once that if thev were t 
make good they would not be able to allow 
such home demands to stand in e wa 
Yet women are expected to do vell w 
all kinds of home. disadvantages I 
parents are not in a position to assure the 


rls independent in 





then they sure 


‘ 


to hinder in the making of careers 


Insurance for Women 


ee 


insurance fot 


asks me 
women. 
insurance companies 
tions for women, an 


more reasonable than 


ago, One of the me 
ivin in end 
neans that whil t 
veal » mature 2% 
ir twent ca t 

\t the end of tl 

dep its are | 


th pul h 

irting o " 
purpose the i ed 
women } I 
other wa nd 
quart rly ) \ 
very comfortable 
ets to m 
life a few | 
hie Phe ( 
better is n 
lowe 


Village Life 


l am ! 


some quest 


Many of the famous 


now hz 


s 


1 the rates are much 


they were a few years 





st T 1 
- , 
wmen } which 
n by > much every 
e end I en, nite 
1 1 x vered 
erm agreed upon t 
} 
nte¢ tf, so tna 
! +] f 
i e eithe IK 
t house or 1 
Oo! ! any tne 


person de es Many 





tt e in 
t n nee tie 
‘ im ind it 1s 
kno th len one 

, 

no 

n le av 
( ivé¢ it 
I ms alt 
rd villa life so dis 
perhay you expect 


DCOT HE rre often more 


and you cannot 
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The Shoe that Tends the Foot 


HILDREN’S shoes should do 
more than just cover the feet; not 

only should they protect the delicate 
skin from the hard pavement, but they 
should assist the tiny muscles 

and bones to set straight and 

strong. The usual child's 

shoe merely protects the sole 

of the foot—not so START- 

RITE. A simple extension 

of the inside leather stiffener 

—too short in the ordinary 
shoe—forms a natural arch 

vane * which prevents the develop- 
the exten- Ment of flat-foot. With this 
nen ome continual support the arch in 
kee’ that the child's foot is gradually 
prevents strengthened until it becomes 


ankies benda- 


mginwards, S@lf-supporting. In the same 


this dia 


way the forward extension of the in- 
side of the heel prevents the 
ankles from bending inwards. 
Not only does the 
START-RITE shoe 
tend the 
foot, but it 
so prevents 
uneven wear 
that its life 
is longer 
than that of 
any other 4 new desion in a Bar Shee, 
make : thus with Brogue effect. The Buckle en- 
“ih, -? ables the strap to be adjusted in all 
while their fypes of ansleps. The uppers are of 
first Cost ‘ough Brown Willow. 
is a_ little 
more, this 
difference is justified by the longer wear. 







START-RITE 
No, S.22, 


7-8) 9-10} 11-12 13-14 2-2 
13/9 14/6 15/3 16/3 18/- 





CHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR 





We still have a few copies left of the Prince’s Zoo Book, which also gives full particulars of 


START-KITE Shoes. If you have not already had a copy send a post card for one to-day, 


mentioning this magazine. Also for name of nearest START-RITE Agent. 
JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., Ltd., NORWICH 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot and Thelma Shoes for Ladies) 
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E Beautiful Caskets full of 
| Fry’s DeliciousChocolates 


An exquisite, burnished aluminium casket, like beaten 





Tite offer auplice only to silver—or a handsome, red and gold casket, 
the United Kingdom and the reproducing beautiful Japanese lacquer. You can 
Irish. Pree. State. have these—containing a delicious variety of Fry's 
best quality § chocolates—in exchange for Fry's 
7d. per Cocoa labels.* 
1 ° -aeree . ~— “ro 
a-lb. tin SAVE FRY’S. LABELS. 


Se ew 6 6 8 6 OO e 6S 5 8556 H STFS E STEREOS OEH SOOO OOO BD 


al ‘@] ~ i ml &) r r 
COUPON THIS GIVES YOU A 
FREE START 
FOR ONE OF THESE CHARMING GIFTS 
Collect 24 Breakfast Cocoa labels from ]-Ib. tins—only 20 with this coupon 
or12 ~ 9 o” » 4-lb. 
or 6 - ” 9 —- a - oS «= a * 
You can interchange these labels: a 1-lb. label representing 2 4-lb. 
labels, or 4 3-lb. labels, and so on. Always tear off enough ef the label 
to show the weight. 
Fill in this form, and mark envelope “ Gift Offer.” 





” » 10 y » ” 


Name 


BPEOR cwcccnccccsacccceccccrscsoceccsesecocceccsccosevessecescescecteccoesecosesces 


PO ee eeUROPEEEOO IOS COCOOCO OOOO e eee eee reer ee) County 


I would like (a) Burnished Aluminium Casket (6) Red Lacquer Casket. 
‘ross out one of these. 

To J. S. FRY & SONS, LTD. 2-10 UNION STREET, BRISTOL. 
*The same number of labels from Fry's Concentrated Cocoa can be used; or 
from Fry's Malted Cocoa as below; and are proportionately interchangeable. 

30 Malted Cocoa }-lb. labele—24 with this coupon. 
20 od . 1 


Ww ery. ee ee ee) Pe 


SEND IN THIS COUPON with your labels. Labels must shevw weight. 


‘ 

e 

X44 Only one coupon can be used for each gift. Quiver, Sapt'es ; 
» Sert.'24. © 

- 





ACTIVITIES 








OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


. ‘ X’S I. Publication of the Holy Scriptures in Embossed Type. 
YW 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


FOR MAKING THE 
DAINTIEST JELLIES, 
CREAMS, BLANC- 
MANGES, ETC. 










REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


In Packets 4/3, 2/4 and 1/3 


OF ALL PRINCIPAL GROCERS 


Lhe © two embossed 


re ar 
Iible is published by the 





abo 





titute th 
Small sample sent post free on request on receipt u chows sow of the voluues of the Mook tan, whi ' 
‘ apics sy volumes, Bibles are cither ew away or sold atu 75} 
of stamps value 3d. by the Makers : reduction of cost 5 


| NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED | | i... 80 etch Ge te eh 


ect of the lastitute, the largest lasidution € 
(Dept. 1), GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. | dene ee ees ee iid ree ION, TREASURERS 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THR BLIND, 228, GREAT PORTLAND ST. 








Lonpom, W.« 


} 


xpect, going as a stranger to a little vil- 
ge, immedi itely to feel that everyone 
loves you and is glad to have you in their 
midst. Wait a few months, be kind and 
sentle and civil, and don’t worry. Try to 
nderstand the point of view of village 
eople without patronizing them, and in 
me you will grow to like them, and they 
) like you. One may love the country 
early without understanding country 
eople you must not expect to get in a 
vy weeks the results that generally come 
ly after years. And don’t let tales of 
ssip Worry you. Of course, there is a 

1 deal of gossip in a little village, but 
ften it is quite well-meaning, and I have 

ywn village women with sharp tongues 


have very kind hearts. 


Self-consciousness 
ua! i Bie 


There is no one amongst the people I know 
hom I uld go for advice, and you write 
helpful, and, may I mmon 
answers to questions in THE QUIVER, that 
| feel I should like to write to you, and I think 
will understand and not mind. I am 
twenty-three and am an only child, and my 
arents are most awtully good to me, yet I am 
t happy because I have a facial disfigure- 
ent which makes me very self-conscious and 
y. I am honestly striving to conquer myself, 
but I hate going amongst people—especially 
people of my own age—and being sociable in 
general. I feel 1 would rather go and h 
myself away. I know this is weak, so I don’t 
it, although it takes so much out of me. It 
teaks my heart that people should laugh and 


write 


W ( 


savy, such c 





} 


ide 
1d 


ke about me.”’ 

My dear, you can afford to despise any 
ple, if, indeed, there are such, who 
ugh at you. They have a disfigurement 
the soul infinitely worse than any facial 

lisfigurement could ever be, and if they 


do Not realize it now they will assuredly 


10 so one day. Your letter shows you to 
a brave girl, and I feel very much that 

: 

should like to know you personally. But 


heart ! thank God, one can 


row out of self-consciousness. 


Ke 


Happily 


and one does ¢ 


’ 


The more you force yourself to be with 
thers the easier it will become to forget 


ur facial disfigurement. In these days, 
thaps more than in any other, it is per- 
nality that counts. If you can only get 
to your dear he id that people like vou 
yourself, for your ways, for vour word 
vour condi rr othe real init h 
» vou \ 1 | thle to forget vou 
and others will forget it too, On 
the happiest 


marriages I know is be- 


PROBLEM PAGES 





tween a man and a woman whose facial dis- 
figurement is very much worse, probably, 
than your own; but somehow, just becaus 
the woman is natural, no’ one ever seems to 
think of her face, and I think she has 
taught herself to forget it. As for a cur 
for blushing, well, may I igeest that 
blushing is often due to physical causes 
Sometimes indigestion causes blushing, and 
[I should like to know definitely that in your 
case your health is not at fault before 
advising. 

1 think that as you grow older and set 
more people you will without any eff 
on your own part become less conscious of 
vourself, but I shall always be glad te hear 
from you if you care to write to me. 


The Reserved Man 
“Tlelen ” 
ba 


asks me how she can break down 


] thinks 


a Iricr Of reserve Which sng 1S 
inclined to come between herself and the 
man she loves. 

“My fiancé is terribly reserved,” she 
writes. “He finds it almost impossible to 


express himself. I feel rather troubled 
about it, as I think I ought to be able to 
bring him out more if we are to hope for 


future happiness.” 
I think 


But why should you, Helen? we 
ought to respect the reserve of others. 


‘hose who are naturally candid and expres- 


sive so often fail to realize-that it is an 
enormous effort for men and women of a 
naturally reserved nature to express them 


Such pe ople 
] 


selves easily. 


frequently can 


only show their love through the service 
and devotion of years. I remember, years 
ago, a mother who misunderstood two 
daughters. One daughter was eas rf 
speech, very affectionate in temperament, 
eloquent, impulsive. The other daughte1 


was shy, very reserved, unable to express 
herself. Yet when that motl was dying 
of an incurable disease it w the reserved 
girl who took upon hersel burden of 
nursing while the other sobbed about the 
house, and did little else. W<« ust allow 
people to express themselves in their ow: 
way. The reserved ought ) Dé the 
candour of others, but the candid ought not 
to ask the reserved to try to ch e their 
temperament I think, Helen, vou 
ought to be happy in the love yveen vo 
self and your fla { ve entle with 
him nd re \ t | ) 

e VO e spoken word so dear to n, 
he is proving his love in all his actior 


and in his every thought o 
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THE QUIVER 


Keeping Young 
‘his in reply to a correspondent in Tun 
bridge Wells 


You are making the fatal mistake which 





so many middle-aged women make when 
they say “I am too old.” My dear, no 
one is too old to be interested in something, 


Men keep their youth longer than women 





because they keep their interests longer. In 
your busy life I quite see that you have 
not much time for games, but there are 
many fascinating hobbies which can be fol 
lowed without a great expenditure of time. 
If you teel inclined to learn dancing for 
the first time at the age of forty-four, why 
not? What does it matter if your young 
relatives are amused? When they find 
that you can dance really well they will 
envy you, and many of the best dancers | 
have seen among women, as well as among 
men, have been more than fifty. Dancing 
is a ver 





y good exercise in addition to being 
a rejuvenating and delightful pastime. 
Make your husband learn, too, and you will 
soon see that life takes on a new aspect 
and that you have both become more alive 


1 
} 


and more vivacious than you have been for 


a long time. 


Separate Holidays 
I should not like to say that it Is a mi 


take for married people alwavs to make 
holiday together I know many husband 
and wives who find a joint holiday once a 
year something to look forward to long 
before, something which provides a j 

and a tender memory afterwards But if 
there is the slightest fee ling on either side 
that for once in a way a hol lay apart m ht 
be more refreshing it is only common sense 
to follow one’s instinct It is very tragic 
to find people making holiday togethe: 


without in the least enjovinge themselves. 


Disappointment in Love 

My sympathies are very much with you, 
“Margery,” but if you have lost the lov 
a man fer whon you care, I do not 
You will wear vourself out in the struggle 
to do so, and perhaps fecl that vou have 
humiliated yourself a litile 


higher courage and deeper common sense to 


recoenize ftrank what we have lost, and 
to set to work to bui.d ovr future on 

new foundatior Nowhing 1 » disturbing 
to me's mental balance as t be alway 
dreaming of lost happiness No one ha 


ever been able to explain how love comes 





or how 1 and all th ¢ plans \ 
suggest for winning back the love of the 
man of whom you write to me seem to me 
to be pitifully futile If I seem unsym 
pathetic it is not that I am really so, but 
1 do not want you to make yourself even 
more unhappy than you are by tormentin 
your poor troubled mind with plans 
whi not see the least h f success 
ful fulfilment If vou ave courag 
enough to face the fact that y have los 
the love of this man, that s extreme} 
unlikely e\ 


build your life anew, I m certain 
you will get an almost immediate sens 
calm. Your rrow will remain, I know, 
for many a long day, but at least you wil 
have a still mind, your s« n ll n 
have d sappeart 1, and happir \ beg 
to return as vo ealize you ve save 
vour self-resp from the wreck, and th 
vou have not allowed an_ unhap V 
affair to ruin r own ir to spoil 
happiness of those around ! 

Does Poverty Matter ? 

If you have a cheerful tem] ment, < 
are prepare 1 tf laugnte ere ¢ ¢ 
might see y nven and « 
comtort, t 1 ill n n 1 
marry th man whon r B 
don’t let fe nes n with 
You n ng after the st brig 
] ovhts ) lov lave me ed I ) T 7 
tones of eve 1 life, and t st W 
come then Were there eve vo lov 
who were t re fi \ \ 
prepared t nvthing ¢ But 
\ uu m ist { Vi y I { M 
as brave tw ears alte ! ( iS | 
do two m r ( femel p 
dear, that wh ( L 
povet yneself, it { ] \ 
bea | ( nel n ly ( I 
your own he ind 1 n 
sav that own er .% ion 

ense of n re not n 1 mi 

but part of yo ra I 

I wish ( | JOV I I 
sure that it me t ( | ve ort 
aid in these pag: it | self Is 
ifficient to ¢ ( ton 

ave unle Cy ) 

But rnd te ( 

nany n ( emel \ wh 

the ld ‘ t s 

misery Le 1 t on, 

[| shall be very h interested to hea 
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ver to return, and can plan 





For Grown Folks, too— 
the most delicious breakfast dished 


Crisp and nutty grains of wheat 
made light as the air by a 
wonderful steam - explosion 
cooking process! That's Puffed 
Wheat. It is a_ revelation in 


deliciousness —-and ready to eat. 


Every food cell is broken to 
make digestion easy. Serve 
Puffed Wheat in a bowl of 
milk, sweeten according to your 
taste and you have a breakfast 
or supper dish that everybody 


will enjoy. Try it, too, with 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat fruit, fresh or stewed, or 
steam - exploded within — see with cream. See the other 
description on packets to delicious recipes printed on the 
eight times its natural size. packets. 


The same with Puffed Rice—it is just as 
delicious. 


Get a packet of both from your grocer to-day, 
and see which you prefer. 


Puffed — 
Wheat 


Guaranteed by 







UE? 


Ouaker Oats Ltd. 
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The smooth, even touch of Vim 
1 slides the dirt off 


| For cleaning all metallic surfaces—dish covers, 
cutlery, iron, taps, doorplates—in short, wherever 
tarnish has to be taken off metals without injuring 
the surface beneath, use Vim. It makes metals 
clean and bright, and, what is more, does it 
in a minimum of time with a minimum of toil. 
The reason why Vim excels for cleaning metals is because 
the minute particles of which it is made are so shaped that 
they seize the film which forms on metals, as well as all dirt and 
scum, while leaving the surface beneath clean and uninjured. 


Vim cleans pots, pans, cutlery, crockery, baths and sinks, 
tiles and porcelain, lino and paintwork glazed and enamelled 
surfaces, floors and tables, dishes, cooking vessels, cooking 


stoves, end all kitchen uten:ils. It removes rust, grime, 
grease, stains and tarnish from all dirty surfaces. 
| Pe “ 






Y 


Vim is sold in large and 
medium-sized canisters; 
also in handy cartons 
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“Someone Cares” 


Y DEAR READERS,—The othet 
M day one of my Helpers wrote to 
ask after an invalid worker to 
whom she had given an order some time 
ago, and toilowed up the inquiry by send 


ing her an anonymous gift and some cheet 
ing The had 


ge verses. who sul 
fered greatly and had considerable tinancial 


worker, 


troubles as well, bee ved ine to thank het 


nameless friend for remembering her so 

ndly. She wrote ‘It made me feel that 
someone cares.” Another invalid voices the 
same thoucht ‘It is so cheering to gel up 
in the morning and to find a parcel or let 
ter trom someone and to think they are 
thinking of vou 

It is pe rhaps the hardest fate of all to be 


f 


forgotten; and 


sometimes, IT am afraid, 
vhen illness lasts a long time, perhaps a 
etime, the first tlush of sympathy and 
interest) passes and leaves a painful void. 
The understanding and the unselfish must 
hen step in to carry on the attentions that 
“temporaries” have discarded 
SIX vears ago the War was still every 
s occupation, the hospitals all over the 
untry were filled with wounded = soldiers 
and sailor and there was no dearth of 
Visitors, gilts and entertainments. But the 
\\ ha eceded, and a thood of amusement 
id intere hea ept over the years tha 
e followed Phe wounded whom the 
War left behind a traevic company-—micht 
ive been en fed had it not beea for the 
108 

















Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














understanding and the unselfish who stood 
by. 
The once familiar hospital blue is now 


so rarely seen in the streets that it comes 
as a shock to hear that in the hospitals 
of Great Britain there are some _ 20,000 
wounded, and that in the London area alone 
there are about 5,000, of whom about one- 
third are cot cases (men still confined to 
bed). Five thousand is a large number in 
itself, but a verv small part of London's 
huge population. When one is busy and 
well there is something stimulating in being ' 


one of millions, a nobody among swarms of 


other nobodies; the freedom and the lack 
of local gossip give breadth to the day. But 
it is a very different matter when one is ill. 
Then to be a passive and suffering spec 


tator of the helter-skelter is de pressing, and 


the member of the smailer community, who 
is one of his neighbours’ 
The of 


long and empty, and the visit of 


concerns, scores. 


days illness and convalescence ars 
a friend, 
a bunch of flowers, a new book are no longe 
merely pleasing incidents, but life itself, 
Sper lally ht the five 
feel looked after them, tor 
| th: 


they could hardly help looking back 
a hero, and 


neglected mig thou 


sand if nobody 


to 
time when eve 


ry “Tommy” was 





to entertain him was considered a privilege 


[t still is a privilege to entertain a wounded 
soldier, and fortunately there are organiza 

tions that put this privilege within 

reach. 


The ‘‘Not Forgotten” Association 


The Not Forgotten” A lation has a 
frie record In four veal S0,000 con 
tle en have been entertained in privat 
| st taken tor drives or for river trip 7 
to th theatre and trom Soo to 1,500 bed 
ridden patients have been visited in hi spita 





THE QUIVER 


every week and_ received smokes, fruit, the London area has also been done by 4} 


ne 





chocolate, butter and other gifts. Enter Adair Wounded Fund, whose ereat speci- 
tainments are also given from time to time = ality is a series of entertainments held ; 
in the wards. Through the agency of the the Wigmore Hall in the week-ends fro; 
association many hostesses this season, as September to the end of May. There js 
well as the Lyceum Club, have invited “the a wonderful spirit about these entertain 
boys” to delightful parties. And, indeed, ments, for no personal services whatev 





a good example in this respect has been are paid for. The artists—and they in 
set all along by the King and Queen, who — clude such great names as Gladys Cooper, 
have rep vwedly shown hospitality 1o George Robey and George Craves—th 
wounded soldiers at Buckingham Palace. 9 orchestras, fil operators and transport 
Nothing could have been more = informal drivers all in their respective degrees giy 
and enjoyable than the Christmas party in generously of their talent, time and _ ski 
the Royal Riding School when the Prince — as the case may br Transport contract 
of Wales came to cut the three monster iced lend their cars and lorries, film owners the 
cakes sent by Princess Mary, patroness of the pictures. It is an o1 of ing! Itisn 
association, and to welcome the guests and unusual thine for the driver of a lo 
say many kind things to them. When they spend twelve ho on the road in fetching 
had enthusiastically cheered him and sung a contingent of wounded from an outlyin 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” the Prince, hospital, convevine them to the hall, then t 
with a characteristic feeling tor the right tea, then back to hospital, and finally r 
word, said “ Thanks; and vou are all jolly turning to the garage, perhaps at the oth 
good fellow s, too - \nd so sav all of us! end ot Lond T 
The medical superintendents of the hos Let us follow in imagination the an wh 
pitals assure the association that owine to goes to Wigmore Hall instead of spending 
their endeavours the entire mental attitude Jong hours in the quiet and too famil 
of the wounded has changed from one of de ward, He is fetched | oO hat 
jection and inditlerence to one of hope and bane and goes off witl n eae rowd \t 
cheerfulness There is something to look the hall he is given a warn Ve me, ciga 
forward to now still more, there is the — ettes and a good seat. He sees an ey 
knowledee that “someone cares.” show by tl best iit { He eriven | 
When it comes to the question of pra chance of securu ct { nm the K\ 
tical help there are many wavs in which draw, and whether he wins or Joses he get 
this can he eiven Personal service is re a great dea Lilni ¢ t of '. or Ree 3 
quired in the form of visits to hospitals one or two sp el i York ha 
forty visits during the year constitute the pair of trousers and a bottle of aspirin; 
qualification for an Associate Private clock, half a pork pie and a sponge; a fe 
hostesses are asked to entertain in. thei a ftancy waist ftanda} " vuzzle Tl 
own houses parties of from twelve to fift gifts are distributed by a well-known actress 
men, the association undertaking the trans Then follows tea, the party filling three of 
port of the men from the hospitals and the Oxford Street te: | I m 
back Gifts of concert and theatre tickets, forget to mention anothe 1 feature 
of fruit, vegetables, butter, cigarettes, maca \ certain) proportior 
zines and games, are much appreciatel, wounded are also invited, at 
while motor drives for delicate and feeble ereat jov to those ho e separates 
men in tine weather are ve urgent] week The motto of the fund \ 
solicited That distance need not prevent laugh is worth donke id of dicine 
participation in this magnificent work ha and the brightne nd f nd kindliness 
been proved by the island of Ceylon, which have an undoubtedly bracing eft 
has contributed more than £1,000 fron The Adair Wounded I an 
nlanters and others in response to appeal ther entertainment I and 
In its NeWspapers \n annual subscription side the ho pit tls. and ha nest Cad WIPeies: 
of a guinea carbies with it membership of sets with loud speake n im be I 
the association The hon. organizing secre so that bed-ridde ! 
tar is Mi Marta Cunningham, 86 Lad erts and lecture 
broke Road, TH and Parl . London . \\ 1 Funds are t n equ eet U 
expense in nne 1 n 
The Adair Wounded Fund and te | euineas } ( t 
Much excellent work for the wounded in) the lucky dr: hree lneas | a 





Books to recd on 
an important subject. 
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The Prophetic Outlook To-day E LF 
By Rev. E. P. Cachemaille, M.A. | a 


CONTENTS : 
The Second Advent—Order of Events. | 
Il. The Antichrist—Who ? When ? Where ? . : 
Ill. The Vial poured out upon the Air and the oe fo 
Three Unclean Spirits like Frogs — oe 


IV. gene's toes Harlot. Makes Cow's Milk 
into THE Baby Food 


If cow's milk was only more digestible it would be equal to 


mother’s milk—the finest baby tood of a But add Barley 
water to cow's milk and you 7 ake it digesti le Barley wate 
reaks up the heavy curd, z 





ea nourishing fo 
suitable in every way for Lalani 


° ° bd ° But you must use Rob'ns ne - = nt 3 Barley. Ordinary 
Anti-Christ and his Ten Kingdoms yx: issiey"S sien ainty"asa_finenes auslerated wih 


French ct valk. is cote ae acters es 
By Albert Close. 








“patent” Barley, on the other har ‘ is spotlessly 
is very easily prep ared. Mak 





- > fresh Barley Water 
\ clear interpretation of prophecy. Readable and son's ** patent Barley, add ew cow's miik 
nstructive, and you ‘ phon has reared m llions ¢ ab 
Price 2/8, Post Free. to be sturdy children and strong adults. 
These two books are selected from the list of Propheti A FREE SAFETY 
| publications issued by the MILK BOILER 


PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY LPB EN 


3 & 4, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4, 





on the weitare and br 
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vice which 





a on ROBINSONS | 
ie LONDON, 22600 BARLEY 


 sceptanamaainestnad iden "4 I9: KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd. 
® Bath end Breakiest from ... 95 Dept. Q. 14, Denmark Street, London, § 1. 


(lucor porated with ]. & J. Colman Ltd., London & Norwich.) 


PESTO COOOL ELEC COE een ee ; 


“ . ” 
| « Pylitna” Powders Black Beetles scion 
harmless) taken in a little warm by ‘the UNION Cock 
nnlk or water remove the causes ROACH PASTE 
& speedily cure or prevent attack Cleared the Shefiie eld Union W ae ise after ail 4 
M D. (Lond): * Aetsar more gurcki) speincllh gh aha Pes i Bess pabrrsdie 
} 




















andedicuntly than usual vreacnnen: 





shoud b 1 
Ui ali Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon eli ait ar: 
are ca by internal dis Ral., London, E.C, veilous result. Post f w 
1 ult ree 1/6, 2/10, 5/-, with 
tders which cannot be 2 9 and 5/- box.” interesting particulars, : 


or and Guardians surprised at § 


corrected y external se- The Cost is nothing fora Cure, and 
medics. they wilt Cure. 





J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 

























‘4lb sent FREE 


Send 3/- for a pound of 
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eaggge Tagen Tea to- | 
day. We ill in wg 
2 oz. of the 38 ante 

of the 42 qualities as a | 
FREE GIk T, together ] 
with name of nearest | 


t. 


agen 










In Doctor's China Tea you have a superb blend of the 

finest China Leaf and all free tannin eliminated. Thus this 
is not only a fine tea of delicate flavour—but it is invaluable for 
Dyspeptics and Invalids. 





HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd. (Dept. 87A), 23, Rood Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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OMe washes by is only, without 
the usual fatigue of wash- day. 
During the boiling Omo gives out 
oxygen which puts the finishing touch 
of absolute whiteness to household 
linen, sheets, pillow-cases, tablecloths, 
serviettes, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. 
Omo not only removes dirt, but takes 
out stains and discolorations which 
washing in the usual way fails to move. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 

















fold rT; t Ils ou mune 
, ays to fold « viette. 

$8 R S "Huds mn 
rh "Bank Hall, Liverpool 





THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





the smokes; tea costs 84d. a head. All 
ontributions will be gratefully received by 
the hon. organizing secretary, Mr. Basil F. 
Leakey, Somerset Hlouse, New Barnet. 


Canteens for the Unemployed 

The wounded in hospital are not the 
nly ex-Service men entitled to our sym- 
pathy. Indeed, I am not sure that the men 
who tramp about from one district to 
another day after day looking for work and 
not finding it are not even more to be pitied. 
In hospital, at any rate, they are housed 
and clothed and fed; but the workless, even 
though they may receive the “dole”—and a 
great many do not—are faced with hunger 
debt and hopelessness. A woman wrote to 
me through THE QUIVER the other day ask- 
ng me to help her to get clothes for he 


’ 


“5 

little girl] who was coming out of hospital 
she had contracted pneumonia through being 
adly shod in wet weather. Her husband, she 
told me, had been out of work for two years 
nd felt it keenly. I happened to see the man. 
He showed me excellent references from em 
loyers for whom he had worked before the 





War, and a first-class character on his dis- 
harge paper from the Army. But he had 
en badly wounded, and he was over 50, and 
ilthough he tried the Labour Bureau and 
very other possible channel there was no 
vork for him. Unfortunately, I could not 


Id out any hepe of securing him any. 


"1 ? | 

this very moment a neatly dressed, well- 
annered yout! has called to ask if I can 
ve him any jobs. He, too, will go on 


tramping e is footsore and weary 


I nN y- 
It is good to know that the needs of these 
down-and-outs,” as Sit Philip Gibbs has 
sadly called them, have touched the hearts 
f the League of Service and led to the 
lishment of canteens for the unem 
oyed in diiferent parts of London, where 
od food can he obtained for a very small 
4, and with it the solacing knowledge 
t “someone cares.” More than this, the 
cen instrumental in finding 


for over roo men in the past year, in 


nding seventeen to hospitals or con 
lescent homes, in supplying clothes and 
taking up pension cases and obtaining 
netit, 
I went to sce the canteen in Page Street, 
Vest Inster, a poor street ina poor dis 
t. I had to climb a steep ladder to 
hit. The place was formerly a pickle 
tory. Under the rafters between large 
Windows were placed tables, and at 
sat men, many of whom looked as if 


this meal was the event of the day, and 
behind the counter voluntary helpers heaped 
up the plates with willing hands. Fivepence 
for a large plate of meat, two vegetables 
and bread; 2d. for a large bowl of soup; 
and 1d. for a plate of rice pudding or a cup 
of coffee—one would have to go far to get 
anything like the same value. I visited the 
kitchen, where men who were previously out 
of work are employed, and had an interest- 
ing talk with the manager, who showed me 
little books of tickets, by means of which 
it is hoped to do away with indiscriminate 
charity in the streets. Each ticket costs 6d., 
and gives a full meal at any of the can- 
teens. It can be given instead of money, 
and the system has been found to work well. 
The minimum subscription to the League of 
Service is 4s. a year. Its address is 7 Bur- 
wood Place, London, W.2. 


Sad News and Glad 

Helpers will be extremely sorry to hear 
that William Wheeler, the wonderful ex- 
soldier, who, although he had lost several 
fingers of each hand through gangrene, pro- 
duced the most beautifully made toys and 
window wedges, died suddenly in June from 
pneumonia. His poor wife, who helped him 
devotedly and went out to work as well, 
is terribly distressed. William Wheeler 
secured many orders through THE QUIVER, 
and was always deeply grateful for them. 

Of another friend, Grace Holskamp, also 
known to many Helpers, I am glad to have 
happy news. She has been an invalid for 
years, and lived with her mother in the East 
End of London, earning what she could by 
, which she did very well. Now 
she writes to me: 


needlework 


**T have some news which will surprise you 
all In Australia 1 have two sisters and a 
brother, and for a long time they have been 
wanting us to go out to them—that is, mother, 
one sister and I. But they didn’t think | 
would be able to go. The specialist at the hos- 
pital thinks a sea voyage will do me the world 
of good, and my brother has permission for me 
to land when I get there. So we are going in 
July. Would you kindly let THE QUIVER readers 
know and thank them very much for all their 
kindness to me? I’ve not been able to write t 
them all, but I will never be able to thank them 
for their kindness to me. Mrs. Beaver and Mrs. 
Grey have been so good to me and have just 
bought up all my work that I would have had 
to take with me, besides the large gifts they 
have sent me. Mrs. Grey sent m me nice 
clothes. Miss Gallaher, Miss W. Bull, Mrs 
Hallet and Mrs. Turnbull, Miss Robinson and 
several others have been so good in 
orders, Miss Roe and Mrs. Maclonald t 


It is delightful to think of the happy 
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family reunion and the healthier life that 
await the travellers, and in the name of the 
\rmy of Helpers I wrote to wish them the 
best of luck, 





What’s Wanted 

Here is another letter from an invalid 
worker, Miss F. E., conveying good news, 
and also voicing a need which | hope will 
be met: 

‘*T’m just writing a line to tell you my good 
news. I have been having massage treatment 
for my back, and now the doctor tells me | will 
be able to have a support (felt jacket) later on, 
and can get from one room to another or sit 


uitdoors for a little. He says I will never be 
nything but an invalid, but [ do think it will 
he lovely to be able to even get up a little l 
do not know how much the support will be, but 


am hoping to get plenty of crochet orders, s 


I can save up to pay for it. Clothes are rather 
problem, as | haven't needed any since | was 
ibout 7, so haven't any of any description H 
nder if any readers of THe Qutver have any 
ld clothes they could spare ?—-I'd be so grateful 


1 am tall, about 5 ft. 5 or 6 in., and of medium 
ize. I take 3 or 4 in shoes.” 


Another 


oO pa\ for a set of teeth, no r ask 
tor 1 dressmaker’s dummy, = anothe fol 
yrrders for babies’ white voollen jackets, 
which she make beautifully tor 7s. 3d. 


Clothes are urgently wanted, and a lady in 


Wandsworth wants to let a large, nicely 


ath 


room and scullery. It is in a very con 


furnished bed-sitting-room with use of 


venient district and suitable for one or two 

ladies or a business couple. 

The Versatile ‘‘Quiver” Worker 
So many workers ask me to cet them 


orders that I feel I must encourage pro 


spective buyer by publishing thi un 
solicited testimonial — fror one of my 
Help 

‘* 1 fecl I must write and te'l you what le 
id w I ha had ! b Pe Ovives 
vorket Mr. | ramed me a picture and 1 
t “ ho ar very neatl dor He 
wri I I t interestir lett Mi ] 
knitted 1 1 pair of glove Mr. G. ma ™m 
i ( tiful table ce in r ve tw m 
brellas very well ir ] i M iH itted 
e thi pair f 1 st ! I} ! 

t | tifully itted — | t it 

I] Mi I). HI | ts w ippr 
ted \l [ ! } ! t Tl 
t t 5 I ti 


Miss F. E. is the 


clothes. 


inval 


Anonymous Gifts 

The following gifts are gra 
ledged : 

Children’s ntry Holidays 
mes me. we, 3.5 £3 K.. E.G, 
Mrs. Miles, 2s 

SOS Fund Joyce, 10s. 
for a special invalid), ros. 
very great pleasure Elsa will 
that 1 secured two or three ci 
her. 

British Home for Incura 


memory, Brighton, ss.; Kmber, 


Next month I hope to rete! 
kind gifts received This m 
space. I must just register 1 
in the following list for tl 
] 


ietters ( 


t 


Mrs. Parkes, Mrs 
Smith, Mr Nicholson 
A. A. Hickson, Miss Mabel G 
ing, Miss Edith Brett, Mr. R 
Walker, Mrs. Bem 
water, Mr Harvey, 


Miss Edna VPhillipps, Miss N 
Gercke, Miss Willcox, Miss |! 


A. H. Young, Miss I 4. R 
garet Evans, Miss Dorothy 


Catherine Park, Miss Drake, M1 


kina Patterson, Miss Janie Will 
rison, Miss Edith Helyar, 3 
Mrs. Cl , Miss Kathleen | 
Edgell, Miss Wates, M Pah 
Mr Sanders, M mK. } 
Miss Kat 
ten, Mr. Sidlow, Rev ! 
bara Cliffor, Miss ] N \ 
Roe, Mi \ Brooker, Mh) 
Waterman, ; - I 
Miss |] Blease, Mrs M i 


Vernall, Mr Austin, Mr. Willian 


Mary Johnston, Mr Mel 


Credland, M1 Acton Will 


Whitehead, Mi IR1 
(*} 


id in need ot 


( 


This kind gift gave 


be glad to know 
rrespondents for 


In loving 


to many othe 
nth I have n 


thanks to al 


ieir good help, 


Rev. 1 \ 
Jack, Miss 
riffin, Miss Bill 
N. Foot, Mrs 
h, Mrs. Bridg 
Mrs. Stanfor 
Cull, Mrs 
Vernall, Miss 
nson, Miss Mar 
Chandler, Mis 
irt, Mis 
iams, Miss Mor 
li Mc Pherso! 


awkes, Miss Mar 


Mrs. Smith 


Dyer, Miss Ba 
rews, Miss | 


Rhodes, \ 
Ss. W n Dye 
M Margar 


S n the 
t M Mrs. « 
p , to ass 
kn edement 
( \ 












“ Quick Bobbie,— look 
what’s for dinner ! 
Fruit Salad and 
Bird’s Custard !”’ 





“The best fruit salad tastes better 
when served with Bird’s Custard.” 


Summer offers nothing more appetising, refreshing and 
delicious, than Bird’s Custard with Fruit Salad. Together 





they form a dish which is always welcome, and one so 
easy to prepare. 


BIRDS 
CUSTARD 


goes like summer cream with all stewed fruits. It 
softens the sharpness of the fruit and adds real 
nutriment in the most digestible form. 


Here is a lie for Fruit Salad which everybody enjoys :— 








ptt eee eee eee cece ee cce cee teteeeeeeeneeesesseeenenes ° e ’ , 

: FRUIT § SALAD. : Whisk Bird s Custard! 

: Yelb. Sugar. 2 tin Peaches or Apricots. } As a delightful change, vigor 

:,, /elb. Strawberries or Raspberries. : ously whisk Bird’s Custard to a 

: Ya-pint Water. 2 Bananas (cut in rounds) | Rees. te ae bs et 
Ya-lb. Cherries (white and black mixed) cream W ith a fork or ege-W hisk. It 
One Apple, One Orange, (thinly sliced). | then outrivals fresh cream when 

Boil the fruit for five minutes with the served with fruit salad, at only a 
$ sugar and water; add any flavoring, ; 
: Hqueur or wine desired, and serve when ; tr ifle of the cost. nice ¢ ‘ream, 


* quite cold with Bird's Custard well- | Bird’s Custard is always pe rfeetly 
> whisked eats : alana : 
: safe It never disagrees ! 


Tins, 1/6; silvered boxes, 1/1 & 64d.; small tricolour pkts. Lid 
































Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


FAT plenty of good, nourish- 

ing bread. sut let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 











Jimmy's bike Home again, 


Stone did strike, Not a pain 
Snapped a brake in two. ‘* Fetch my Soldering Set!’ 
Jimmy_said, Solder bright, 


“Oh, Ginger Bread!" The great FLUXITE 
As o'er the bars he flew. A top-hole job, you bet!’ 


FTER a little practice you will 
be astounded at the simplicity of 
soldering, and will wonder why you 
did not “take to it” before—it’s 
FLUXITE that makes all the differ- 
ence. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores _ sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. JY 
A TIN TO-DAY, 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
ycars in constant use. It contains a_ special 
** small-space "” Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and full instructions 
Write to us should you. be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondssy, Eng. 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 
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Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—The other day 





I heard someone say in a tone of dis 
en : : Tadv Pamela that 17 
paragement, ohe 1s too much of a ae fameta ht S that + , 
: . / aoe’ 
( fort-lovit creature ! stuck in write t0 her, ana 
} ‘ Diea rein ans rir 
mind, an 1 have ing ove! d i 
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attain and retain it, then to be comfort-loving 


is not at all a good thing. 
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vhich to be comfort-loving is not only sensible { the course of study tl 
" " - , “s tal > } S ? iT VT } 
it right. All students of political economy C4 tke this in your own h 
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; <s ' ; time, with every hope of 
kKnoW that it is desirable to raise the standard : 
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( t in any community. If that is low ee re 
P = at . postal ¢ Ses each year, Ww n 1 nap 
| > content with P or homes, poor 7 aes slices i a Reso 
comfort. hey are not stimulated ss un demand hich = ae ania 
encouraged to work hard in order training thev can underta responsibk 
to raise their standard of life. and s 1 work. I shall clad to henax 
0 her hand, the effort to raise the irom you you have at to ta 
lard of mfort makes men work hard t postal course, for I am sg will give you 
eam a § 1 wage, and women work to Breat salisiaction. 
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} ” l 1 no 
tv be described comfort-loving,”’ and yet, K you are worrying jy 
f ing undesirable, this effort to rais« you implicitly follow the dir 
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standard of comfort is a very potent factor the bottle I do not see wh 
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A housewife sees her neighbour's home—we 
a fingers 1id to 
it, well equipped, and the work well organ 1 ae 7 
ed. She sees the comfort and well-being that , 
, 7 thoughtful 1 re but a 
sult, and applies herself with renewed effort c } 7 te 1 
ri . € 1 S l wd € 
the task of successful ne-making n- | 
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the stimulus in each case. said to be « id 
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this love of fort is a very different thin ; is P 
tom that which leads to indolence, leaves dutie 
Ndone through physical lethargy, and make COMFORTABLE FOoOTW 
d and body subservient to a love of ea Kx tle) P nally 1 
I ut | i rahizin Phu t t ' Ms 
t may ro ooh not bye t lve ' | ‘ 
G vords » the effect its thea 
i" l \ L t 
ttuheular indiv lal. ~Lver yours, ; : 
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—It is quite true that the children often ea 
the meat course because they must and because 
grown-ups insist on it, but they eat the pud- 
ding because they like and enjoy it. Why not 
give them a hot pudding two or three days a 
week, and on the other days give them a ¢ 
sweet, such as stewed fruit and « idl sor 
jelly? If vi make the latter with Chivers 
jellies flavoured with ripe fruit juices 
be del ind wholesom. ind \ l 
that the children will th ehly enj 
Hovsenotp Hint. Mimi (Rayne 
If vou wish to do so there is 1 reason again 
vour polishing the itside of \ alumin 
Saucepans, etc., with an « linary metal p ] } 
Personally, however, I think it is rather wast 
f energy, for all that is reallv neces vy is t 
clean them with an ordinary saucepan br ; 
and if you e them on the range be caref 
to remove all t, as this keep t the heat 
and delavs th kin 1D 5 nduly. © 
‘ in the I 1 f the pa 
with \ nd t 1 leave the - 
ite dry before 1 put the utensils awa 
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Ihe ripe luscious iruits which come in summers 


train charm the eye and delight the palate. Eaten 
raw they may be delicious, but if ever so little unripe 
and tart it is safer to stew the fruit and serve with the 


glossy, creamy, ever welcome blancmange made with 


Brown & Polson‘s 
Corn Flour 


The Corn Flour and the fruit combine 
one of the most healthful of dishes. 

Send 3d. stamps for Simple 

beautifully illustrated 
recipes and manv helpf 


recipes selected at randon 
Blanemange Sponge. 
Creamy Custard. 
Fairy Pudding. 


Brown & Polson, Ltd 





